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THE BRAIN AND SKULL OF A PALEONISCID FISH FROM 
^ THE PENNSYLVANIAN OF WESTERN MISSOURI 

E. C. CASE 

Director and Cnrator of Vertebrates, Museum of Paleontology, 
"UniTersity of MicMgan 

{Read April 19-37 } 

Abstract 

Descubes a cast of the brain of a Paleoniscid ti-h from the up;jci Pennsyl- 
vanian beds near Kansas City, Mo. The cast is peculiar in that it is an intra- 
meningeal cast, not a cast of the endoeranial cavity, and is therefore an accui-ate 
replica of the brain. The filling material is Colophonite which reproduces the 
most minute details. The cerebral portion of the brain is very small but the 
optic lobes very large. The cerebellum and the otic region are preserved entire. 
The semicircular canals, the sacculus and utrieulus of both sides are reproduced 
completely. The cast is described in detail and compared with premous descrip- 
tions of less perfect material by Eastman and Moodie. The skull is described 
and compared with previous descriptions of similar material by Matson. 

The preservation of the remains of fish and other forms 
of life in concretions recovered from shales of !Mississippian 
and Pennsylvanian ages ha.s been known for some time. In 
certain shale layers of the Oread limestone, Upper Pennsyl- 
vanian, near Lawrence, Kansas, the concretions are highlj^ 
phosphatie, and may be in part coprolitic. The nodules from 
the Chanute Shale, lola limestone, at Kansas City, ^Missouri, 
are more calcareous in appearance but contain a large content 
of phosphorus. The preservation of the bones and of the 
form of the brain as casts is singularly perfect in some of the 
concretions but iit others there remains only the impression 
of the outer surface of the neurocranium. The casts were 
formed by the removal of material and subsequent filling by 
a form of phosphatie calcite called Colophonite. 

The most important accounts of such remains of fish have 
been made by Eastman, Moodie and Watson.^ 

1 Eastman, Charles R., '‘'I'lie Devonian Fishes of Iowa." Iowa Cieological 
.Surv'ey, XVIII, pp. 2G4-271, Fig. 40, 190S. 

Moodie, Roy L., "A Xew Fish Brain from the Coal Measures of Kansas, 
With a Review of CHher Fossil Brains." -Journal of Coii;f.aiati’:c Xeurology, XXV, 
Xo. 2, pp. 13.3-lSl, Fig. 19, 191.3. 

AVatson, D. M. S-, "The Structure of Certain Paleoniscids and the Relation 
of That Group With Other Bonv Fish." P-ouidinas Zoological -focieVj of Lonilun, 
Pt. 3, pp. 832-S.31, 192.3. 
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Recently the author received for study a considerable 
number of concretions from the C'hanute Shale, a division of 
the lola limestone, at Kansas City, Missouri, through the 
kindness of IMr. AI. B. Kleihege, the collector and owner. 
They contain remains of Arthropoda which can be identified 
as Alalacostracan (Schizopoda and Ceratiocarina) with some 
that cannot be identified; sharks of genera related to Clado- 
dus. Orodus and Periplectrodus; Paleoniscid fish of undeter- 
mined genus but apparently close to Rhadianichfhys. The 
remains of fish correspond so closely with the casts of brains 
described by Eastman and AloOdie and the neurocrania de- 
scribed by Watson that there can be little doubt that they 
belong to identical or closely related forms, certainly within 
the same family. Eastman described the impression of a 
skull and a cast of the brain from Alississippian beds at the 
base of the Waverly formation in Boyle County, Kentucky, 
which he identified as RhadianicJdhys and gave it the new 
specific name, deani. The brain was further described by 
Aloodie. Both Aloodie and Watson in their descriptions of 
similar material were content to refer to them as Paleonis- 
cids without attempting generic or specific identification. 
The specimens here described confirm in large part the work 
of these authors but permit emendation and considerable 
addition. 

The following descriptions are based on remains from 
Kansas City and primarily on two specimens, one a nearly 
perfect replica of the brain, the other a nearly complete neuro- 
cranium. All references to other specimens will be indicated. 

The peculiarity of the brain casts is that they are evidently 
replicas of the brain itself and not endocranial casts. This is 
a most important difference as the brains of many of the fish, 
amphibia and reptiles did not fill the cavity but were sur- 
rounded b}’ a large amount of fatty and supporting tissue. 
Endocranial casts of such forms give a verj' inadequate pic- 
ture of the brain. Excellent illustrations of the difference 
between a cast of the brain and a cast of the cavity in which 
the brain lies are given by Doctor Tilly Edinger in her book, 
Die fossilen Gehirne, page 31, figure 6. 
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It is difficult to understand how such perfect replicas of 
the brain were formed, especially as the brain in the living 
lower Teleostomi and presumably the related extinct forms 
is not covered by such perfect meninges as the brain in the 
higher vertebrates. Instead of the .several meninges there is 
in the living forms a single meninx (see Kappers, Huber and 
Crosby, Comparative Anatomy of the Xervous System of the 
Vertebrates Including Man, p. 56). Evidently such covering 
as did exist was sufficiently resistant to remain after the brain 
substance had disappeared and permit the infiltration of 
waters bearing the calcite and colophonite which form the 
intramembranous cast. It is to be noted, however, that the 
filling material lies close to the bone of the neurocranium 
which suggest that the brain far more nearly hlled the cavity 
than might have been expected. This point is confirmed 
from several specimens in which the brain cast and bones of 
the neurocranium are more or less nearly complete. 

The brain cast which forms the basis of this description 
is very nearly perfect, lacking only the structures in the region 
of the choroid plexus over the mid-brain and the medulla, 
the infundibulum and hypophysis (in part supplied from an- 
other specimen), and a small section from each posterior 
semicircular canal. Otherwise the otic region is perfect, show- 
ing all details of the canals and the vestibular portions. In 
general the brain is much like the one described by Aloodie 
from a similar cast found in the Oread limestone, somewhat 
higher in the Pennsylvanian series, from near Lawrence, 
Kansas. (See Aloodie, cited above. Figs. 15, 16 and 17.) 

The olfactory nerve is elongate with a slight swelling mark- 
ing the position of the olfactory bulb. Immediately behind 
this there is a sharp depression of the upper surface, followed 
by a second, larger swelling and elevation of the upper sur- 
face. This swelling proivtbly contains the olfactory lobes but 
so merges into the parts which must be regarded as the little 
developed diencephalic region that the two are indistinguish- 
able. The olfactory lobes join the diencephalon and the optic 
lobes but not in the manner hgured by Hoodie: ;i portion of 
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the optic lobes extends forward of the point of juncture so 
there is a decided re-entrant on each side which marks the 
diencephalic region. This indicates a greater development of 
the mid-brain than in Aloodie's specimen, if as seems probable 
the specimens are undistorted and show the shape as it was 
in life. It is probable that the larger part of the fore-brain 
is olfactory and that the lower part of the mid-brain is occu- 
pied by fibre tracts associated with the olfactorj^ region. 
Herrick {Neurological Factors of Animal Behavior, Fig. 73) 
shows how large a portion of the anterior brain segments is 
occupied by such fibres in some of lower fish, as the dog-fish, 
Squalus acanihias. The relatively large olfactory capsules of 
the skull indicate a considerable power of smell though less 
than that of sight, as shown by the large orbits and the great 
development of optic lobes. 

Watson in his description of the neurocranium of an evi- 
dently similar fish from the same geological horizon and 
locality calls attention to the presence of two fontanelles in 
the upper surface. Many of the concretions are hollow show- 
ing impressions of the outer surface only, all trace of bone and 
brain having been lost. In such cases there are commonly 
two irregular pillars of matrix extending across the cavity 
from top to bottom. These were evidently formed by the 
penetration of the matrix through the fontanelles and the 
delicate membranes of the choroid plexus in the diencephalic 
and medullar regions, but not in sufficient quantity to fill the 
cavity. The anterior fontanelle is in the region marked by 
Aloodie as the thalamus and just where the epithalamic struc- 
tures would be located. In none of the casts is there any 
trace of these structures preserved. 

The anterior end of the olfactory tract is broken across in 
two specimens, but in neither is there any trace of the rhinen- 
coele described and figured by Aloodie. Anterior to the first 
olfactory expansion the tract retains a fixed diameter until it 
divides sharply into two rami leading to the nearly terminal 
olfactory chambers of the neurocranium; the division is shown 
bv impression in several specimens which preserve the anterior 
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end of the skull. On the under side of olfacdory tract just 
posterior to the break there are distinct grooves curving out- 
ward and backward which probably mark the origin of the 
division into two lateral rami. 

The optic lobes are, in correlation with the great size of 
the orbits, very large. As shown in Figs. 1 and 2, Plate I, 
they are very similar to those in the specimen figured by 
Moodie. The median portion of the upper surface of the cast 
as far back as the posterior edge of the cerebellum is obscured 
by the invasion of matrix. Moodie’s specimen was more per- 
fect in this region and shows a median elongate structure 
which he interpreted as the cast of a plexiform vessel. The 
upper surface of both optic lobes is marked by several small 
papilliform elevations which at first inspection seem to be 
significant, but as they are not symmetrical on the two sides 
they are probably adventitious. Very possibly the small 
points marked by IMoodie, in his Fig. 17, as nuclei on the 
lower half of the thalamus are of this character; as he saw 
only one side of his cast he was unable to check the sym- 
metrical arrangement of the structures. 

The hypothalamic region is obscured by the adhesion of 
matrix but shows the beginning of a decided downward exten- 
sion. On another specimen the posterior portion of a large 
lower diverticulum is preserved; it extends backward and 
downward, the apex reaching so far back as to lie below the 
ampulla of the anterior semicircular canal. This structure is 
sharply separated from the optic lobe by a strong transverse 
groove. The apex is somewhat obscured by adherent matrix 
but seems complex as if there had been a distinct hypapoph- 
ysis. Just in front of the main process there is a bit broken 
off as if there had been an anterior portion, but it is possible 
that only a scale from the surface is missing. 

There is a depression on the outer side of each optic lobe 
suggesting a division into separate regions. This depression 
is not described by Aloodie and the author has found no figure 
or description of it in the literature which he has consulted. 
Its significance is unknown. On the lower surface of each 
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optic lobe there is a clearly marked, slender, longitudinal ele- 
vation which is obviously a part of the brain and not a trace 
of an external vessel as its anterior part becomes more distinct 
and prominent and its posterior end shades into the lobe. 
This cannot be the Ilnd nerve as it is too small and too lateral 
in position: it is too far forward to be the ^Tth. possibly it 
is a branch of the Vth. Underlying the posterior outer por- 
tion of the optic lobe and lying between it and the ampulla 
of the anterior semicircular canal on each side are the lobi 
inferiores. They are apparently continuous with the cere- 
bellum but the exposure between the anterior semicircular 
canal and the optic lobe is very narrow, making it difficult 
to determine this point. It is po.ssible that these prominences 
are auricular extensions of the acustico-lateralis lobes of the 
medulla from which the cerebellum arose phylogenetically 
(Herrick, Xeurological Foundations of Animal Behavior, p. 
189), or auricular extensions of the cerebellum. At the inner 
posterior edge of each optic lobe there is evidence, on the 
lower surface, of a large proce.ss vrhich though obscured by 
matrix is still determinable: this is in the position of the Vth 
nerve, or of the Vth plus associated nerves, perhaps the Vlth 
and "STIth. The origin of Ilnd nerve must be here, but can- 
not be certainly identified. 

The upper surface of the cerebellum is as figured and de- 
scribed by iMoodie, but with less perfect exposure. The 
median portions of each side are partly obscured by matrix 
but it is evident that they were distinct and that there was 
no crista. The sides are largely covered by the anterior semi- 
circular canals which were so pressed against them as to form 
the grooves figured by IMoodie, in whose specimen the canals 
were not preserved. The medial portion of the cerebellum 
exposed is not so much expanded and altogether gives the 
impression of not having been so large as in iMoodie's speci- 
men; certainly there was no approximation to the size attained 
in the teleost brain. 

Posterior to the cerebellum the upper surface is exposed 
for a short distance anterior to the matrix covered area marked 
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by Aloodie as the site of the vagal lobes and by Edinger as 
the glandula myelencephalica. The area directly between 
the points of juncture of the anterior and posterior canals of 
the two sides is described by i\Ioodie as occupied by the tuber- 
cula acoustica, which are figured by him from the specimen 
described by Eastman as Rhadianichthys deani. In the speci- 
men described here there is no indication of such structures. 
Doctor Elizabeth Crosby, who failed to find any evidence of 
their presence, expressed doubt of their occurrence in a primi- 
tive ganoid. As the fibres forming the tubercula are in 
modern forms largely from the cochlear nerve, and as there 
is no cochlea present, or even the beginning of a lagena, the 
presence of the tubercula is not to be expected. It is more 
probable that the anterior pair of the prominences h'ing near 
the mid-line are the facialis lobes of the Vllth nerve and the 
posterior pair are the lobi vagi. The region is very close to 
the posterior fontanelle and the surface may have been dis- 
torted or obscured in iXIoodie’s specimen. The same area is 
preserved in two less nearly perfect specimens and neither 
shows the presence of the tubercula. 

There is no expansion of the region immediately behind 
the posterior fontanelle such as is called by iMoodie the lobus 
vagi but posterior to and below this region there is a promi- 
nence, partly surrounded by the posterior semicircular canal, 
which may mark the presence of fibres from the anterior 
lateral line nerves. 

Xear the posterior end of the cast, and probably of the 
medulla, there are two small prominences symmetrically 
placed on the lower part of the sides which are regarded as 
marking the position of the IXth and Xth nerves. 

Posterior to the suggested location of the Vth nerve the 
lower surface of the cast is much contracted by the close 
approximation of the large dependent sacculi. The narrow 
surface exposed is marked by a low and broad but very 
apparent ridge. Xear the posterior edge of the sacculi the 
lower surface rises vertically to the under side of the medulla; 
this surface is continued upward on either side of the medulla 
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as a narrow groove which is separated from the prominence 
referred to above as the possible lobus vagi by a very thin 
but prominent wall. The lower surface of the medulla is 
marked by a longitudinal depression which continues back- 
ward to the broken edge of the cast. 

The preservation of the otic region is most striking in its 
perfection. This region is complete and undistorted on both 
sides, except for the loss of a small section from each posterior 
semicircular canal. The broken surfaces for the missing parts 
are clearly shown so there can be no doubt as to their contour 
and extent. The figures given by iMoodie correspond in a 
general way with the present specimen but there is much 
difference in detail (compare iXIoodie's Fig. 10). The form 
and relations of the parts are shown in PI. I. The two 
vertical canals meet at a decided angle above and enter the 
utriculus by a common opening but without a common sinus. 
The anterior canal descends sharply outward and downward 
and lies in a depression on the posterior surface of the cere- 
bellum. It terminates in a prominent ampullar extension. 
Immediately behind and within this extension is the enlarge- 
ment of the anterior end of the horizontal canal, called by 
hloodie the “ enlargement of the anterior ampulla”; the form 
and relations of these to expansions are shown in PL I, 
Figs. 2 and 3. The posterior canal extends outward and then 
sharply downward, enlarging to a small ampulla before enter- 
ing the utriculus by the sinus. 

The horizontal canal stands well out from the others; there 
is little or no expansion of the posterior end which enters the 
utriculu.s independently but close to the point of entry of the 
posterior vertical canal. 

The shape of the sacculus is very different from that sug- 
gested by hloodie (compare hP Fig. 10). It is much deeper 
and more sharply marked off from the utriculus. The lower 
face on each side is formed by matrix as if the membrane had 
been broken, but the faces are symmetrical in position and 
inclination on both sides, looking outward and downward. 
A slight excavation on the left side re^'ealed a bit of hard 
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yellowish material which may be a portion of the otolith. 
The inner wall of the dependent portion of the sacculus is 
convex antero-posteriorly and slopes upward and inward, 
approximating the corresponding face of the other side and 
narrowing the exposed lower face of the cast, as described 
above. The outer wall rises nearly vertically, a little concave 
if anything. On both sides the outer face is marked just 
below the level of the horizontal canal by an irregular promi- 
nence. These are possibly accidental but are singularly sym- 
metrical in position; thej* may mark the origin of the ductus 
endolj'mphaticus, but this is very uncertain. The utriculus 
rises directly from the sacculus with little if any contraction 
at the point of union. It has nothing of the prominence sug- 
gested by INIoodie's figure. In general, the form of the otic 
structures closely resembles that of a modern teleost, such 
as the cod. 

In 1915 "Watson described the neurocrania of two Pale- 
oniscid fish from the same geological horizon as those here 
described, at Kansas City. It is a pleasure to record how 
accurate are his determinations. Plate II, 1-3, of a very per- 
fect neurocranium, are given as, in part, confirmatory of his 
work. There are differences in minor details, as might be 
expected, but the agreement is so close, especially with the one 
Watson called “ Paleoniscid A.’’ that there can be no doubt of 
the close specific relationship, or identity, of the two. He 
notes the presence of a well developed hypodome, an unex- 
pected occurrence. In two of the nodules casts of this struc- 
ture are preserved. The cavity was heart shaped with the 
lower surface smooth and the upper surface marked by a deep 
median groove which extends from the broad, deeply indented 
anterior end almost to the pointed, posterior extremity. 

In only one major character does this specimen fail to 
agree with Dr. Watson’s description. It has been impossible 
to locate and confirm the excavation and foramen at the sides 
of the posterior end of the parasphenoid, labelled by him as 
the exit of the palatine branch of the facialis nerve. The sur- 
face of the bone is apparently unbroken at this point. 
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There are seA-eral nodules which show impressions of the 
dermal bones of the roof of the skull and the opercular region, 
Irut they are badly disturbed and broken. Xo continuity can 
’oe made out. These appear to have been badly decayed 
specimens, or perhaps the material is coprolitic and the bones 
have been partly destroyed in their passage through the body 
of the cajttor. 

One or two notlules show typical ganoid scales, with a 
sculpture of ottlique. approximately parallel lines, peg and 
socket articulation, and fringed posterior edges. They re- 
s(‘inble the scales of Rinidianichthya but are insufficient for 
satisfactory determination. 

In concluhon the author desires to express his apprecia- 
tion of the skill of Mi^s (irace Eager, artist in the INIuseum 
of Zoology of the University of Michigan, for the care and 
skill which lia.' produced the beautiful drawings of the brain 
cast, and to Dr. Elizabeth (’rosby who has aided him in its 
interpiaa at ion. 
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Fig. 1. Upper view of iieuii«'iuiiiimi nf I’aleciiu^eul fi.-h. .117', anterior 
vertical canal: IIC, iKirizonta! canal. l‘<'. im-teiior witical canal; .IF, anterior 
fnntanelle: FU, po'ten.or fontanelle: 'incai-ular canal. 2. 

Fig. 2. Lower 'un’.ace of ^aine 'jicciinen. JU'I', ha'i|ite[yKou] proce?': 
CC, foramen for coiniiioti cai’oiiii: J'.JiA. foramina for epi'oi anchial artcrie-i: 
EMA, foramen for eli'ereiit mamhliiilar artery: /<", forai.K-n for internal carotid 
artery; ES, urcendma procc" of jiaoi-jilienoid; S(\ .'piiacular canal; UF, ve.s- 
tibular fontanelle: IX and X, nintli and tentli nerve.. < 2 

Fig. 3. Left ^ide of Kune 'jicninen BET. ba-iptcrviroid proce—; EBA, 
foramina for cpibranchial arteiic~. EMA. ioiamen for efferent mamiihular artery; 
/< ', foramen for internal canitid artery ; E/ E, po'toiint.d ptoce^..: epiraciilar 

canal: FF, vestibular fontanelle: IX am! X. niiPh and teritli nerves, x 2. 








QUANTUM-COUNTER AMPLIFIERS FOR GAMMA 
RAY DETECTION, AND APPLICATIONS TO 
STUDIES IN RADIUM POISONING 

ROBLEY D. EVANS 

A'si>taiit Profe-ssur or PliVbii-^, llassachusetts Institute of XLcOuiolugy 

ABSTftAi T 

A pcrtut.le. tugged amplilier, with a diieet reading eounting-iate-inetei, 
has been developed for the study of feeble gamma rays. The instrument has 
been simplified so as to permit successful operation for those not specifically 
trained in experimental physics. Quantities of radium of the order of 5 X 10'® 
gni. or more may be determined in a few minutes. Calibrations have been 
made for determining the amount of radium contained in living victims of 
radium poisoning. 

IxTiiorrcTiox 

Ix 192S Geiger and iNIiiller de.'icribed a cylindrical cath- 
ode, Ydre anode dis^chargc tube (tube-counter) which i.s 
sensitive to gamma rays a.s well as to any ionizing radia- 
tion. Many workers have developed modifications of this 
instrument, each designed to meet particular detection re- 
quirements. As a sensitive detector of feeble gamma rays, 
tube-counters of this type have few iieers. The reason is 
simple. For every gamma ray qnantnm, producing one or 
more secondary electrons inside the cathode cylinder, the 
instrument discharges once. A vacuum-tube amplifier ainl 
recording circuit automatically add up the total number of 
such pulses. Thus there is an observed count for each 
gamma ray quantum favorably absorbed. But every de- 
tecting instrument has a background, or zero effect which 
it exhibits in the absence of the source of radiation to be 
measured. The magnitude of the statistical fluctuation in 
the background determines how feeble a source of radia- 
tion can be measured with any particular instrument. In 
a tube counter each cosmic ray, contamination alpha ray 

* This research was aided by a grant from the Penrose Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society. 
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and beta ray also produces one count and tliu^ each ab- 
sorbed gamma ray on a par statistically with these much 
more heavily ionizing ray>. It is just because the tube 
counter counts particles, and is oblivious of the relative 
ionization produced by these particles, that it i' a favored 
instrument for the detection of ^'ery feeble gamma rays. 

We had previously developed ’ tube counters having a 
particularly high sensitivity to gamma ray quanta. These 
counters have fine mesh screen cathodes made of heavy 
elements in order to increase the efficiency of production 
of countable secondary electrons. To obtain the highest 
sensitivity optimum values of the operating voltage and 
the pressure of the gas used to fill the coimter were found 
empirically. Such a counter will be called a quantum 
counter for brevity and to emphasize these special prop- 
erties. 

A number of types of vacuum tube amplifiers and re- 
corders had been developed by various workers. Several 
of these were satisfactory for use in a research laboratory 
by a suitably trained physicist. They did not lend them- 
selves to portable use, nor were they sufficiently reliable in 
the hands of a novice. Several problems in connection with 
our studies of radium poisoning demanded the development 
of an instrument without their bulk and multiplicity of 
controls. With the aid of a grant from the Penrose Fund, 
such an instrument has now been developed. It is rugged, 
small and portable, operates on 110 volt a.c., has but one 
control knob, and is direct reading. 

The technical details have been published ® and the 
present report will only summarize the main points and 
comment on a few matters which await further examination. 

High Voltage Supply 

Each tube counter has an operating voltage range and 
a particular voltage at which it exhibits optimum sensi- 
tivity. This voltag’e is generally somewhere between 1200 
and 2000 vplt.^ for air filled quantum counters, and depends 
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on the size of the counter and the pressure of the enclosed 
gas. The breadth of the range of permissable voltages is 
mainly governed by the type of high resistor used in cou- 
pling the counter to the liigli voltage supply and to the 
amplifier. If this resistance is as high as 10^" to ohms 
the operating range may be several hundred volts vide. 
At lower values the operating range narrows markedly, 
becoming only a few tens of volts wide at resistance values 
of 10“ ohms. The most satisfactory resistor seems to be in 
the neighborhood of o X 10“ ohms, where the operating 
range will be about one hnndred volts. 

Most counters also show a slight dependence on voltage 
even within this allowed range. It is therefore necessary 
to provide a very .stable high voltage supply for the counter, 
the variations ])eing held below 1 part in 1000 if possible. 
Cosyns - has descrilied counters Avhich are nearly independ- 
ent of applied voltage over a considerable range. But the 
experience of other workers indicates that this character- 
istic is to be attributed not to the counter tube itself but to 
his use of an electronic device in place of the more usual 
and much more compact high resistance. 

The tAvo most sati.sfactory forms of laboratory voltage 
stabilizer ^ included the use of dry batteries. Moreover 
each required the adjustment of tAvo control.'- to permit the 
selection of any arbitrary output A'oltage as Avell as the 
stabilization of thi'- A’oltage. Biifortniiately these tAvo con- 
trols are mutually interacting, hence some familiarity Avith 
the instrument is necessary for proper adjustment. 

The first difficulty, that of the dry battery, Avas remoA’ed 
in one of these circuits by replacing it AA’ith a small neon 
lamp,"^ thus considerably lightening the AA'eight and decreas- 
ing the A’olume of the stabilizer. HoAA'OA’er, this neon-pen- 
tode stabilizer still required the readjustment cf both con- 
trols AvhencA’er the output A’oltage is to l)e changed by much 
more than a hnndred A’olts. 

To circuniA’ent this difficulty aa’c developed also a stabi- 
lizer composed entirely of neon lamps.'^ A rectifier and 
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filter condenser supplies about .‘1000 volt-< to a series load 
containing a metallized resistance of se\'eral megohms and 
about 3.3 small G.E. neon giovr lamp> (type C D 100’2). 
Each lamp then exhibits a voltage drop of about GO volts, 
which is independent of fluctuations in the rectifier voltage. 
By means of a well insulated rotary switch any voltage up 
to 2100 may then be tapped from the series-bank of neon 
lamps. For vernier adjustment of the voltage within the 
60 volt steps thus provided, a high re-'istance potentiometer 
may be used across the two eud lamps in the serie''-bank. 
Thus compactness and simplicity are given the stal)ilizer. 

A word of warning is in order concei ning the neon lamps. 
As supplied by the manufacturer, a batch of lamps may 
contain individuals having operating voltages as low as 50 
volts and as high as 105 volts. From a box of 100 lamps, 
however, a group of 35 can usually be selected which have 
suitable properties. Moreover the starting characteristics 
of each individual lamp may vary rvith operating history. 
Careful selection, and exclusion of imperfect lamps, will 
usually result in an excellent stabilizer, capable of main- 
taining an output voltage constant to less titan 0.1 jiter cent 
for input a.c. line voltage fluctuations of 7 per cent, and 
with a negligible drift after the first few minutes of 
operation. 

Amplifier 

Each discharge of the quantum-counter delivers a very 
short iiulse to the first grid of a vacuum tube amplifier. 
The voltage peak of this puL^e is adequately large to permit 
easy amplification. The amplified pulses actuate a mag- 
netic message register for adding up the total number of 
pulses in any measured unit of time. The operation of a 
message register however, requires not a voltage surge 
alone but rather the passage of a given number of coulombs 
of electricity through its coils. It is therefore often desir- 
able to employ a pulse lengthening stage in the amplifier. 
The simplest device of this type is again a small neon glow 
lamp.^ 
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Any amplifier requires an auxiliary timing device, since 
tlie rate of counting is always the desired result of the meas- 
urement. The auxiliary clock, as v.'ell as the computations 
of the differences and rates could be eliminated by incor- 
porating a time scale in the amplifier. This was done by 
developing an amplifier and output deduce which reads di- 
rectly in counting rate. 

CorxTixG Bath IMetei; 

Hunt " had described, a frequency meter for use pri 
marily on periodic audio frecpiency vibrations. His gen- 
eral method has recently been used by Xeher and Harper '• 
for very high speed counting of random pulses. ATe were, 
however, concerned with much lower counting rates, and 
in addition sought to avoid batteries and moving parts such 
as the magnetic relay employed in Cos^uis ' meter. 

After tests on a number of types of circuits we settled 
on the one which showed the most promise and developed 
it into the circuit finally do-scribed.' The first-stage am- 
]fiifier is a '57 in conventional pentode hook-up. It feeds 
into a double triode ( '53) back coupled relaxation oscillator, 
developed from a circuit employed by Edgerton in the 
strobotac. This s,tage generates a pulse of definite time 
duration which is independent of the voltage and duration 
of the ( shorter) pulse fed it from the counter and first stage. 

Finally these pulses now of definite and uniform dura- 
tion are fed to an output pentode (’57) the plate current of 
which is swung from cut-olf to saturation and' held there 
during each pulse. This pentode thu^ passes a definite 
quantity of electricity into a large condenser for every 
discharge of the quantum counler. Shunting the conden>er 
is a resistance in >eries with a micrometer. The electrical 
time constant of the output circuit is 30 seconds, and we 
have shown ^ that the statistical fluctuations observed in the 
output current correspond to the natural fluctuations ex- 
pected in 60 second intervals if the counting were done by 
message register. 
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A selector switch permits the use of four size> of cou- 
pling' condenser between the second and third stag-es, thus 
allowing the instrument to cover four overla[)ping' ranges 
of counting rates from about 50 to 2000 per minute, and 
at the same time itreserve accuracy of reading. 

The output current at high counting rates is not cpiite 
linear with counting rate. This non-linearity enhances the 
accuracy of reading at low counting rates but does make 
scale calibrations necessary. We hope to so modify the 
output stage that this slight non-linearity can be circum- 
vented without sacrificing the large output current now 
available. At present it seems more worth while to pre- 
serve this large outimt current, which joermits the use of a 
rugged output meter. 

A variable bucking current is provided with which the 
output meter can be reset to zero while the background 
counting rate is being measured. Thereafter the activity 
of any source of gamma rays or x-rays is read directly from 
the meter, the principal corrections and computation having 
been automatically accomplished electrically by the instru- 
ment. 

Figure 1 shows two of the instruments. On the right 
is a portable unit with its carrying case cover removed. 
The first stage amplifiers and the cpiantum counter are in 
the aluminum housing seen in the foreground. The flexible 
cable connecting this with the amplifier permits placing the 
counter in any de-ired position Avith respect to a fixed source 
of radiatien. At the left is an amplifier Avith cover re- 
moA’ccl: in the foreground is a screen-cathode cpiantum- 
counter tube such as is used in all the instruments. 

Df.tep.aiixatiox* of tue Radioactivity of a Closed Systeai 

Through the use of the quantum counter and the coiint- 
ing-rate-iiieter Ave have dcA’eloped a preci>ion method for 
determining the total gamma ray activity of any source 
eA’en though it is contained in an inaccessible and absorbing 
medium.-'" This general method Avas particularly applied 
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to tlie problem of measuriii"' the total radium (' content of 
living victims of radium poisoning. Here the non-uniform 
distribution of radium in the skeleton, and the internal ab- 



Fig. 2 . Tlie nuiiibi'i's shew the relative iiitenbity of gamma railiation at 
five points near a seated victim of chronic radium poisoning. They also indi- 
cate th<? alis(dute intensities due to 1 niicrograiu of radium (as EaC) distrib- 
uted characteristically in the subject’s skeleton. The uiiit of absolute in- 
tensity IS the gamma lay inteiiAty observed on the same instrument at a 
distance of 1 meter fiom 1 niierogram of uusliielded radium. 


sorption and scattering of the gamma rays emitted vithin 
the body offer complications rvhieh had defeated previous 
attempts at direct measurements of this type. 
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As a result of a large number of such tests avo have nov 
cletermined the absolute gamma ray activity to l)e expected 
at eleven i^oints near the body of a victim of radium poison- 
ingiu Xhis multiplicity of calibration positions makes it 
possible to perform satisfactory measurements even on 
hospitalized patients who are immobilized by braces. For 
patients who are able to sit up a number of check determina- 
tions are made possible by using several of the positions 
indicated in Fig. 2. For example in this way, routine ex- 
aminations of workers in radium industries may be made. 
The high sensitivity and stability of the quantum counter 
instruments described above makes it possible to reduce 
the time required for such measurements to less than a 
tenth of that required -Adth earlier instruments. Moreover 
the detection instrument is now simple enough to be suc- 
cessfully operated by those not specifically trained in ex- 
perimental physics. 

In the routine measurement of small quantities of pack- 
aged radium (down to 5 X 10"- gm.) such as are used by 
some physicians, the quantum-counter method is generally 
superior to others. Figure 3 shows a laboratory type of 
imstrument designed specifically for this purpose. Here 
the quantum-counter is mounted in the vertical sleeve at 
the back of the amplifier. 

For larger quantities of radium (above 10"" gm.) a 
gamma ray ionization method is usually simpler, although 
the quantum-counter can be used if the source is kept sev- 
eral meters from the detector. For minute quantities of 
radon or radium (10'^ to 10^^* gm.) such as are found in the 
breath and excreta of victims of radium poisoning, the more 
elaborate emanation technique is demanded. 
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SOME CHYTRIDIACEOUS INHABITANTS OF 
SUBMERGED INSECT EXUVI-S: ^ 

F. K. SPARROW, JR. 

Assistant Piofessor cf Bf.tany, University of Michigan 


Abstkact 

111 tlie heterogeneous groups of j)laiit-like organisms ivliicU at jircscnt 
constitute the fungi, none is perhaps more peculiar or more obscure in its 
relationships than the Chytridiales, aii order of the Phycomycetes (“Algal- 
like Fungi”). The “chytrids, ” as they are commonly called, occur mainly 
in fresh rvater. v'here they may often choose strange and unusual substrata 
for their source of organic material. 

The chytridiaceous fungi described in this paper, which were collected in 
Denmark, England and in several localities in the United States, are remark- 
able in that all of them were found living in the submerged and empty 
exuvi®, or cast-otf integuments, of the larval, pupal and nymph stages of 
certain insects which pass through their immature stages in fresh water. 
Furthermore, so far as is known at present, alt but one of these fungi (Ehi- 
i:idium mtjcopJuJum A. Br.) appear to be entirely confined to this most ex- 
traordinary habitat. 

While over three decades have passed since any of the hitherto known 
species described in this paper have been reported, they have been found by 
the author to occur in abundance in exuvite, particularly those of members of 
the Chironomidce (midges'), Ephemerida (mayflies), Odmata (Anisoptera, 
dragonflies) and Fhruganeida (caddisflies). 

In their method of development and general body plan the .species ex- 
hibit a striking degree of similarity. Briefly, the posteriorly uniciliate free- 
swimming zoospore, which is the active agent of uon-sexual propagation, comes 
to rest, loses it.s cihum, and from the body of the spore a system of delicate, 
branching rhizoids emerges. These elongate and ramify extensively within 
the empty exuvi®, absorbing material which is transpoited to the developing 
spore body. Gradually the latter, which is also entirely within the cavity of 
the insect integument, enlarges and eventually boi-onies transformed into a 
sporangium, the contents of which become divided into numerous zoospores. 
These escape through a pore formed in the wall of the sporangium. A 
unique tyjte of sexual reproduction has also been observed ki several species. 

In this jirocess two or tliree young thalli become connected by an anastomos- 
ing of their rhizoidal systems and the contents of one or more plants pass 

through the rhizoids into a single thallus. The main body of the receptive 

plant (formed originally by the body of a quiescent zodEpore), after in- 
creasing in size, surrounds itself with ,a thick wall and becomes ti.'uisfurnied 
into a resting structure. This, upon germination, probably functions as a 
sporangium and gives rise to fiee-swiinming spores. 

1 Paper from the Department of Botany of the University of Michigan, 
no. 61.5. 
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Of the fuuiji described, Shisoclosmatium aurantiacmn, Bhicidium ra- 
mo)>itin. Bln^ophlyctis Petersenii and Obelidiiim hamaUixi are new s-pecies. 
Xone of the others has been heretofore c-ulleeted in the Fiiited States nor 
have they apparently been observed in Europe, so far as the records indicate; 
during the past 30 years. 


Introductiox 

Although it is generally appreciated that cliytridia- 
ceous fungi may be remarkable and oftentimes bizarre in 
their body structure and reproductive activities, it is no 
less trite that in their efforts to obtain nourishment they 
may also choose strange and unusual sub.strata. Of such, 
none is perhaps more extraordinary than the submerged, 
empty larval, pupal, and nymph cases of certain insects 
which pass through their immature stages in fresh water. 
Just what nutriment there is in the exuvife which is attrac- 
tive to the swimming spores of these phycomycetous fungi 
is not at present known. It seems reasonable to suppose, 
however, that in the complex series of chemical processes 
which precede the emergence of the adult insects, substances 
are produced, particularly by the moulting glands, which 
are readily available to the fungi. That it is not the chi- 
tinous material of the integument which is fed upon seems 
indicated by the fact that the fungi may disappear after 
a relatively short period of growth, ivhereas the case itself 
may remain apparently unchanged many months in water 
before disintegrating. When integuments are examined 
directly after collection fungi are ordinarily not present in 
any great variety or number. However, if these exuviae 
are kept in shallow bowls of distilled water for a few days, 
a remarkable growth of iihycomycetous fungi ensues. 

It would appear that not all insect grouiis are suitable 
for the needs of the fungi, although not many have as yet 
been explored. For example, the exuviae of mosquitoes and 
crane-flies seem almost devoid of chytridiaceous fungi, 
whereas the larval cases of the CJiironomldcB (midges), the 
nymph cases of the EpJiemerida (mayflies), the Odonata 
(Anisoptera) (dragonflies), and particularly the pupal 
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cases of the Phryganeiflm (caddisflies) are unusually favor- 
able substrata. 

Xearly all our knowledge of integument fungi we owe 
to the work of Docent Dr. H. E. Petersen of Copenhagen 
who, over 30 years ago ( 1903 ), called attention to the fact 
that in this habitat there existed a remarkable and charac- 
teristic phycomycetous flora. In the summer of 1933 it 
was the writer’s good fortune to have the opportunity of 
collecting and observing these fungi under Dr. Petersen’s 
guidance, and to that indefatigable and gracious investi- 
gator the writer wishes to express at this time his most 
grateful appreciation. As a result of the information thus 
obtained, it was possible not only to observe a number of 
Danish species but to extend these observations to material 
collected in the United States. The following account is 
based mainly on specimens obtained from these countries, 
and, to a lesser degree, on a few from the vicinity of 
Cambridge, England. 

Methods of Collectiox 

In the Danish lakes the eximas of caddisflies are found 
in June and July in great numbers floating among the 
reeds near the leeward shore and in the debris piled up by 
the wind at the water’s edge. 'While one may pick many 
of these almost invisible cases directly out of the lake and 
put them into small bottles of water, this method requires 
a considerable amount of exploration. A more efficient 
method, at least in American waters, is to gather a large 
quantity of the wet debris blovm up along the edge of the 
lake, wrap it in newspapers or put it in metal containers, 
and bring it back to the laboratory. There, small amounts 
are put in shallow glass dishes, against a dark background, 
and the material is well mixed with a little water. Each 
dish is then rocked gently back and forth and the integu- 
ments picked out as they move toward the surface. Subse- 
quently, these are placed in shallow bowls of distilled, or 
filtered lake water and left in a cool laboratory room ( 17- 
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20' C.). Usually %\utliin 12 hours some fungi will have 
api^eared and during the next 3-1 days they will ac-hieve 
their maximum period of development. In the following- 
few days their numbers rapidly decline — the available nu- 
triment probably being nearly exhausted — and only the 
resting spores and a few sporangia of certain species will 
persist. 

In addition to the chytridiaceous fungi, to be described 
in this paper, various species of Aplianomyces always ap- 
pear. These have been referred by Petersen {1903, 1905) 
to A. l(Evis cleB., A. scaher deB. and A. conigrr, a new spe- 
cies. A further study of them is highly desirable, par- 
ticularly the deBaryan species. 

In Denmark, material was obtained principally from 
the Esrom So, Pure So, Sender So, and a small pond in 
Dyrehaven, all localities in Sealand. In Jutland collections 
were made in a few small ponds among the dunes at Eaah- 
jaerg Milen near Skagen. The American collections came 
from three localities : a small pond near Hyannis, one at 
Xonamesset Beach on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, and Clark’s 
Pond, Canaan, Xew Hampshire (X. H.). The writer is 
greatly indebted to Professor Leland Griggs of the De- 
partment of Biology of Dartmouth College for the oppor- 
tunity of making a number of collections at the latter site. 

Fc'xgi Collected 

1. Asferophlyctis sarcoptoides H. E. Petersen 

This is one of the most striking of integument-inhabiting 
chytrids. The zoospore, after swarming for about two 
hours, comes to rest and retracts its cilium which deliquesces 
into a droplet and is apparently absorbed into the body of 
the spore (Fig. 1, a). A short germ tube is then produced 
which almost immediately forms two oppositely-directed 
branches (Fig. 1, h). As enlargement of the spore body 
proceeds, the branches elongate and rebranch, generally 
dichotomously. A marked inflation of the whole region 
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of juncture of the primary germ tube and the two branches 
is soon perceptible (Fig. 1, c-e), and this ultimately forms 
the broadly fusiform or spherical sub-sporangial apophy- 
sis, so conspicuous a feature of the mature thallus (Fig. 

1, j)- 



Fig. 1. Asfernphliictis sarcoptoults, all X 1160. Figs, a—j, thalli in 
various stages of development; fig. a. zoi'Spore tvith deUi[uescing cilium at- 
tached to it; fig. Z), very young stage, deliiiuo'ced cilium still present, ilii- 
zoidal system established ; fig. c, later stage, shuiving beginning of irregular 
shajie assumed by si'oie body and bro.adcmng of region of apophysis; fig. d, 
another, showing beginning of fusiform apopdiy^is; figs, t—ii, slightly later 
stages; fig. h, young thallus riith one of the spines already solid, resembling 
Obtlidium titucronatiim ; figs, i, J, nearly mature thalli; fig. J:, spoiungium 
with bifurcated spines. 
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The spore body as it enlarges may assume various im- 
s\Tnmetrieal shapes (Fig. 1. /, / 7 , /), caused chiefly by the 
formation of broad lobes. As the sporangium increases in 
size, the irregular lobations become more pronounced and 
are responsible for the strikingly stellate appearance of the 
mature sporangium (PI. 1, fig. 13, PL 4, fig. F). Occa- 
sionally, very young thalli are formed which resemble 
Obelidium mucronatim to a marked degree (Fig. 1, It). 

During gro'^dh of the fungus, the content of the enlarg- 
ing body of the zoospore, which -ftfill become the sporangium, 
undergoes a series of changes. These were not followed 
in great detail. The hyaline plasma of the zoospore con- 
tains a single oil droplet which very soon after the spore 
comes to rest fragments into two parts. As germination 
proceeds, the droplets break up further. The hitherto rela- 
tively clear protoplasm soon becomes distinctly granular, 
vacuoles may appear, and the whole may become charged 
with numerous small globules and minute, very refractive 
bodies. The globules, as the thallus assumes its maximum 
size, become collected into groups (Fig. 1, j), and probably 
fuse to form the “reserve bodies “ of the zoospores. 

The mature sporangium is irregularly stellate (PI. 1, 
fig. 13, PI. 4, fig. F), and possesses a varying number of 
rather blunt, often thick-walled, refractive protuberances, 
distributed haphazardly over its surface. Occasionally, 
sporangia similar to those shown in Pig. 1, lx, PI. 1, fig. 19, 
are found, the surfaces of which are covered vith great 
numbers of small, thin-walled, generally bifurcated spines. 
Such sporangia may possibly be variations of the usual 
type, or they may belong to another, as yet minamed species. 
The typical sporangia are variable in size ; in the Danish 
material they were 17-23 a in width, the nearly spherical 
apophysis varying from 6-11 in the American specimens 
they were generally 20-28 jj. in width, the apoiDhysis being 
8-10 g.. Occasionally, giant sporangia were found, one in 
a dragonfly from Clark’s Pond measuring 52 a in diameter 
by 33 a high, the apophysis being 13 a. However, the zo- 
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osporeb of this large specimen were only 2.6 [r in diameter. 

From the sub-sporangial apophysis there emerges — 
generally from two oppositely-placed main branches — the 
rhizoidal system. This consists in mature plants of many 
gradually tapering, profusely branched rhizoids. Due to 
the tenuity of its more distal parts it is impossible to obtain 
any precise idea of the extent of this nutrient-gathering 
system. While its components may generally be followed 
as much as 100 u. on either side of the sporangium, they 
probably go considerably farther. 

The zoospores are cleaved out simultaneously in the 
sporangium. During maturation, and sometimes earlier, 
there is formed, generally on the lower third of the sporan- 
gium, a single discharge papilla about D-5 a in diameter. 
Upon its deliquescence, the zoospores emerge in a compact 
mass, devoid of individual ciliary activity, through a pore 
formed in the wall of the sporangium (PL 1, fig. 14). At 
the mouth of the pore they remain in a motionless, sub- 
spherical cluster for about two minutes. Then a few spores 
on the periphery initiate individual motion ; this ordinarily 
starts as a slight “trembling” of the spore body which 
increases in its intensity and culminates in a violent lashing 
of the spore from side to side. In a short time all are in 
motion and the group now becomes a writhing mass of 
tugging individuals endeavoring to pidl their cilia free from 
some apparently confining substance. After a few minutes 
of this wild activity, occasional spores dart from the mass 
and SA\um aAvay, quickly followed by others, until all have 
been dispersed. The presence of a confining’ Amsicle during 
this period of marked activity at the mouth of the pore 
could not be demonstrated. Indeed, from the fact that the 
spores escaped from the mass at different points of the 
periphery, it seems very probable that none was present 
and by Avhat method they Avere kept Avithin a definite, cir- 
cumscribed region during the period of intense actiAuty 
preceding escape is not known. HoAveA'er, it did seem that 
in the late stages the loAA'er extremities of the cilia Avere 
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held to the mouth of the pore, or perhaps within the sporan- 
gium. The sigiiificance of this swarming at the orifice of 
the sporangium — characteristic of many other chytrids as 
well as Asferopliliictis — ^is not clear. To the writer, it 
seems somehow to be connected with the final fashioning of 
the cilia. It is possible that these are unformed or only 
partially formed at the time of emergence and may re- 
cpiire further maturation before the spore can swim away. 

Occasional variations in the metliocl of spore discharge 
are found. The most common of these is the possession 
by the spores of a slight degree of individual movement 
immediately after discharge. However, they have never 
been observed to be discharged directly from the sporan- 
gium as motile, free-swimming bodies. In some cases, the 
discharge papilla had bored through the wall of the integai- 
ment and the spores discharged out into the water (PI. 1, 
fig. 17). 

The zoospore (PI. 1, fig. 15) is of the usual chytridi- 
aceous type, and possesses a broadly ellipsoidal to nearly 
spherical body, 5 a long by 3 a in diameter, within the clear 
plasma of which is imbedded either centrally or somewhat 
laterally, a refractive globule. Trailing behind is a single 
cilium about 35 a in length. During the period of swarm- 
ing', which is, under the conditions of observation, up to 
about two hours, the spore darts swiftly throughout the 
integument, eventually coming to rest, giving a few feeble 
hops, and then retracting its cilium. Xo amceboid motion 
was observed, although it may possibly occur. 

Resting spores have been found in both the Danish and 
American material. Tlie.-^e are essentially similar to the 
sporangia (PI. 1, fig. 16, PI. 4, fig. E) but possess much 
thicker walls — the spines in irarticular being nearly solid. 
Further, the rhizoidal system is generally not so regularlv 
spaced as that of the sporangia. The resting bodies are 
usually about 20-30 a in greatest diameter. Petersen (l.c.) 
has figured these spores as “sporanges clu second type” 
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and has inferred that they may possibly be resting struc- 
tures. 

It ^\dll be recalled that, in connection -with the formation 
of resting spores in a related form, Siphonaria, Petersen 
{ 1903 ) slio’wed that an anastomosing of the rhizoidal sys- 
tems of two (or 3) plants occurred and that the contents of 
one of these (a smaller thallns) probably passed into the 
other, which became the resting spore. In a previous paper 
the present writer { 1935 ) mentioned his confirmation of 
Petersen's observations on this peculiar type of sexual 
process and extended it to another genus, Rhizodosmatium. 
While the evidence is as yet scanty that there is a sexual 
process preceding resting spore formation in Asteroplilyc- 
ils, there seem to be some grounds for believing that here, 
too, it exists. In PL 1, fig. 18, is shown a resting spore, 
found in a midge integument from Xew Hampshire, to the 
delicate rhizoidal system of which are attached two unde- 
veloped tlialli of Asieropldydls. This is not an isolated 
instance, but one of a number of such cases observed. It 
seems iDrobable that these small structures are in reality 
“male” thalli which have transferred some of their con- 
tents by means of their rhizoidal systems into the other 
lilant. However, in spite of the numerous instances ob- 
served of this association of small and large thalli, the 
writer is not as yet preiiared to say that in Asterophlydis 
sexuality is definitely knovm, even though the evidence at 
hand for it is very strong. Another type of sexuality may 
be indicated by the young plant shown in PI. 4, fig. D. Here, 
attached by a tube to the thallns, is a knob-like body, pos- 
sibly a cystospore; the significance of this is not clear. 

In very old midge integuments, maintained in the lab- 
oratory for some months, empty thick-walled structures 
were found, which were probably germinated resting spores. 
While the process of germination was not observed, from 
the presence of a prominent, basal pore in the wall, it is 
probable that they liberated zoospores in the same manner 
as sporangia. 
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Collections. Denmark: ( cadclisflies ) ; Dyreliaveii. 20. 
YI. 33 : Gribskov, 24. VI. 33 ; Eaabjaerg Vilen, Jutland, 20. 
YII. 33. United States: Clark’s Pond, N. H., 10. IX. 34, 
8. X. 35 (midges), 15. X. 35 (dragonfly), 31. AJ 30 (may- 
flies) : Cape Cod, Vass., 23. AVI. 34 (eaddisfly). 

2. Siphonaria variahiHs H. E. Petersen 

In tbe Danish collections, this remarkable fungus was 
most often found in eaddisfly exuviae which had been about 
6-7 days in the laboratory. Apparently it reached its 
greatest development after the first “wave” of fungus in- 
vasion had passed. It has been observed only twice in the 
Xew Hampshire collections, once in dragonfly and once in 
mayfly integuments. The following description is drawn 
entirely from Danish material. 

The method of development of Siphonaria, while in the 
main like that of Asterophlyctis, presents certain peculiar 
features which are difficult to visualize and illustrate. Fur- 
ther, the small size of the fungus renders interpretation 
of the details very susceptible to error, and the following- 
account may, no doubt, be amended by subsecpient obser- 
vations. 

The zoospore upon coming to rest, loses its cilium in the 
same manner as Asterophlyctis (Pig. 2, a). After retrac- 
tion, the spjore may undergo a limited period of feeble 
amoeboid movement (Fig. 2, 5). Upon germination, it en- 
larges and there is formed at the narrower end of the broad, 
somewhat irregidarly shaped pyriform body, a cup-like 
thickening of the membrane, which generally appears as a 
distinct, crescent-shaped black line (Fig. 2, c, d). Prom the 
opposite, broader end there is produced a germ tube which 
soon divides into two opposed branches (Fig. 2, d). There 
is reason for believing that this tube is actually produced 
sub-basally, rather than basally (Fig. 2, c). The body of 
the spore enlarges and the extension and branching of the 
rhizoidal system continues. For the sake of clarity, the 
'ihape of the young sporangium may perhaps be compared 
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with that of a pear: the narrower end, possessing the cup- 
like membrane, becomes tilted downward as growth pro- 
ceeds (Fig. 2, /), and in the furrow thus formed on the 
“underside" the rhizoidal system has its origin. As this 
system becomes more elaborate the primary germ tube in- 



zoospore devoid of eilium, uiidergoing- amoeboid motion; figs, o— /, various 
stages in the establisiimeiit of tiie thallus, the discharge papilla already 
clearly evident; fig. g, immature thallus, front view; fig. h. immature thallus, 
side view, showing the relation of the papilla and the swollen point of ori- 
gin of the rhizoids ; fig. i. rear view of young thallus, showing relationships 
of apophysis and papilla ; fig. j. front view of young thallus. Figs, i'-o, 
FJiizoclosraatium glohos-am : figs. Jc, J. earliest stages seen; figs, m-o, young, 
developing thalli, showing apophysis and rudiments of rhizoidal .systems. 
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flate.s and forms a spherical or subsplierical apophysis. In 
mature sporangia, this structure is often difficult to see, for 
in “front-view” (Fig. 2, g, j) it is covered by tlie down- 
ward-tilted prominent “nose” of the sporangium, whereas 
in “rear-view” it is almost invisible against the background 
of the sporangial protoplasm (Fig. 2, i, PL 1, tigs. 1, 2). 
However, in “side-view” (Fig. 2, h) and in discharged spo- 
rangia it is very prominent (PI. 1, fig. 9). 

Two characteristics of the rhizoids of Siphonaria are 
the thickness of their walls, which may appear as double 
lines for a considerable distance from the sporangium, and 
the tendency in many cases for the rhizoidal branches to 
arch above the sporangium and nearly encircle it (PI. 1, 
figs. 1-3). 

As increase in the size of the sporangium proceeds, the 
narrower end becomes more conspicuous and it is soon evi- 
dent that it will become the discharge papilla. 

During development, changes take place in the character 
of the protoplasm. In the cpfiescent zoospore, there is 
found a single minute, rust-colored droplet, and, usually in 
addition, a somewhat larger hyaline body, possibly the 
nucleus. The latter is soon lost sight of as germination 
takes place, but the globule is obso'ved to fragment into 
several smaller bodies. These lose their color and there is 
left no trace of pigmentation in the protoplasm. One or 
more vacuoles may appear as growth continues, as well as 
colorless, refractive globules and minute, irregularly shaped 
bodies. Alien the sporangia have attained a diameter of 
about 20-25 a, the protoplasm assumes a faint rust tinge, 
possibly due to an even dispersion of minute globules of 
that color. These probably fuse to form the larger, regu- 
larly spaced globules which characterize the sporangium as 
it reaches maturity (PI. 1, fig. 3). Aliat causes the reap- 
pearance at this time of the distincti\'e coloration which 
was lost during early stages in the formation of the thallus, 
is not known. At maturity, the rhizoids are drained of 
their contents which pass into the sporangium. 
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The mature sporangium, -while some-what variable in 
form, is usually sub-giobose or broadly reniform. Its pre- 
cise shape is ditScult to describe, but can be visualized, in 
part, from the dra-w-ings. Wide variations in size were 
found. It -^vas noted, ho-wever, that in small integuments, 
the majority of the sporangia -were much smaller and less 
variable in size than in larger ones. Thus, in the former 
instance, most of the sporangia varied from 15.6-20.8 a in 
diameter by 15.6-23.1 a in height, the breadth generally 
exceeding- the height, -whereas in the latter case, most of 
them varied from 31.2-39.0 a in diameter by 31.2-36.1 a in 
height (PL 1, fig. 8). HoAvever, in these same integuments, 
where, ineidently, sexual reproduction was occurring in 
abundance, there were mature sporangia which did not ex- 
ceed 15.6 X 15.6 IX (PI. 1, fig. 7). In dragonfly integuments 
from New Hampshire the sporangia were about 42 ix high 
by 38 IX in diameter. 

The cleavage of the zoospores Avas no cliiTerent from the 
simultaneous process observed in related forms. The pa- 
pilla of discharge, which in this unsual case was recogniz- 
able from the onset of germination of the spore and which 
was clearly distingui-shable throughout the development of 
the thallus, became very prominent in the mature sporan- 
gium because of the formation of a rofractiA'e glistening- 
material within it. However, if one compares the size of 
the mature structure Avith that laid cIgaa’ii by the spore at 
its germination, it is evident that there has been A'ery little 
increase in its diameter. While the spores Avere completely 
cleaved out in the sporangia, it seems probable as in Asfero- 
phJ yetis, that final maturation of the cilia occurred after 
discharge. Upon the deliquescence of the tip of the pro- 
truding papilla, the majority of the spores floAA’ed out (PI. 
1, fig. 4) and formed a motionless, nearly sifiierical or 
columnar mass at the mouth of the short discharge tube 
(PI. 1, fig. 5). After a feAv minutes the remaining spores 
emerged azid joined the main body AA'hich was still intact, 
but noAv more irregular in shape. The last zoospores to 
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emerge were seen to possess feebly developed cilia. After 
another minute, during which time the even contour of the 
mass was noticeably crenulated by the spherical shape of 
the now individualized spores (PI. 1, tig. 7). independent 
motion was initiated. During the brief period of “group 
swarming” which followed, the mas> of spores became very 
elongate. Finally, the indimduals broke away and darted 
about aimlessly in the integument. There seems to be no 
evidence for the presence of a vesicle, and, as in Astero- 
phlyctis, the method whereby the spores are kept together 
after discharge is unknovm. As has been suggested, the 
whole process may be concerned with the maturation of the 
cilia. Minor variations in the process of discharge were 
frequent, but in the majority of cases observed, it followed 
the sequence just outlined. 

The spore body, which is 5.0 ;ji. long X 2.5 a diameter, is 
somewhat pyriform, with the narrow part directed forward 
(PI. 1, fig. 6). In the rear there trails a single cilium about 
4-5 times that of the spore body in length. Within the 
body of the momng spore are generally two conspicuous 
structures, a minute, laterally placed rust-colored globule, 
and a larger, hyaline, spherical body, possibly the nucleus. 

The zoospores dart rapidly about and come to quick 
stops for brief periods before resuming their activity. Im- 
mediately after liberation from the discharged mass they 
may hop about, flexing their cilia before assuming the dart- 
ing type of movement. They seem capable of only feeble 
amoeboid motion and this is of very limited duration. How- 
ever, interestingly enough, this usually occurs after the 
partial or whole retraction of the cilium, a feature, which 
the writer has never observed in any other chytrid. 

In establishing the genus Siphonaria, Petersen { 1903 ) 
indicated that the formation of resting spores was preceded 
by a type of conjugation of a very unusual character. In 
this process, a rhizoid from one thallus becomes fused with 
that of another. After fusion, further growth of one plant 
is stopped and it discharges its contents into the other. 
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wliifli continues to increase in size, surrounds itself %\T.th 
a thick membrane, and becomes the resting spore. 

The present writer can confirm unqualifiedly Petersen’s 
observations on the method of conjugation in Siplionarla. 
In many cases actual contact of the two bodies appeared 
to have been accomplished solely by the efforts of the 
thallus which was later to become the resting spore (PL 1, 
fig. 10). The rhizoids of this plant seemed to seek out the 
other and often, instead of fusing with the vegetative sys- 
tem, made direct contact with the main body. While, be- 
cause of the small size and inconspieuousness of the rhizoids 
the early stages in this fusion were not observed, the writer 
has followed the subsequent fairly rapid transportation of 
materials from the smaller to the larger bodv (PI. 1, figs. 
10 , 11 ). 

The “male” structures, one or two of which (PI. 4, figs. 
A-C) were connected to a single receptive body, were simi- 
lar in shape to that of the very young thalli. Whether they 
were produced only by the small sporangia noted premously 
(PL 1, fig. 7) is not kno-ttii. They varied from 7-11 a in 
length by 5-8 pi in diameter and possessed a rhizoidal sys- 
tem of limited extent. The mature restmg spore (PL 1, 
fig. 12) was broadly ellipsoidal or somewhat reniform, the 
majority 13.0-15.6 (a high by 15.6-18.2 g. in diameter, and 
possessed a broAra, smooth or slightly crenulated wall, 2.0- 
2.5 u. thick. The rhizoidal system was, in most cases, stout 
and Avell-deA'eloped, but not so extensive as that formed 
by the sporangia. The content of the spore appeared hya- 
line, coarsely granular, and guttulate. Germination of the 
resting spore aa'us not observed. 

Collections. Denmark: (caddisflies) ; Sender So, 18. VI. 
33; Dyrehaven, 20. VI. 33; Esrom So, 24. VI. 33. United 
States: Clark’s Pond, X. H.. 20. IX. 34 (dragonfly), .31. V. 
36 (mayflies). 
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3. Rhizoclosniatium gloliosum H. E. Petor.^en 

This is the most ubiquitous chytrid found in exuvia? 
where it may occur in great numbers. It has been collected 
by me in Xew Hampshire, on Cape Cod, i^Iassachnsetts, and 
at Cambridge, England, as well as from localities in Sea- 
land and Jutland, Denmark. 

In its method of development Rliizuclosinafinrii is, so far 
as can be determined, almost exactly like that of Astero- 
pldyciis, save that the spherical or somewhat ellipsoidal 
body of the germinating spore retains its shape throughout 
its subsequent growth and transformation into a sporan- 
gium (Fig. 2, A'-o). 

Considerable variation in the shape of the sub-sporan- 
gial apophysis was noted. In practically all of the Danish 
specimens this was broadly fusiform, as in Asieroplihjctls. 
and 5 u broad by 3 >j. high. In the American and British 
material, however, it was more variable in this respect, the 
apophysis frequently being sub-spherical, pyramidal or 
clavate (PL 2, fig. 18), and occasionally possessing a basal 
stalk from which the rhizoids arose. The fusiform shape 
was, however, predominate (PL 2, fig. 20, PL 4, fig. II). 

The mature sporangia were spherical or sub-spherical, 
smooth-walled, and 13-22 ij, in diameter, although occasional 
dwarf specimens, 9-10 a in diameter were observed (PL 2, 
fig. 21). The very delicate rhizoidal system was much 
branched and often exceedingly extensive (PL 4, fig. II). 

The zoosiDores were formed Avithin the sporangium and 
were liberated after the formation of a discharge pore, in 
most eases situated near the basal aiAophysis (PL 2, fig. 19). 
HoAA’over, in material from midge exmfise collected in XeAV 
Hampshire, this Avas sub-apical, f)r occasionally apical (PL 
2, fig. 21). The zoospores AA'ere discharged in a compact 
mass, and underAA'ent the i^ame period of SAA’arming before 
escape as aauis noted in Asterophlyctls. In Rhizoclosvia- 
hoAA'ever, there seemed to bo a A’esicle formed Avhich 
surrounded the emerged spore mass. This structure could 
occasionally be detected under particularly faA’orable eon- 
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ditions : additional proof of its presence was supplied by 
Spirilla wliicb gathered around the ejected spores. During 
later phases of the swarming of the zoospores within the 
vesicle, these bacteria could be seen unsuccessfully attempt- 
ing to bore through the Avail and after the escape of the 
spores, which took place at one spot on the A^esicle, they 
lost all interest in the membrane and moA^ed away. 

The zoospores AA’ere someAvhat ellipsoidal, 3-4 ul long by 
2.0 in diameter, possessed a colorless, centrally or laterally 
placed oil globule and a posterior cilium about 20 a long 
(PI. 2, fig. 24). 

After a Aveek or more of non-sexual reproductive ac- 
tiA'ity, the formation of sporangia generally ceased and the 
fungus produced only resting spores. The small size of the 
organism and particularly the tenuity of the rhizoidal sys- 
tem made obserA'ations on the formation of these resting 
si:jores unusually difficult. HoAvever, the Avriter feels that 
further Avork by other investigators Avill confirm the fact 
that they are produced after a sexual act essentially like 
that found in Siphonaria. 

A considerable number of immature resting bodies both 
from Danish and American material Avere examined under 
particularly favorable optical conditions, and in almost 
eA'ery case it AA'as pos.sible to trace a connection betAA*een 
these structures and one. or occasionally tAA'o, smaller thalli 
Avhich Avere universally present in the immediate A’icinity 
(PI. 2, figs. 22, 23, PI. 4, fig. G). The only indications that 
could be detected of the passage of material from the smal- 
ler to the larger thallus Avere slight irregularities in the 
diameter of the rhizoids (PI. 2, fig. 22). ObserA’ations 
seemed to shoAv also that the tAvo thalli AA’ere at first of the 
same size, but that the recei3tiA'e one soon increased mark- 
edly, AA’hereas the other remained practically unchanged. 

The mature resting spore (PI. 2, fig. 23) is generally 
s|)herical or broadly .sjjheroidal AA’ith a smooth, faintly broAA’n 
Avail about 2 a thick. Like the .sporangia, there is a broad 
fu.'iform basal apophy-is from either tip (if AA’hieh a rlii- 
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zoidal system emerges. However, .sy,>tem appears 

more limited iu extent than that of the -poranaia. Tin* 
germination of these spores lia-^ not been witnessed. 

Collections. BenmarJ:: (eaddisflies ) ; Sonder So. IS. VI. 
33; Dyreiiaven, 20. VI. 33; Gribskov. 24. VI. 33: E^rem Sil, 
24. VI. 33; Eaabjaerg Milen, Jutland, 20. VII. 33. United 
States: Clark's Poiuk X. H., 10. IX. 34, 20, IX. 34, 8. X. 35 
(midges) ; 15. X. 35 (dragonfly) ; 31. V. 36 (mayflies) : Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, 23. VII. 34 (eaddisfly). England: 
Cambridge, 10. VIII. 35 (midges). 

4. BJiizoclosinatinm aurantiacinn n. sp. 

Under this name the writer segregates a form men- 
tioned by Petersen in his discussion of Rhizoclosmatium 
glohosum, and observed by the writer several times in 
Danish and American collections. The fungus occurs in 
company with J?. glohosum but dift’ers frum it in several 
particulars. As the two fungi generally occur in the same 
integument it does not seem probable that one is simjDly a 
physh (logical variety of the other. 

The sporangia (PL 2, figs. 14, 15) are spherical, and 
27-38 a in diameter — larger than those of R. gJohosiim. 
Further, the smaller, ellipsoid zoospores (2.5 \ 2.0 (j.), are 
provided at maturity with a minute, rusty-(:)range globule, 
rather than a larger, colorless one (PI. 2, fig. IG). 

The method of spore discharge, the basal position of 
the discharge pore (PI. 2, fig. 17), the apophysis, and the 
rhizoidal system are similar to tho^^e of R. glohosum. 

R. aurantiacum n. sp. 

Sporangia globose, smooth-walled, 27-38 a in diameter, 
generally with a broadly fusifoi-m -.ubsporangial apophysis 
from the narrower ends of which the branched rhizoidal 
sy.stem arises ; zoospores somewhat elliptical, 2.5 u. long by 
2.0 [j. in diameter, provided with a minute rusty-orange 
globule, escaping by a basal pore formed near the apophy- 
sis. Besting spores not observed. .Saprophytic in the 
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pupal cases of Phrf/gojif^ifJ'ue. Denmark: in nyinpli c-a.^e^ of 
the O'Tniiafd, Xew Hampshire, H. S. A. 

Rh izucloiniathi >11 aiDantiacuin u. "ph 

S]jorangia globo^a. pariete laevi, a dia, ^ah->po- 

rangiali apoplly^i late fnsiformi pleriimr|ne praedita. cuius 
ab extremis angustioribus systema rliizoideum ramosum 
enascitur; zoosporte paulum elliptieae, 2.5 a long X 2.0 a 
dia., giobulo minuto luteofusco pr^edit^e, ex ostiolo basali 
iuxta apophysim formato emergentes. Sporse perdurante' 
null observatte. 

Sapropliyticum in iiitegumenti.s puparuni Pliryganeidia- 
rum, in Dania : in integiimentis nympharum (Jdonatoruin. 
in Xew Hampshire, America^ borealis. 

Collections. Deiiniarli: (caddisflies), Gi’ibskov, 24. VI. 
33: United States: Clark’s Pond, Xew Hampshire, 20. IX. 
34: 15. X. 35 (midges): 31. V. 36 (mayflies). 

5. Rliizidtion mi/copltiln »i A. Braun 

This fungus has been collected by me only in Xew Hamp- 
shire, and at Cambridge, England. 

While the development of the sporangia vas not fol- 
lowed in any detail, it was evident that the zoospore upon 
germination produced a single stout rhizoid which, while 
it occasionally gave rise to secondary branches, always re- 
mained the most conspicuous comi)onent of the nutrient- 
gathering system (PL 2, figs. 1-3). The body of the spore 
itself enlarged and ultimately formed a spherical or sub- 
spherical sjDorangium, 28-50 a in diameter (PI. 2, fig. 4). 
Generally, though not universally, the proximal portion of 
the rhizoid became slightly inflated, forming a sub-sporan- 
gial apophysis (PI. 2, fig. 6). 

After the deliquescence of a sub-apical or lateral pore, 
the zobsp<.ires, which were clearly delimited within the spo- 
rangium, emerged in a compact siib-.spherical mass (PL 2, 
fig. 5). Subsei[uently. the sporangium and the apophysis, 

- I am greatly indebted to Prof. P. C. Xcniiah of Dartmoutli Coll -ge for 
the Latin dvseriptions coutaini'd in till- paper. 
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wliieli at till? time could be seen to be separated by cross- 
walls from both the sporangium and the rhizoid, partially 
collapsed rendering the empty rhizoidal system nearly in- 
visible. Outside the sporangium the mass of zoospores 
gradually fell apart into separate units, each with its con- 
spicuous refractive globule. After about a minute the 
spores assumed individual movement and there was in- 
itiated a very remarkable period of swarming. At first 
the writhing mass, which by this time was ten or more mu 
distant from the orifice, assumed a broadly reniform shape 
(PI. 2. fig. 7, a). After several minutes, during which time 
the >pores continued to sAvarm A’iolently, the shape of the 
mass changed and became broadly sagittate (PI. 2, fig. 1,1)). 
This SAvarming AA’as maintained for some minutes until 
finally a foAv spores darted from the apex of one of the 
lobes, soon folloAved by the remainder, Avhich escaped by 
the same route, or from the tip of the opposite lobe. 

In its main aspects this type of discharge resembles that 
found in the other species described in this loaper. Hoaa’- 
ever, in tAA'o features it differs. The first of these is the 
change in shape that the ejected mass of sAA’armers under- 
goes, and the second the fact that, so far as could be deter- 
mined, the spores moved aAvay from the orifice and had no 
connection AA’ith the sporangium. As in Bldzodosmaiunt, 
a ve.'icle seems to l)e formed A\Iiich confines the spores and 
against AA'hich they beat in an effort to escape. Further 
eA'idence for the presence of a A’esicle is to be found in the 
action of bacteria A\hich rush to the spore mass and form 
a boundary around it. Then, too, Avhen escape is finally 
achieved by the sAvarmers, they emerge from tAVO definite 
•siAuts. the tips of the lobes, not indiscriminately oA'er the 
■'Urface a< one AA-ould expect if no confining membrane Avere 
present. 

The zoo-pores are spherical and 4 a in diameter or 
broadly ellipsoidal and .la lonu l>y 3a in diameter: they 
po--es- a -inele (rarely 2) conspieu'-ui.'. laterally-]daced. 
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colorless, refractive globule. From the rear of the body 
trails a cilium, 30-33 a in length. 

Xo resting spores were formed in any of the material. 

Collections. Unite/] States: Clark’s Pond (X. H.), 10. 
IX. 34 (midges), 31. V. 30 (mayflies). England : (midges) 
Cambridge, 10. VIII. 35. 

0. Rliizidium raniosum n. sp. 

In exuviae from both Denmark and Xew Hampshire there 
was occasionally observed in limited numbers, a species of 
Rliizidium which differed in several respects from R. mgeo- 
philum and other members of the genus. 

The sporangium is globose or rarely ellipsoidal, and 
20-45 |i. in diameter. From the tip of a short basal main 
axis there is produced a widespread system of stout, branch- 
ing rhizoids (PI. 2, tigs. S-10, PI. 4, flg. 1). A feature of 
this fungns, particularly in the American specimens, is the 
formation on the sporangium as it approaches maturity of 
large irregular protuberances of highly refractive material 
(PI. 2, figs. 12, 13). These may possibly be discharge pa- 
pill® : if so, only one of them is functional. The exit pore 
may be formed at any point on the surface of the sporan- 
gium (PI. 2, fig. 12) but is usually opposite the point of 
attachment of the rhizoids (PL 2, fig. 8). Upon the de- 
liquescence of the papilla the zoospores, which are cleaved 
out within the sporangium, emerge in a compact column 
(PI. 2, fig. 9) which cpiickly becomes expanded into a globu- 
lar mass (PL 2, fig. 10). They lie in a motionless cluster 
at the orifice of the pore for several minutes until those 
near the periphery suddenly dart off. Eventually the 
others disentangle themselves and pull away until all are 
dispersed. The spores (PL 2, fig. 11) are elliptical, 6u 
long by 4 a in diameter, and possess a minute, laterally 
placed, refractive, colorless globule and a long posterior 
cilium. 

As shown in the figures, there are certain slight dif- 
ferences between the Danish (PL 2. figs. S-10) and Ameri- 
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can material (PL 2. tigs. 12, 13), wliic-li at this time the 
writer does not feel are of sufficient import to separat(' the 
two as distinct species. Rliizidiuni rahinsuni differs from 
R. jni/copltili/iH in possessing a very short suh-sporangial 
trunk terminating in a profusely branched rliizoidal system 
rather than a single elongated main axis. A further dif- 
ference is found in the peculiar refractive nodule- which 
(iccur oil its sporangia. 

RhlzuJiii nt raiitnsiiiii n. sp. 

Sporangium globose or rarely ellipsoidal, the surface 
often bearing several irregular, refractive protuberances, 
20-45 a in diameter, with a short, basal main axis from 
which arises a system of stout branching rhizoids : zo- 
ospores ellipsoidal, 6 g long by 4 a in diameter, with a lateral 
colorless globule and a single posterior cilium, emerging 
from the sporangium in a compact column after the de- 
licpiescence of a single, usually terminal, discharge papilla. 
Resting spores not observed. 

Saprophytic in integuments of Phrgganeldce, Denmark: 
Chironoiiiuhc , E pliemo iihc. Dnited States (X. H.). 

RliizuVniin rconoaum n. sp. 

Sporangium globosum ant raro ellipticum. superticie 
aliciuot protuberationibu- irregularibus refractivis ssepe 
pu'ivdita. 20-45 g dia., habens primarium axem ba-alem 
lu’evem e Ciuo >ystema rhizoidorum s'alidorum ramosorum 
enascitur: zoosporae ellipticae, 6g long X 4g dia.. globulo 
laterali incolorato atque uno cilio po-teriore prceditte, e 
sporangio velut columna compacta, papilla dimissioni> sin- 
gula plerumque termiiiali dissoluta, emergentes. Sporse 
perdurantes non observatte. 

Saprophyticiun in integumentis Plinjgoncldloruin . in 
l)ania : Cltironomidayvm, E plic mynduni in , in America 
boreali. 

CoJItct tony. DcirmarJ;: (caddisflie.-), Dyrehaven. Sea- 
iand. 21. YI. 3;’,. United State.':: Clark'.- Ihmd (X. H.). 10, 
IX. 34: 13. X. 35 (midges): 31. Y. 30 (mayflies). 
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BJd'OijJihjctis Petei'^enii n. sp. 

AVliat Avas Avitliout donbt tlio most .'trikinu' and certainly 
the largest of these integumeiit-inhabiting ehytrids was 
found in the empty cases of midge,'^ and dragonflies from 
Clark's Pond, X. H., in the antumns of 1934 and 1935. 

The developjing thallns consists of a “ Centralblase,” 
which, while it i> generally '■pherical. <iib-spherical, or el- 



some rhizoids the content has migrated intc the oentral-f-odT and a cross-ivall 
^ as heen formed. X 2th). 


Hpsoidal, and free in the cavity of the integument (PI. 3, 
iig. 4), may occasionally be irregularly peltate and ap- 
pressed to the inner sr.rface of the substratum (Figs. 3, 4). 
From this main body. Avhich may be regarded as the funda- 
ment of the sporangium, there ariNO 1-10 stout rhizoids, 
up to 10-15 g in diameter, rvliieh branch profusely and 
ramify extensively in the integument (PI. 4, fig. ./). The 
•‘Centralblase" of the mature thallus varic' from 50-170 a 
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in diameter while the rhizoids may extend as much as 500 a 
or more from it. In most eases the sporangial fundament 
is immersed in debris and it is usually only by tracing' the 
stout rhizoids to their source that the main body can be 
found. 

Early stages in the development of the thallus were not 
observed. In growing plants the protoplasm, which con- 



tains numerous, irregularly-shaped, colorless refractive and 
orange-brown bodies, may undergo a period of strong vacuo- 
lization. As they approach maturity this vacuolization i> 
lost, and the rhizoids are drained of their contents, which 
become accumulated in the ‘‘Ceiitralblase," now considered 
the sporangium. The protoplasm become^ very dense, as- 
sumes a peculiar “fuzzy’’ appearance, and the pigmenta- 
tion becomes more intense, especially near the center fPi. 
3, fig. 4). At this time a prominent papilla is formed on 
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the surface. This elongates and within 48 hours has be- 
come a tube about 50 a long by 20 a in diameter with a 
refractive tip (PL 3, lig. 1). The protoplasm at this stage 
becomes homogeneous, colorless, and .shot vith minute, 
evenly-spaced globules of the pigmented material. 

The zoospores are formed within the sporangium and 
are liberated upon the delirpiescence of the refracthm tip 
of the discharge tube. Hundreds of spores emerge in a 
mass and form a larg-e, spherical, pos'^ibly hollow, motion- 
less cluster at the orifice of the tube (PL 3, fig. 2). Shortly 
thereafter they initiate individual movement and swim 
away. Their progress through the water is a swift, even 
one interspersed with frecpient sudden changes of direc- 
tion. Prolonged periods of amoeboid movement are occa- 
sionally resorted to. The body of the spore is nearly 
spherical, 5.2 a in diameter, and contains several colorless 
refractive granules and a small orange-brovm globule gen- 
erally near the point of attachment of the single long 
posterior cilium (PL 3, figs. 5. 6). 

Resting spores were found in several instances. These 
were intercalary or terminal, spherical, ellipsoidal or ir- 
regularly shaped (PL 3, figs. 3, 7), and had a thickened wall 
and densely granular, dark, orange-brown contents. The 
spherical ones wore about 25 a in diameter, the elliptical, 
23 X 27 ij. and the irregularly shaped ones 2.3-35 a X IL- 
20 a. iMo evidence of any sexual procC'S preceding their 
formation was observed. 

This fungus, in its size, pigmentation, and the unusual 
shapes assumed by its sporangia and resting spores, is 
strikingly distinct from other described species of the genus 
and it is, therefore, termed RkhopldiK t 'ls Pefcrsenii n. sp.. 
in honor of Docent Dr. Henning E. Petersen of Copen- 
hagen, who first called attenthm to the peculiar and char- 
acteristic chytridiaceous flora found in submerged insect 
integuments. 
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RlilzoiMyctis Peterseidi n. sp. 

Sporangium spherical or irregularly .•shaped, smooth- 
walled, the spherical specimens, 50-75 a in diameter, the 
irregular ones 60-170 a >. 40-140 a: rhizoid> arising from 
1-10 places on the sporangium, stout, up to 15.6 a in di- 
ameter near the point of origin, extensive, much branched, 
500 u. or more in length : zoo.spores posteriorly uniciliate, 
very numerous, emerging through a discharge tube up to 
50 (j. long by 20 a in diameter and forming a motionless 
globular cluster at the orifice before dispersing, nearly 
spherical, 5.2 a in diameter, with a minute orange-brown 
globule and several refractive granules; resting spores in- 
tercalary or rarely terminal, relatively thick-walled, spheri- 
cal, elliptical or irregular, with a densely granular, orange- 
brown content. 

In empty larval c-a.-'O'- of the Cltirononiiihr, Odonata, X. 
H., I'nited States. 

FdiUophlydli Pt.frr.^eidi n. >p. 

Sporangium i»ariete hevi, globo:^um aut forma irregu- 
lare, illud 50-75 a dia.. hoe 60-170 a X 40-140 a: rliizoidea 
ex 1-10 locis sporangii enascentia. valida, usque ad 15.6 g. 
dia. prope locum originis. late i)atentia. ramosissima, 500 a 
aut plus long.: zoospont postice uniciliatee, plurimse, ex 
tubulo dimis^iouis u^que ad 50 a l(»ng. X 20 a dia. emer- 
geiites, et ante di>persionem cumulum globosum immobilem 
in ore faciente.^ : pfene splneroidete. 5.2 a dia., globulo mi- 
nuto, luteo-fusco aliquotque gramilis refractivis prteditae: 
sporfe perdurante^ interealares aut raro terminales, parie- 
tibus crassiusouli". ■^])ha“roidea*, ellipticav aut irregulares, 
]irotopla''mate luteo-fu-co de]i.''eq!ie ;i-raiiulo<o completae. 

In integumentis larvarum vacui^ CJdrojtomidannn , 
Odo)iaiordiii . in Xew Hampshire America; Borealis. 

(' (diet f urns. J mild Stat(‘e: Xlark's Pond (X. H.), 10. 
IX. .24 ( midges): 5. X. .25 (firagontlies). 

s. (Jbdid'ntiii {/) htiicro)uifii)n Xowak. 

A limited anniunt of material of Ohtdidium (?) mucrt,- 
itotnih was found in a caddis fly integument from a pond 
near Hvannis. < 'aoe k'od. kla-sachusetts. 
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The vdiiiige.-t tlialli olj>oi‘ved were exceedingly minute, 
being ^'Carcely more than 5 a high by 3 a in diameter (Fig. 5, 
a-c). At this stage a delicate rhizoidal system emerged 
from either side of the narrow base of the pyriform body 
iwthin which could be seen a refractive globule. As the 
plant grew it increased in lieight. the body Itecame fusi- 
form (Fig. 5, e-g) and the rhizoidal system extended and 
In-anched. The Itasal globule broke up into a number of 
^mailer units, and tran.-ient vacuoles appeared in the now 
more granular protoplasm. Early in the formation of the 
thallus it could be seen that the basal portion, from which 
the rhizoids arose, was differentiated as a bulbous or cup- 
like part from the rest of the body (Fig. 5, d). As growth 
continued, thi" distinction became even more evident. 

The mature sporangium (Fig. 5, li) was broadly fusi- 
form, 20-23 a long by 7-8 a in diameter, and rested on the 
cup-like base which was 3-4 a in diameter. In some speci- 
mens there was detected at the narroAv apex a clear space 
which the writer interprets as a vacuole (Fig. 5. g). This 
region remained hyaline in contrast to the slightly granular 
content of the main body and ba>e. within which were 20 
or more evenly spaced, refractive globules. The rhizoidal 
"ystem was delicate and much branched, radiating in all 
directions from a single point on the base. A minute re- 
fractive nodule could generally be seen on discharged sjto- 
rangia at the point of emergence of the vegetative system 
(Fig. 5, /): this was probably a plug separating the two 
parts. Discharge of the zoospores wa^ not witnessed, al- 
though empty, somewhat collapsed sporangia were found. 

These plants differ in certain important re.'.pect-; from 
XowakowskiT species and it is possible that they shoidd 
be segregated from it. The mo>t frequently illustrated 
ffgure of 0. Ill iicronafmn (Xowakowski, 16T<i. tig. 1) shows 
a sporangium with a broadly ellii)tical main body, pos- 
ses>ing a solid apical >pike. all resting on a .'hort, thick- 
walled narrow >talk which terminati-- basally in a contigu- 
ous spherical, thick- walled structure frtmi which rhizoids 
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emerge. The present fungu-^ pos^es^es no such spike, al- 
though what has been interpreted a.< a terminal vacuole 
may possibly be it: nor is there any pronounced stalk aris- 



Fig. g- G— f. Ohfhdvnii ('] nuicrniudaia ; Ohelidbim Iicluki- 

tarn n. sp. ; all X 1060. Figs. n-c. very early '.tages in development ot thal- 
lus : figs. <?-/. immature thalli snowing tliick walled basal region ; fig. g, thal- 
lus having an apieal vai-uole: ng. h. mature sporangium; tig. i. dUchargeil 
sporangium, showiiig contrast in thickness of walls of upper and lower parts 
of sporangium. Figs. J— m. Ohirb/Jiinii Jiaw&tutu ii. sp>.. fig. j. empty spo- 
rangium intact in host, sliowing intramatrical barlis beneath outer ho>t wall: 
figs. l\ 1. empty sporangia; in fig. '. the opening in the .stalk for emission of 
the zoospores may be seen; fig. ,■■. zoospores emeiging by amoeboid crawling 
from the spoiangium. 
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iiig from the bas^al part. In tlie&e features, however, it 
resembles very markedly Xowakowski’s [loc. cit.) figure 3, 
and it is to he supposed from this that his fungns was some- 
what variable Avith respect to stalk formation. Xeverthe- 
less, in the total absence on the American material of a 
pronounced apical sjjine — ■'O characteristic a feature of the 
European fungus — a ditference is found, the full taxo- 
nomic significance of Avhich must aAvait further investiga- 
tion. 

CuUections. U uite/I Stafe>:: (caddisfiies) near Hyannis, 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 23. YI. 34. 

9. Ohelidiinn hamatum n. sp. 

lYhat appears to be another, hitherto undescribed spe- 
cies of OheUdhim tvas found on larval cases of midges in 
Xew Hampshire. The sporangia rested on the surface of 
the substratum, and, like a species of Rluzopludium, sent 
their rhizoidal systems into the interior of the integument 
(Fig. 5, j). 

The main body of the sporangium tvas broadly ovoid, 
S-9 a in diameter by 10-12 a high, and possessed a distinctly 
thickened Avail (Figs. 5, 1 -, 1 ). Its loAA'er part aa'us prolonged 
into a broad thin-Avalled stalk about 4 a in diameter by S- 
12 a in length AA'hich Avas continuous Avith the main body of 
the sporangium. At about the middle of this stalk there 
were formed tAvo oppositely-placed spines or barbs AA-hich 
Avere usually tilted upAvartl toAvard the sporangial body. 
These spines appeared to be just beneath the surface of the 
exuvia' and Avere obA'iously a mechanism for holding the 
fungus fast to the substratum. "Within the integument, 
the stalk abruptly terminated in a delicate, branched, or 
more often unbrauehed. rhizoid of limited extent. 

In all save t)ue iu^tance. the sporangia had been com- 
pletely discharged before the fungus Avas discoA-ered. Hoav- 
ever. a plant Avas found from Avhich minute ellipsoidal zo- 
ospores Avere emerging through an opening at the base of 
the main body of the sporangium Avliere it joins the stalk 
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(Fig. 5, }n ). Tlie-^e were aljout 4 'j. Imiu liy 2 a in diameter, 
po.^teri(_irly unioiliate, nnignttnlate. and at tlie moment were 
creeping in an ammljuid manner out of the -sporangium and 
over its surface. From the small num1)er (four) which 
were found, it seemed very probable that the main dis- 
charge had occurred earlier and that these spores were 
merely stragglers. 

In the shape of its sporangium, the lack of an a])ical 
spine, the possession of two barbs on the stalk, the thick- 
ening of the sporangial wall rather than that (if the stalk, 
and in its smaller size this interesting chytrid differs from 
Ohelidium miicronafion which is considered its closest rela- 
tive, For these reasons it is termed Ohelidium hamatam 
n. sp. 

Ohdldlum hamatum n. sp. 

IMain body of the sporangium extramatrical. broadly 
ovoid, thick-walled, 8-9 a in diameter by 8-12 g in length, 
possessing a basal, thin-walled stalk about 4 a in diameter 
by 8-12 a in length, continuous with it, and on which are two 
oppositely-placed, intramatrical spines ; rhizoidal system 
intraniatrical, feebly developed, branched or unbranched, 
emerging from the abruptly tapering tip of the intramatri- 
cal part of the stalk; zoospores ellipsoidal, 4 a long by 2 a 
in cliameter, posteriorly uniciliate, uniguttiilate, escaping 
by an opening at the base of the main body of the sporan- 
gium. Besting spores not observed. 

On larval cases of Midges {Cliironomidce), Fnited 
States (N. H.). 

0. hamatum sp. nov. 

Corpus ipsum sporangii extramatricale, late ovatum, S- 
9 a dia. X 8-12 a long., basi in stipitem parietibus tenuibiis 
productum, c. 4 ,x dia. X 8-12 a long., in (yuo 2 aculei intra- 
matricales oppositi stant; sy.-'tema rhizoideum vix effect um, 
ramosum aut non ramosum, ab extremo abrupte aua'ustato 
partis intramatricalis stipitis enascens; zoospone ellipsoi- 
deae, 4 a long. 2 a dia., postice uniciliatse, uniguttulata?, 
e foramine iii ba.'^i corporis proiuii sporangii emeraeiites. 
Sporse perdurantes non ob<ervatae 
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111 intpo’iimenti-i larvarum Chu'on'>„ii'hir;i ,,1 . in Xew 
Hampshire, Aimnifa" Loi'eali-. 

CoUertiujfs. T~)iitr/I Stafi s: {m'ulixc') ('Lirkx {^n.ij ( X. 

H.), 8. TX. 34. 


SrilMAllY 

In the exiivia of tlie immature "taiiv of midii'e<, dragon- 
flies, caddisflies, and mayflies, ^v]licl^ are submerged in fresh 
water, there has been found to develop a remarkable and 
peculiar fungous flora. These fungi, in the main, belong 
to the order Chytridiales of the Phycomycete-, although 
representatives of the Saprolegniales — notably species of 
Aphanoniyccs — may also appear. 

Xine species of chytrids, collected in Denmark, Eng- 
land, and the Enited States, are described in some detail, 
and of these, It/dgochjsiaafiawi aurantiat vru , UVizu'lium 
ramosum, TthlzoiAhictls Pcterscnii and Oheli'Uinn hamatum 
appear to be new species. 
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PLATE 1 


the easiif 


lui'ida from living 


Figs. 1-12. S'phoniir'U laiiah’Vc.-. finm Danish eolleetien^. All X 530. 

Fig. 1. Immature, colorless thallus. 

Fig. 2. ilore mature thallus, showing leturn of orange-brown pigmenta- 
tion. 

Fig. 3. Back view of matiiie sporangium, showing point of attachment of 
rhizoids. 

Figs. 4, .1. Two stages in the discharge of the spores through the basal 
pore. 

Fig. 6 . Zoospores. 

Figs. 7, 8. Spoiangia of two -izes found in abundam e in integument eon- 
taining resting spores. Ganietangia ? 

Fig. 9. Empty sporaiiginm dimviiig basal pore, thick-walled apophysis and 
three zobspore.« which liave geinuiiated in the sporangium. 

Fig. 10. Conjugation of two plants of unequal size, by means of their 
rhizoids. Tlie content of the smaller, “male.” plant is steadily passing into 
the rhizoid of the larger, receptive thallus. 

Fig. 11. Same male plant after a few minutes. The whole content has 
passed into the larger thallus which become.s the resting spore. 

Fig. 12. Mature testing spoie with 2 male thiilli. 

Figs. 13-19. Asitiophhu-fis !~(ii coptoidf-a. All X 530. 

Fig. 13. Matin e spoiangiuni of Danish material showing basal apophysis. 
Economy of space has prevented the drawing of the whole rhizoidal system. 

Fig. 14. Same sporangium discharging its spores through sub-apical pore. 

Fig. 15. Zoospore. 

Fig. Itl. Mature resting spore, from Danish material. 

Fig. 17. rcpoiaiignim of American material discharging its spoie.s through 
the wall of the rnidge integument to the out.side. Spores violently swarming 
and Vieginniiig to dispeiso. 

Fig. 1‘'. Besting s]if-ie fiom Anniiian inateriul. showing two immature 
th.alli associated with it -'“mah s'" .' j. 

Fig. 19. 'spoi arigiiiin fioiii Iniii'h iiuiti ; '.at. 'hov.iiig regulaily bifurrati d 
Si'inos. Aiiotl.ci spe, ](-.,? 




PLATE ^ 


Figs. 1-7. ]}hi::idiii m iitiicoiiluliim. Figs. 1--j, 7, X Tin : lig, (j, X li--J- 

Figs. 1-3. Tlialli in various stages of inatuiitv. 

Fig. 4. llatuie sporangium, sliowiiig ajiopl'-ysis, basal plug anl tlis- 
ihaige papilla. 

Fig. .3. Emeigenee of 2o6spores. 

Fig. 6. Apiopliysate spoiangiuiu. from Biitisli lolleitiou. 

Fig. 7. Changes in shape assumed by the swarming spoie mass of lig. 3. 
after disehaige; (a) first shape, (h.j final shape. 

Figs. S-13. n/wo.sa/u n. sp. All X 330. 

Fig, S. ilature spoiangium from Danish material. 

Figs. 9-10. Rt.ages in the discharge of the zodspoies. 

Fig. 11. Zoospore. 

Fig. 1:1. Sporangium fiom American material, showing basal pore and 
nodules of refractive material. 

Fig. 13. Immature sporangium showing refiaetive material witliin the 
sporangium. lu tlie possession (jf a large, uiibiauclied rhizoid, this plant uii- 
proaches £. tiujcuphihim. 

Figs. 14-17. Hluzoeloxnuilhim (uininiuicniu n. sp. All X 530. 

Fig. 14. llatuie sporangium with basal discharge papilla, from Danish 
material. 

Fig. 13. Matuie sporangium from American material. 

Fig. 111. Zob.sporo. 

Fig. 17. Empty sporangium from Danish material. Two laggard zo- 
dspoies escaping. 

Fio.s. 18-34. Il]iiz-ochi.-.>ni(tiiiiii f/lohos-tim. Figs. 18-31, X 330; figs. 33- 
33, X 1000 ; fig. 34. X 530. 

Fig. is. Immature sporangium, .-'howing clavate apophysis. American 
material. 

Fig. 19. sporangium discharging its zoospores through a basal pore into 
a vesicle. Danish material. 

Fig. 30. Immature sporangium from American material, showing the 
mure typical fusifoim apojihy-iis. 

Fig. 31. Dwarf sporangium with apical discharge pore. American ma- 
terial. 

Fig. 33. Early .stage in con.iugation of two plants. The fusiform en- 
largements in the rliizoids may possibly be due to material from the smaller 
]dant niigi'.iting to tlie larger, receptive thallus. 

Fig. 33. Another case of rhizoidal anastomosis. The receptive thallus 
has been tiansformed into a resting spjore. 

Fig. 34. Zodsj)(ji'e. 




PLATE 3. SliKOphlt/cti-i- Peter^eiin ii, sp. 

Fig. 1. ^latun.’ t.pGraiigium witli 'lisi-liargC’ tube. X -bi>. 

ITg. i. Same immediately after discharge, the spores forming a motion- 
less spheiieal cluster at the tij) of the discharge tube. X HOn. 

Fig .1. Ii regularly-shaped ivstiug spore. X -330. 

Fig. 4. Mature thallus; dtschar'ge tube begirrnrrrg to form. X -dO. 

Fig. 5. Zoospores ; the one on the left .showing tire shape while actively 
swirrrniing, the other the shape during amoeboid movement (freehand). 

Firr. Cl. Zoospore drawrr to scale. X dOO. 

Fig. 7. Ellipsoidal resting spore formed just beneath wall of integument. 
X d30. 




PLATE 4 

Figs. A-C. Sipltonai-ia lariahiUs. (Danish material, stained with eosin.) 

X 640. 

Fig. a. Resting spoie with two “male’’ thalli indicated by arrows) 
attached. 

Fig. B. Resting spoie with male thallus (indicated by arrow) in focus. 

Fig. C. Same at slightly different focus showing continuity of rhizoids 
of resting spore ami male cell. 

Figs. D~J. from living material, American collections. 

Fig. D. Young thallus of Asterophlyctin scrcoptoides with attached tube 
terminated by a cyst. X 640. 

Fig. E. Resting spore of Astci-ophhicttK. the rhizoidal svstem not shown. 
X 640. 

Fig. F. Sporangium of Ast^ rapid yet is. X 400. 

Fig. G. Resting spore of FJiieaclosiautium globosnm, showing empty male 
thallus (indicated by arrow). X (i40. 

Fig. H. Immature sporangium of Bhi-ochi.iinatium glohostim. X 640. 

Fig. I. Mature sporangium of Bhizidiutii rat/wsinn n. sp.; the rhizoidal 
system just visible, radiating fiom the base of the sporangium. X 400. 

Fig. J. Thallus of HhizupIdiH'ti.', P( ttr.'.i iiii n. sp., sliowing the splierical 
“central body’’ (the sporangial fundament) and the stout rhizoids radiating 
from it. X ioO. 





POSTNATAL GROWTH OF THE EXTERNAL NOSE 

C. B. DAVENPORT 

Ee^eai'ch Associate, Canicgii’- Institution of IVasliinglou 
Absteact 


To account for tlie variety in racial and familial form of noses the liy- 
pothesis is tested lliat they develop along different lines. To find out liov they 
develop repeated measurements have been made on babies and older children 
over a period of five to twelve years. The results show that, indeed, the course 
of development of children with unlike noses is different and some cases are 
cited showing in detail the variation in growth of the various nasal dimensions. 
In some cases the individual idiosyncrasies are foreshadowed at biith; in other 
cases the nasal proportions may become quite altered by excessive growth of 
some one dimension. The closeness of the course of development in identical 
twins is illustrated. The conclusion is drawn that the development of the nose 
is under the influence of gems: but the active genes may differ at different 
stages in ontogeny cpiantitatively tin functional output) or cjualitatively clue to 
the activity of new genes like those that determine the activity of endocrine 
glands. lYhen the total gene complex is the same, as in identical twins, the 
result is practically identity of nose form. 

I. Statement of Pt.oblem 

M.\n’s outer nose is muque. In other animals, like 
tapirs and elephants the elongated nose is a proboscis with 
the nostrils at the tip, and this is true even of the proboscis 
monkey — Xasalis larvatus ; so our outer nose deserves 
study. The anthropoid apes show a rndimentary outer 
nose, Figs. 1, ' 2 , 3, 4. 

So also in ontogeny, the face is at first without pro- 
tuberance (Fig. 5) ; acquires a slight papilla by the 4th 
month; is still devoid of a well marked elevated bridge at 
birth. The nostrils which at first look forward as they do 
in the gorilla come, before birth, to look dovmward. 

The form of the nose varies in adult humans between 
the different races. It varies in height (from nasion, just 
above the root, to the siihnasion) ; in width, as between the 
rabbi of Tunis and the Tasmanian Avoman, Fig. 6 (aboi'e) ; 
in relation of Avidth to height as betAA’een the Sakoi of the 
hlalay peninsula and the Bannock Indian chief. Fig. 6 (be- 
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low). It varies in profile (Fig. 7) a:? between the man from 
Java with nose only a little more prominent than that of a 
Gorilla or otli month fetus to that of the ayiiiline nose of 
the Bannoek chief. Indeed, one can find a great variety of 
nose form in the adult profile (Fig. S) — the almost fetal 
nose of the Australian (a) ; the Xegro no>e (h) the projec- 
tion of which is almost buried iu the thick upper lip : the 
Syrian nose (c) shown in the outline of an Armenian's 
face ; the various Xordic noses ( J-//), with nose l^ridge rang- 
ing from convex to concave (J, c/), in depth {/ and c/), and 



Fig. riofilus nf faco of a .‘iciius nt' Iium;ni c-niliryos two to five mouths 
old and a new bcin child. (Fiom K. Peter. 1913.) 


in the method of union of nasal septum with upper lip (d 
and /). In the Uongoloid dwarf of European stock, at the 
extreme right, the outer nose is slightly developed. 

The problem is what determines these differences .' We 
may tost the hypothesis that noses are diff’erent because 
they develop differently in different families under the in- 
tiuence of different developmental factors. 

II. i^[F.THODS 

The opportunity was offered to follow the post natal 
development of the iKjse in a series of babies from birth to 
three years ; liy means of mea^-ureinents taken repeatedly 
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first at t'ortiii.iilitly, later montlily and finally quarterly in- 
tervals. Those -were taken as part of the Xormal Child 



Fig. ‘g Full fare ol: iioscs of roiaoseiittitivc'S of ]'CopltH oi 

dilt'cieiit raco' of iiiankhul sliowing variation in fuini. 

Development Study of Colninbia University (Dr. Mvrtle B. 
IMcGraw, Assoc. Director). Also, I have followed dnriny a 
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period of five to twelve yocirs duration tlie elianges in nost* 
dimensions in a number of normally or neaily normally de- 
veloped C'liildren in the Orphan Asylum of Brookhm and at 
Letchwortli Tillage. Dimensions measured were height, 
width, depth, salience and depth of nasal bridge at root of 



Fig. 7. Left, man from Java. Xyessen. 1929, p. 64. Eiglit, 

Bannock IiiJian Chief. 

nose. The growth curves Avere plotted for individuals and 
in some cases en masse. 

AcknoAvledgment is gratefully made to the cooperation 
of Dr. McGruAv, Dr. E. J. Humphreys of LetcliAvorth Village 
and Dr. AT. E. Blair Director of the Xew York Zoological 
Park. 
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lit- suits 

First, I may point out that llie hypothesis that the nasal 
form is determined by the course of development is sup- 
ported by the observation that in the case of children with 
unlike noses the course of development is different. This 
is the case of two boys, E. H. and 0. D., whose profiles are 
shown (Fig’. 9). One notes the ditference in height of nose 
and in depth of nose bridge at root. There is also a dif- 
ference in depth of nose at apex in favor of E. H. Figure 



a b cdefgh 

Fig. 8. Profiles of face of various races as described in te.xt, being 
camera drawings of photographs from various sources. 


10 gives the curve of development of the nasal dimensions 
in the two boys from 6 to IS years in one case and 8 (or 11) 
to 22 years in another. One notes that the nose of C. D. 
which is now lower than that of E. H. has been lower 
from the beginning of observations and that the bridge of 
the nose at root of C. D. is now shallower than that of E. H. 
and has been so from the beginning of observations, 8 years 
back; though the growth curves of this dimension are not 
strictly parallel and the bridge at root of the smaller nose 
seems to have stopped growing at 16 years while the deeper 
nose bridge is still getting deeper at 19 years. 

The forms of these growth curves are of interest. They 
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are not strainlit linos over the Avhole extent. In most ea'-es 
nrowtli ot‘ the nasal dimensions is relatively ■'lov at Id to 
14 years. From 14 to IS years the speed of yrowth is 


"ms 






Fig. i>. Pnilili/s of F. H. I'left', and C. D. (right). 
I (.’ourtosy of LftL-hwoitli ViUagL.i 


much increased. The beyinnini;' of the period is about the 
time -when the yrowth of the body as a whole is most accel- 
erated. But the high growth speed of nasal dimensions 
generally continues after the age of the s])urt of growth of 
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tlie body as a wliole usually >lows up. However, these 
particular two boys were both "till increasing in stature at 
IS years. The adolescent spurt of growth in the body size 
affects even facial features. 



5 7 8 9 10 11 12 15 14 15 16 17 13 19 20 21 22 yr 


Fig. 10. Curves of growth of uasal dimensions in E. Ham. and 
C. Del. (Cf. Fig. f>.) 

Figure 11 shows the alisolute changes in outline of the 
facial feature of those two boys from juvenality to ma- 
turity. The root of the nose has grown much higher in 
E. H. : very little in C. D. (These profiles are centered at 
the subnasale.) 

It is, however, not always true that the relative adult 
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nasal dimensions of a number of unrelated persons are all 
predetermined at birth. Figure 12 indicates clearly that 
the rate of growth of a dimension is in some children rapid, 
in others slow, so that their comparative sizes may change 
during development. Thus there was a time when the nose 



Fig. 11. C'li.iiigcs in no^e form fluring oleven rears of E. H. 
(left) and C. D. (rigid). 


of linn. Xo. 8;j was higher than that of any of the others on 
the chart, but it is lower now than in three of them. It is 
now a low concave nose. Conditions external to the gene 
may have affected its growth. But it seems probable that 
in the complex interplay of developmental forces it shall 
come about that the functioning of now this gene (or gene 
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complex) no^v that shall assume the upper hand in the 
process. 

Second, a more coiiviucing- fact bearing on the hypothe- 
sis of genie control of nasal f(.irm is its resemblance in 
identical t'wdns (Fig. 13). Such twins show a great resem- 
blance in most somatic and psychic qualities which leads to 


m rvx 



vidiials and at different ages. 

the conclusion that their cleyelopment is directed 1iy the 
same genes, and this conclusion is strongly supported by 
this resemblance in minute details, as of nose form. We 
suspect that from the beginning the noses of such twins 
have undergone an identical development and in so far as 
it has been possible to follow the groAvth of the nose of the 
G twins (Fig. 14) this is the case (Fig. 1.5). In depth and 
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salience the measurcnieiits of the twins from 10 to 13 years 
are identical. In nasal width there is a possible difference 
at 12 years of 1 nim. ; in nasal height of 2 mm. : and thus in 
the nasal index of 4 per cent. In view of the great difficulty 



t 


r 


-» 


I IG. !•!. Pr-ifileg of a j'air of identical twin girls, Angelina 
and IMaiy O. (Courtesy of Letcliworth Village.) 

of determining the nasion (from which nasal height is 
measured) even this small ditference may be illusory. In 
the 1 atio ot nasal depth t<^ nasal height the dilfc^rence is 
less than 2 per cent. 
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The post natal »'i' 0 ’\vth of the nose is controlled 1 )t one 
or more genes rvhieh, working together, direct etich nose 
along a definite ])ath. These di>siniilar gene complexes 
show their specific elifects in the dissimilar forms of the 
nose — a difference which is most marked in the case of the 
different human races, hut which is marked even inside the 
same race ; i.e. there are family differences. The f onn is 
determined hy the size and form of the nasal bones and of 


Naael 



7 a 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 



Fig. 14. Curves of growth of various absolute dimensions and ratios in 
the growth of Angelina 0. and iiary Ct., identical twins, ano of their brother. 
Joseph G. 


the four large cartilages : lateral nasal, septal and R. and 
L. alar. 

The coarse of development is not for long a straight 
line. The activity of the primary genic influence may be- 
come weakened so that growth slows up. A genic imbal- 
ance may become established so that a third factor which 
was more or less inhibited in early stages comes to play an 
important role. Tims under the influence of general 
growth-promoting liormones at 15 to 17 years many nasal 
dimensions make a spurt in their growth as the body as a 
whole does. 
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Tlie sequential action of form-developing factors of tlie 
nose is illustrated in Fig. 15. This diagram indicates 
grov'th of nose form by the oblique line the position of 
v’hich is a resultant of the factors that determine the rela- 
tion of breadth to height. In the negro the breadth factors 


Sequential action of nose-developing factors. 



r.egro nose tffhite nose 

I-’- illii~n.-itiii:r thr- livji.itlii.bis ..f '.iijuonti.il avtiun of nost- 

' ito f. ' . j’iiiit tint!'!- ill tl.o (it iXi-tiioi'b afiii \\ iiites rosj'ootivelT. The 

> Vi.iuo liiu- 01, til. 1. -ult.'im- of till.- lii-iglir fait. lib reprobt-nted in tlio vertical, 
aad liioailt!. rii. ti r-i in tliv liOiiz.iiital lino. In tlie ca-e i.f tlie bpecia! size 
ta..-tnr ail npie i> ri'i'ltd t.. tine vei'ti.-al niid Imrizi'iital compunenis, tlie re- 
buitaut ei 'V -1 ',11..- I'.'ii.t: ‘I. i.bult.'-nt ..f all tLree. 

(relative to iieiulit factor^) are .stronger than in the ivhite 
nitui. Still liter the contra.bt is intensified though the in- 
teiibity of tlu‘ gi-nwth as a whole is reduced. A new factor, 
promoting size. proh;d>ly of endocrine origin, now becomes 
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active jointly witli the other two, height and breadth; the 
resulting direction of nose development is now the resultant 
of these three factors. This is of course a mere schema, 
doubtless greatly simplified. 

Conclusion 

The development of the nose is under the influence of 
genes ; but the active genes may differ at different stages 
in ontogeny quantitatively (in functional output) or quali- 
tatively due to the activity of new genes like those that de- 
termine the activity of endocrine glands. AATien the total 
gene complex is the same, as in identical tvdns, the result 
is practically identity of nose form. 
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t uiiT r Iiiii'iwi of Pliy>iiMl Ai tliiopolii^y. I’jiito‘1 >tatL'< AAitiooa! 

{Jirud Api d dd, 1 ’j7 > 

A^isTRAO T 

Oiie of tiie ba'ie iihoiioiih.ua in I'unuiu luoioliology on ulin.h n'uv fi.r t...; 
first time are possible 'ome aenei alizatiuns. rvill biietly be fienlt rvirii in ti is pa- 
per. It is tl e I'urious plhiionieiion that deserves the term uf human typooeny. 
It consists of the fact that every large part of the human body and piobably 
oveiy larger oigan tends to develo]'. aside fiom many intermediates, a number 
of ivell-Jenned cliaraeteiistie foims or types, which tend to recur in the same 
raeial group, under like conditions, in similar proportions. These types are 
realized only in the form of the parts, and have but secondary relations to 
size. They aie more than mere oscillations .ibout the average or extremes of 
the range of normal vaiiation. They appear somewliat like so many morph. i- 
logic aggregates or “ eiystallizations ' ‘ in the ranges of variation, regardless 
of tlie .iverages. modes and extremes i.f such ranges. 

Empirical observations of some of the results of this process, dating from 
far back in anthropology, will be discussed. 

It is concluded that, although much ad.litional work remains to be .lone 
in this field, there is involved evidently a general and already hereditary tend- 
ency tuwaiJ form diffeieutiatiou. 

OxE of the major realities in nature witli which man is 
still Init very imperfectly acquainted is his own body. It 
may seem incredible, yet it is true that not a single organ 
or part of onr body is as yet completely known and under- 
stood ; and this applies in even a greater degree to onr func- 
tions and our endowments, and above all to the laws that 
underlie and govern everything in the body. 

The main reasons for this are the great organic as well 
as functional complexity of our system; and its variability 
with age, sex, individual activities, admixtures, environ- 
mental conditions, and hidden inherent causes. The result 
is that the human body, living and even dead, cannot lie 
learned from any individual specimen, nor even from a few 
individuals or bodie>, lint require'; mass studies and lona'- 
lastiug observations. Moreover, in man, there enters iiit'j 
the matter al-o the wide.sproad and influential factor of 

PRi ‘LEFDih'd.'i OF TIIE AMEKH AX PIIILO'=^ ‘PH A AE >0’ lETV, 

\oi,. 7S. xo. 1, ocrouEU. l.)>7 * 7''' 
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pathology. And in addition to all this the human subject, 
due to its long period of development and life course, is 
unfit for experimentation: besides which any experimenta- 
tion, even if possible, under our religious views and >enti- 
mental feelings would be frowned upon or forbidden. There 
are still many and potent obstacles to post-mortems, dis- 
section, exhumation: and not seldom even to collection of 
the 'skeletal remain-; (if native people^;. 

Xotvithstanding these difficulties, studies on man are 
progressing in every civilized country: and in more favored 
centers, where there are large collections and other facili- 
ties. they are gradually reaching facts and laws that hith- 
erto were barely if at all suspected. Some of these, due 
particularly to work in connection with our own institu- 
tions, have already begun to show fairly the laws of growth 
in childhood; evidences of growth of the body and its dif- 
ferent parts during adult life; similarities in the range of 
variation in the same dimensions in different human groups : 
separate ontogenetic life courses of different features and 
orgaiis : fundamental physiological similarities in wide- 
apart groups of whites, American aborigines, and other 
races: and in other directions. 

Physical anthropology thus, through intensive studies 
on large living materials and human remains, is determin- 
ing the full ranges of conditions, with their separate life 
courses, and beginning to touch the basic processes and 
laws of the human organism. All of this opens a vast field 
of future endeavors, which are bound sooner or later to be 
not merely of academic interest but also of substantial 
human utility. 

One of the basic phenomena in human morphology on 
which now for the first time are possible some generaliza- 
tions. will briefly l)e dealt with in this paper. It is the 
curious phenomenon that deserves the term of human typo- 
geny. It consists of the fact that every large part of the 
human body and probably every larger organ tend.s to de- 
velop. aside from many intermediates, a number of well- 
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defined characteristic form> or types, which tend to recur 
in the same racial group, under like conditions, in similar 
proportions. These t^'[:»es are realized only in the form of 
the parts, and have but secondary relations to size. Tliej’ 
are more than mere oscillations about the average or ex- 
tremes of the range of noi’mal variation. They appear 
somewhat like so many morphologic aggregates or '‘crystal- 
lizations" in the ranges of variation, regardless of the 
averages, modes and extremes of such ranges. 

Every knovui measurement on the human body and 
every relative dimen.-'ion or index, if secured on an ade- 
quate number of individuals of the same sex. age-period, 
and race, gives a frequency distril)ution whieli. when prop- 
erly represented graphically, shows an approach to a regu- 
lar frequency curve. But when we take a similarly large 
number of observations on the shape or form of a part, 
these observations, even if reduced to numerical values, do 
not all give a single curve but rather a polygon consisting 
of three to seven connecting curves or waves or hills, the 
summits of which regardless of their heights remain al- 
ways well apart from each other. There is in such oases 
no more a single curve, but a chain Avith so many connected 
densities or aggregations. We are confronted therefore 
not anymore by the simpler phenomenon of A'ariability, but 
by one of a tendency at a differentiation Avithin that range 
into seA'eral di.Ntinct forms, or a typogeny. 

Eminrical observations of some of the results of this 
process, AAuthout efforts at or possibility of understanding 
their meaning, date from far back in anthropology. They 
extended in a measure to tyi^es of the body as a AAdiole, but 
principally to the shapes of the head or skull, of the face, 
and of the nose. 

Since the time of Galen, and probably before, there Avere 
recognized more or less hazily se\’eral ‘‘temperaments,” or 
as they came to be called later, ‘'constitutions,” Avhich 
meant so many distinct tyjAos of the human body. The 
matter of these types is extremely complex. iiiA’olA-es mor- 
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pholugy, pliy-iulogy and C‘Ven patlmlogy. and though it has 
received a great deal of attention Atithiii the last three 
decades it is still far from tvell de lined or understood. 
There i> no Cjuestion about the tendency toward a recur- 
rence of several such general body types, but this is largely 
true, it seems,, only in the white race, is greatly complicated 
through age, and is frequently connected vuth and altered 
by distnrhances of glands of internal secretion. Jmt what 
the residuum of normal bodily types may be i" as yet 
uncertain. 

Since the nineties of the last century there has also 
grown in anthropology an appreciation of two other, and 
in this case entirely normal and fairly universal, types of 
the body, the hrachy morph and the doJichomorph. In the 
first of these types the general tendency in the body and 
its parts is to relative shortness aud broadness, in the 
second to relative length and narrowness. In the first type 
the head, face, neck, trunk, limbs, hands and feet are all 
relath'cly short, broad and inclined to .stockiness; in the 
>econd type they are relatively long, narrow and inclined 
to slenderness. The first type is more frequent among 
markedly hrachycephalic, the second among markedly doli- 
chocephalic populations, hut in a pronounced form both are 
rather rare, and there are many intermediate conditions. 
While well known to anthropology these two types have not 
yet received as comprehensive attention as they require. 
It is possible that an intermediate or mosomorpli type will 
■leserve to be established. 

During the earlier parts of the present century Eehert 
Bennett Bean, more especially, called attention to still 
ntlier body types, based inlneipally on the dift'ering relative 
proportions of the trunk and the lower limbs. There are 
bodies with relatively long trunk and short legs, others vith 
relatively short trunk and long legs, and still others with 
relatively medium proportions in both trunk and legs : either 
may be of phylogenetic or ontogenetic causation, and the 
marked ca-cs in each are accompanied by differences in 
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Other parts and st^nc■tnre•^. Regrettably, triougli the main 
facts are substantial enough, the r^ubject thu^ far was ftmnd 
t(» lie too involved for any clear and definite conclusions. 

There are still other types of bodies, of racial character. 
The ijrc(hj}iilnant male and especially female bodies of the 
White, the Mongoloid (including the Eskimo and the Amer- 
ican Indian), and the Negro and Negrito, differ markedly 
in the shape of the neck, trunk and hwver limbs, tliough all 
the types may occasionally be found in members of any of 
the^e races. 

Thus there are several classes of types of the body as 
a whole, namely the normal “constitutionar’ or basically 
physiological: the general morphogenic. with its two ex- 
tremes of brachy- and dolichomorphy : the compensatory, 
manifested principally in varied relative proportions of the 
trunk and limbs : and the racial. 

Let us now proceed to the separate body constituents. 

Different shapes of the head and skull, of the face, the 
fi.irehead, the nose, lips, and chin, had been noticed prob- 
ably since the time when man began to observe. They 
received attention particularly by the artists, from the first 
decade of the nineteenth century also by the phrenologists, 
and since 1842, or nearly one hundred years ago, when 
Anders Eetzius called attention to dolicho- and brachyce- 
plialy, by the professional anthropologists. In the eighties 
and nineties and for a time thereafter the subject received 
considerable attention by the Lombroso school in criminol- 
ogy and especially by Giuseppe Sergi in racial studies. 
Sergi studied in particular the shapes of the skull as viewed 
from above, regardless of its relative dimensions, and in 
time reached a detailed classification of these shapes, with- 
out seriously attempting to solve their meaning or genesis. 

►Sergi recognized five main shape-types of the skull and 
head, and each of the'^e types presented, in his Mew, several 
subvarieties. Later Sergi left out one of these, the “trape- 
zoid," and on the re>t expressed himself thus: ^ “Through- 

- The ilei^iterrueeci. Tuu-e. London. 190L fip. C.iir.-T. 
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out this immense (Mediterranean) stock, from the equator 
in Africa to the Arctic circle in Scandinavia, we have found 
four characteristic and constant cranial forms, always found 
together in every region and in every clime, with whate\'er 
variations in external characters ; these are the pentagonal 
(Pentagonuides), ellipsoidal (Ellipsoides), ovoid (Ovoicles), 
and the arrow-shaped (Beloide^). These four forms rep- 
resent four cranial varieties, each with a series of varia- 
tions which constitute suh-varieties or sub-forms, corre- 
sponding to the type to which they belong, and which are 
distributed in different proportions in the groups of popu- 
lations.” 

Notwithstanding Sergi's intensive attention to the sub- 
ject, but little progress was made in understanding its 
significance, and even the classification, partly because of 
.secondary details and nomenclature, partly perhaps because 
the time was not ripe, has not found a regular place in 
iintliropometric and cranioscopic procedures.^ 

Sergi attempted also to classify the forms of the face 
in the living. He recognized in the Mediterraneans also 
four main types, namely the ellipsoid, ovoid, triangular, 
and the parallelogramatic. These in 1916 were increased 
by Poch to lU,- the differences between some of which were 
so small that the scheme became impracticable and was not 
followed. Here too the efforts were largely limited to reg- 
istration of the types and the frequency of their occurrence 
in some human groups, without much incpriry as to their 
meaning and causation. 

So far as the individual parts of the face are concerned, 
their forms or types were largely shown already in 1864, 
by Broca. They are presented effectively by Topinard in 
ISS-o,"* and since then are given more or less adequately in 
all the textbooks on anthropology or anthropometry. They 
need not be enumerated in thi'; place. The types of the 
dorsal border of the nose were found to be particularly well 

1 Comp. Martin iR. i, Lehrbuch, etc., 2nd ed., 1928, pp. S07-8. 

- Given a].so in Martin, p. 220. 
isicmi nts d'tmthropohjgie 8o. Pans. 
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defined: and those of the eyes, nose, lips, malars, chin, and 
eai’s were learned to have interesting racial di-trihution 
and peculiarities. 

In 1897 I Ijegan to work on the already respectable 
Huntington collection of bones of the ^-keleton in the rfid 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Xew York City. Up 
to that time — and in fact to this day — such bones are de- 
scribed in the anatomical textbooks as if they each pre- 
sented but a single type. This very soon I found to be 
erroneous. Before many months passed it was seen that 
all the long bones and most of the larger parts of the skele- 
ton itresented each a number of normal tyjoes, some of 
which were very markedly different from others. In the 
long bones these U^tes were limited largely to the shaft; in 
the scapula, sternum, first rib, and the sacrum, they in- 
volved parts to all of the bone. As studies progressed the 
different types were seen to have differing incidence in the 
various racial groups represented in the collection, and 
there seemed to appear some occupational correlations.^ 
There could be found no former records of such findings, 
and so in 1898 and again in 1900 and 1901, they were 
brought to the attention of the Association of American 
Anatomists. 

Since then the subject has never lost in interest to mo 
and has been followed not only on the much richer eventual 
Huntington collection, which since has passed into my care 
in lYashington, but also on extensive Indian, Eskimo and 
other skeletal materials of my division in the U. S. Xational 
IMuseum. The results are still largely unpublished, but 
partial accounts have appeared in several of my reports. 
They substantiate and extend the earlier findings, and they 
have led to the recognition that wo are confronted here wfith 
a series of related phenomena in human developments and 
ditferentiation that have a broad common basis and that 
deserve to be grouped together under the general term of 

1 There were records on moU of the subjects from which the collection pro- 
eeJed as to nationality, sex, age, occupation, and cause of death. 
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••Imniaii typo^eiiy." The pucilifyinu- ••Imnuiu" is neces- 
sary, for while there are indications that tiie phenoinenon 
of typogeny is also in evidence more or h-'-s in ether living 
forms, onr knowledge about these, in this respect, is -till 
rudimentary. 

After the foregoing remarks Ave may notv appreach the 
facts, as seen at this moment. A linal elucidation of the 
phenomena involved, however, is not yet possible. 

Shapes of the Head 

Ther(‘ are three more or less related yet distinct cate- 
gories of these shapes or types. 

The first of these is due to simple mecJuitiicuI causes. 
The skull has three main dimensions, namely length, 
breadth and height. These dimensions during groAVth 
stand together in comi^ensatory relation, so that a material 
change in any one affects the two others. Under aA^erage 
circumstances, in any human group, the hereditarily con- 
ditioned mechanical intluences that act on the skull result in 
the deA’elopment of a vault of close to the aA'erage relatiA'e 
proportions for that group. But if these mechanical influ- 
ences functionalh-, incidentally, or oA'en artificially be al- 
tered, the shape of the skull aa'III be altered. If a greater 
])ressure during the developmental period is brought to 
bear on the sides of the skull, the vault Avill groAv narroAver 
and therefore longer and higher : if there be less bilateral 
]tre>sure, or more pressure on the back, the A’ault aauII groAV 
1)roader and shorter, the height being less affected. In 
artificial deformations and in result of premature occlu- 
sion of one or another of the ci'anial sutures, the compen- 
satory developments lead to grotescjue forms. Excluding 
all the artificial and the more or less pathological condi- 
tions, there still remains here a class of purely ontogenetic, 
yet not hereditary, difference.s in head form Avhich differ 
eti( logically and thus are apart from others, eA'en though 
they cannot be clearly I'ccngnizs'd and ^epcirated in practice. 
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Tile >L‘eoiKl rla>s of skull shapes or types i" iiiucli like 

The preceding, hut the forms are herr-diftiri/. The mo<t 

widely known of these forms are those that depend 

on ratios of the breadth and length of the vault and 

are expressed by the so-called cephalic or cranial index. 

There are individual normal human skulh in which this 

. /breadth v 10n\ . , . , . , . 

index j 1 ^ ) 1 ^ as low a^ bo, others in which it 

V lenuth / 

rises to well over 90, and there appeara to be a fairly fixed 
intermediary condition. In any single limited racial group 
the range of these shapes liehaves as a simple dimension, 
giving a regular curve from the minimum in the group to 
the maximum. It is only when large races or humanity as 
a whole are taken that the picture approaches a curve with 
so many nodes or that of genuine typogeny. 

However, the relative ratios of the breadth and length 
of the vault are only a part of the picture in this class of 
form differences. The height of the vault plays also a role, 
and that not merely in compensation with the breadth and 
length. This adds some complexity to the case. Thus, 
there are types of skull and head that average, in given 
groups, broad, short, and low; or liroad, short, medium 
high: or broad, short, high. Others are narrow, long, me- 
dium: or narrow, long, high; while still others are medium, 
medium, medium; or medium, medium, low; or medium, 
medium, high; and there are still other combinations. The 
fundamental feature of all the types of this class is that 
they, with their individual oscillations, are hereditary. 

The third class of skull shapes shows tijpogenij nu^st 
clearly. It includes the types of the contours of the vault, 
more particularly those that appear when the vault is 
viewed from above. It is these types to which Sergi de- 
voted so much attention. There are, as now seen, four 
main types, each with several variants and numerous inter- 
connections. They are the pentagonal, the ovoid, the ellip- 
tic, and the spheroidal. Except the last, all may be long, 
medium, or sliurT. They show considerable individual dif- 
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fereiiees of frequency in different race- and yroup-. They 
are essentially hereditary. Their representation is richest 
in the white and the yelloAv-l»ro\vn race-, and limited in the 
neg'ro. Their ransie forms no curve or line vntli a mini- 
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niuui, mean, and maximum, but rather a ring with so manv 
interconnected nodes or dift’erentiations. The various 
shapes are more or less connected with or influenced by the 
relative pro])ortions of the vault and hence with types of 
Class 2, but they are also more or less independent (_)f these. 
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In their optimum dL-velopment they are very striking and 
very de fini tely ;ipart from each other. They character- 
istically rej)reseut the process of human te'jjogeny. They 
have family, group, and racial values. 

Types of Face 

The face presents a number of contour types both 
frontally and in profile. These types are connected wfitli 
the dimensions of the bony parts and largely also with sex 
and especially age, but they have also more or less of indi- 
viduality and fall vdthin the scope of human typogeny. 

The ruain frontal facial types, in adults and before 
senility has set in, are the elliptical ; the ovoid ; the paral- 
lelogramatic (parallel sides, with evenly rounded top and 
base) ; the rounded or spheroid, to which may perhaps be 
added the triangular (tapering toward a iDointed chin) ; 
and the angular (angles of loAver jaw prominent) ; but these 
last two depend largely on the size and form of the lower 
jaw. 

The facial types, like those of the vault, are especially 
represented in the white and the yellow-brovui races, much 
less so in the negroid peoples. "iMiile much affected by 
ontogenetic conditions they are substantially hereditary, 
and they fall within the expressions of human typogeny. 

The Nose 

The ridge of the nose presents in the adult several dis- 
tinct shapes which are among the best manifestations of 
human tj'pe formation. These shapes are the concave, the 
straight, the wavy (or concavo-convex), and the convex (or 
acjuiline). As in all other cases these forms, except the 
straight, occur in various degrees and interconnect "svith 
each other, but when well developed they are characteristic 
and stand well apart. The concave form (as the pentago- 
nal in the vault) is connected directly with the infantile. 
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The Ciiix 

There are three type;^ of the ehiii — the pfiiuted. the 
romichMl, and the square. They are not merely the produc- 
tions of niu.seularity or of niassiveiiess of the hone, hut are 
in the main hereditary and connect with human typoireny. 

Body Parts : The Skeletox 

The neck, the thorax, the breasts, the luiuhar region, the 
pelvis, the genitals, the buttocks, thighs, calves, fingers and 
toes, all present more or less well defined different shapes, 
expressions of human typogeny. But some of the clearest 
examples of this phenomenon are encountered in various 
parts of the skeleton. Some details on the latter, based on 
extensive original observations, follow ; 

Tue First Eia 

The first rili, while the shortest of the fixed rilis, has 
more individuality than any other of the series. It pre- 
sents three normal interconnecting types, namely the uni- 
formly curved or semilunar, the near straight-bodied or 
pistol-shaped; and the angular or trisegmental. 

The Steexum 

The types of the human sternum are not yet definitely 
classified, but several are fairly outstanding. There is 
what may be called the blunt crnciforni type, a nicely 
sculpted form with a moderate narrowing below the manu- 
brium followed by gradual broadening toward the lower 
end. There are the chimpanzoid and the orangoid sterna ; 
the first long, narrow, with nearly straight parallel sides: 
the second broad, with manubrium mostly attached and 
body, though broad above, enlarging moderately further 
toAvai-d the lower end. There i'^ also the wedge sternum, 
broad above and tapering like a wedge doAvmvard: and 
there may be still another type. 
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The Scapela 

The body oi‘ the scapula ijreseiits three main types. 
These are determined by the shape of the vertebral Ijorder 
of the bone. This border may be concave, straight, or con- 
vex. These types in a measure represent the minimum, 
medium and maximum development of the vertebral 
border, and thus behave like a simple dimension or quan- 
tity, but they also occur genetically in bones of various 
dimensions, and to that extent fall within the scope of hu- 
man t;\'pog'eny. 

In addition the inferior angle with the lower portion of 
the axillary border, the supraspinous part of the axillary 
border, and especially the superior border of the bone, tend 
each to assume several shapes which modify the aspect of 
the whole scapula. The greatest variety of these shapes 
is seen in the superior border, and some of these are clearly 
of hereditary character and hence of anthropological value. 
This border may be practically horizontal, or of any slope 
from slight to steep, or nicely curved, or again character- 
istically angular, like a eross-cut of a square basin. Typo- 
geny is clearly involved in these connections. 

The S.iCRUw 

Typogeny in the sacrum is partly obscured by the 
marked sexual differences iu the bone; nevertheless there 
are instances in which it is quite evident. 

The main variant is the relatively long and narrow 
anthropoid-like sacrum ; but there is also a broad and short 
sacrum that is outside of the bounds of mere sex variation. 
And there are sacra that anteriorly, from above downward, 
are practically straight, while others show from slight to 
pronounced curvatures; but in these cases it is difficult to 
separate ontogenetic and even semipathological from he- 
reditary conditions and it is not easily determinable there- 
fore what may be of true typogenetic causation. 
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The Loxg Boxes 

111 tlie shafts of tlieso bones, especially the humerus, 
ulna, femur, tibia and fibula, tjiiogeiiy is marked and re- 
ceived my particular attention. It begins to manifest itself 
before birth but does not reach full expression until well in 
adult life. The results in the tibia and the fibula are very 
striking. The various types can best be seen on sections of 
the shafts at the middle of the bone. Such sections in some 
cases show such differences that, when viewed by them- 
selves, it is difficult to believe they come from the same 
liones of the skeleton. They present marked group and 
racial differences. One of the types in each bone connects 
with the general fetal form of the same in its particular 
ethnic aggregate. Some of the types are influenced and 
perhaps even brought about ontogenetieally, but the ma- 
jority are true expressions of hereditary human typogeny. 

In the humerus the main types are the cylindrical (juve- 
nile form), the triangular, two (opposite) lateral prismatic, 
and the quadrilateral. 

In the ulna there is the prismatic form, the lateral pris- 
matic, and the fluted (anterior surface hollowed out) ; this 
last being probably of ontogenetic origin. 

The femur may be cylindrical (juvenile form), elliptic, 
prismatic, or plano-convex, with some tendency in eases 
toward quadrilateral (anterior surface divided into two by 
a vertical ridge proceeding from above). 

The tyjoes of the shaft of the flhia are the prismatic, the 
lateral prismatic (semi-lozenge), the fluted (antero-external 
surface hollowed out), the quadrilateral (posterior surface 
dmded by a marked vertical ridge into two), and the goril- 
loid (shaft almost plano-convex, anterior border stout and 
very dull). There is also the pear-shaped form, in which 
the posterior surface is convex with the postero-external 
border very feebly developed, but this is probably a sub- 
developed shaft of ontogenetic causation. 

The fibula is the most variable. Its adult shaft pre- 
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seiits the fullowiiin' types : prismatic : quadrilateral : pen- 
tagonal; and several deeply fluted varieties (either one sur- 
face, or two, or all three surfaces, hollowed out). 

Otiier Skeletal Pai;ts 

Some typogenetic manifestations are aho (ih>ervahle in 
the clavicle, the atlas, the pelvic bones, the radius, the pa- 
tella, the calcaneus: l)ut the results are seldom '•ufficiently 
clear cut and hence are difficult of classification. 

Bbaix akd Iktekxal Oegaxs 

Form differences certainly exist in all these, but due to 
many difficulties it is wholly uncertain as yet how far these 
variations are hereditary and may be due to the process of 
typogeny. 

Discussiox 

The object of this communication is to call attention to 
as yet Init imperfectly known although plainly a potent fac- 
tor in human morphogeny, a factor that, mainly on heredi- 
tciry basis, tends toward the production, in different parts 
of the l3ody and skeleton, of forms or types which are dif- 
ferent from, and more than mere grades of, any one con- 
dition. 

The production of these types must be connected with 
differences in innervation, and of musculature where such 
exists, l)ut there are very substantial indications that it is 
not due to mere accidental conditions in these, nor to their 
ordinary vai’iability. There is involved evidently a gen- 
eral and already hereditai'y tendency toward form differ- 
entiation, which deserves to be called JuDnaii tupncip)ni. 

That this tendency is hereditary is shown by the fact 
that, according to accumulating data on the subject, the 
pr(jpLirti(ni of the different types of any part in any one 
racial group remains fairly constant, but that this propor- 
tion differs materially between unrelated groups or races. 
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The biological significance of these typogenetic variants 
can only be an increase, to the limits of possibilities under 
given conditions, in morphological diversity — which facili- 
tates group and racial differentiation. 

i\Iuch additional work remains to be done in this field. 
The factual evidence is still far from fully determined on 
many parts of the body; the segregation of the results of 
tyi^ogeny alone from those that api^ear related but are due 
to other causes, is as yet nowhere-near exact or complete ; 
the presence and workings of the factor of typogeny in 
mammals other than man and in other forms of organisms, 
is to be ascertained: the direct ways and means by which 
the diverse types are produced are still unknown ; the racial 
distribution of the various types is still known but very 
inadequately; and the deep causation as well as the full 
meaning of the phenomenon will need much further work 
and thought. The present effort must of necessity be lim- 
ited to the calling of attention to this evidently generalized, 
and thus far but very imperfectly realized, typogenetic 
tendency in the human body and its constituents. 
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A MEXICAN PUZZLE iWCCA HOWARD SMJTHl'l) 
WILLIAM TRELEASE 

Piiifossor Emeiitus of Lotaiiy, I'liivci-sity nf Illinois 
{Siact iy title April 22, 2937) 

Absteact 

An account of the most-iilanteil tiee-yueca of iloxico City and tlie 'Western 
Cordillera, t\it!i clustered trunks. rvcak-Yioiuteil, finely toothed leaves, hanging 
inflorescence, and occasional fleshy id urt.— tvluch has not heen identifltd Avith 
any adeciuately described species. 

Ix January of this year, Professor Howard L. Smith, 
of the University of 'Wisconsin La'iv Faculty, asked my 
opinion on a tree-Yueca cultivated at the famed Box'da 
Garden in Cuernavaca, where we were passiii? the winter. 
Professor Smith has taken an interest in the Ynccas for 
many years, and his attention was called to these trees 
because the panicle, instetid of being erect or continuing 
the direction of the leafy ^rxis. xvas gracefully pendent, as 
it is in a few other Mexican species. Tliou.gli the flowers 
had passed when we looked at the trees, the inflorescence- 
remnants Avere still present and unquestionably retlexed 
from the ends of the branches. 

The same species is planted more or less comnaoiih- in 
and around Cuernavaca cdther in hedge-rows or yrithin 
patios and other gardens audit is reioresented by’ fine old 
specimens here and there in the Alameda and Chapultepec 
Park of Mexico City — where it has been used somewhat 
extensively in the neyver boulevard plantings. 

Though differing considerably in stoutness of trunk 
and branches, this is one of the trees characteristically pro- 
ducing several trunks from a conuuou base ; its leaves are 
rather flexible, only slightly i)iuig'ent at end, and minutely 
denticulate on the margin. 

These patent features ditferentiate it, even suxrerfieially, 
from all other recognized cogeners except the little-knoAvn 
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Yucca yucatana and tlie mueh cultivated Yucca clc pliant i pcs 
(or guatemalensis). Xeitlier of these lias pendent panicles 
and tlie former lias doivny floM’er-clusters wliile tlie latter 
cliaracteristicallv lias a siiigde stout trunk usually greatly 
dilated near the ground. Though they flower freely, the 
species of this group, as commonly known, are out of the 
geographic range of Pronitha and bear only an occasional 
fruit obviously due to self -iiollinat ion and, of course, lack- 
ing the deformities caused by the moth in oviposition, and 
without larvae in the seeds. Such fruits as are formed are 
of the baccate type with yellowdsh-white flesli and a papery 
core surrounding the thick ruminated seeds. 

These characters mark this Yucca as of the group 
Sarcoyucea, in which I have been able to recognize only 
two species with merely denticulate and not filiferous 
leaves: Yucca aloifolia, with freely produced coreless pur- 
ple-fleshed fruit: and Yucca guatemalensis, with sparingly 
produced, whitish-fleshed fruit with a core. 

On these very evident dilferentials. Yucca Hoicard- 
Smitliii is definitely excluded from T. aloifolia, but differs 
from r. cicphantipcs only in its multiple trunk and, espe- 
cially, in its hanging inflorescence — the fetiture that par- 
ticularly attracted Professor Smith’s attention. 

It is quite possible that one or more of the garden-names 
now referred to T. elephant) pes may have been intended for 
this tree: but if so I find it impossible now to say which 
may have been so applied, or to find an adequate published 
description of it. 

A more puzzling possibility however exists, that some 
one of the many names collected under Yucca aloifolia may 
belong to Smith's Yucca, notwithstanding the certainty that 
the latter is by no possibility really an aloifolia form. Of 
these questionable iicimes. Yucca conspiciia of Haworth, 
placed under Y. aloifolia by Engelmami, may prove ulti- 
mately to pertain to this species, but in the absence of 
definite information that it has coreless pale-fleshed fruit 
and pendent panicles, this reasonable suppjosition must be 
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regarded as unproven, tlioiigli Cuernavaca specimens col- 
lected by Bourgeau liave been so-referred. 

Perliaps the most surprising- thing about Smith’s Yucca 
is that thus far no clue has been obtained as to its exact 
nativity. Mexican gardeners eommoidy kiiov* it by the 
generic native name “izote,” but I have failed to tind a 
person who can tell me that he has seen this particular kind 
of izote groviiig in a stiite of nature — ^^vhich, so far as my 
own knowledge goes, is ecjually true of 1'. c/cp/und/pcs. 

Technically, Yucca Ilotcard-S DiUhil, u. sp., may be char- 
acterized as follows: 

A small tree some 5-7 m. tall, branching from the 
base ; leaves rather flexible but not recurving, dagger- 
shaped, 3 or 4 X some 50 cm., at most slightly pungent, 
the margin roughened by small prominences; panicles 
^•e^y short-stalked, hanging from the ends of the leafy 
branches, oblong, nearly glabrous : flowers some 6 cm. 
in diameter ; ovary sessile, with very short style : fruit 
pendent, fleshy, oblong, some 5 X 10 cm. with yellow- 
white pulp and i^apery core about the thick ruminated 
black .seeds. 

Type locality and geographic range unknown, but 
frequently cultivated in and about Cuernavaca, i^Iore- 
los, and in Mexicf» City, and probably uatu'c to the 
middle altitudes of the Central Condillera of Mexico. 

Closely related to I', clcphauti yes and T. inuatana, 
which have ovoid erect panicles ; and apparently to 
F. draconls and F. enuspicita of gardens, which have 
broader and softer recurving leaves. 










RACE: A FACTOR IN HUMAN METABOLISM 

FRANCIS G. BENEDICT 

Director Xutrition Laboratorv, Carnegie Institution of IVashiugton. 1907-1937 

(Head April S3. 1937) 

Absteact 

7i. survey of t!ie basal iiietabnlisni of uami rolls lacos of Immanv lias been 
mane in tlie past ten yeais by the Nutrition Laboratory and its various col- 
laborators, ivith emjihasis upon Chinese (both those born in the Cnited States 
and those in China). South Indian women, Maya Indians in Yucatan, and 
mixed races in Hawaii. Tiiis paper summarizes the tindings, with special 
leierence to two recent studies on Chinese, the observations of Professor Leslie 
G. Kilborn in Szechwan and the 4-year lesearch of Dean Stanley D. IViUon 
(.f Yeiiching University in Peiping, China. As the Xutrition Laboratory's 
suivey was based upon the use of a single technique, carried out by well- 
tiaiiicd investigators, the results .ire strictly comparable. Even when allow- 
ances are made for differences in temperament (Oriental placidity versus Oc- 
lidental tenseness) and for inexperience in serving as subjects of metabolism 
measurements, it is clearly shown that Oriental races in general have a metab- 
olism somewhat lower than that of Caucasians in the United States. The 
South Indian women in Madras have a very low metabolism il7 X’er cent be- 
low the Caucasian prediction standards), and this is further depressed about 
10 per cent during deep sleep. Eesearches from other laboratories have given 
varying results. In striking contrast to the low metabolism of the majority 
cf the Oriental races is the high metabolism of the Maya, established in tliree 
expieditions to Yur-atan. The Indians in Cliile have likewise been found by 
Dr. Pi-Suiier to have a high metabolism. Twenty-four Miao males in Szech- 
wan, China, have been demonstrated by Dr. Kilborn to have a metabolism 16 
per cent above the Caucasian prediction standards, accompanied by a lotv 
pulse rate of 55 beats per minute. To the well-known factors affecting basal 
metabolism- — weight, height, age. and sex — must now be added a fifth factor, 
race. 


For many years physiologists ivere dominated by the 
thought tliat the heat production of every 'warni-hlooded 
animal is controlled by the surface area and that for each 
square meter of surface area the heat lost from the body 
amounts to 1000 calories per 24 hours. llTien this lav ivas 
first enunciated by Eubner/ half a century ago, no recog- 
nition ivas given to the possibility that there might be dif- 
ferences in the heat iiroduction per square meter of surface 

- Eubnor, M., Zeitschr. f. Biol.. 1SS3, 19, p. 53.5. 
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area caused, tor example, by ditfereiices in sex. aye, and 
race. Eubner apparently bolie’'''ed tliat aye played no role, 
for lie applied his law to youny infants. The racial factor 
likewise tvas ignored, for Eubner 's dogs (the rneasure- 
nients on Aidiidi formed tbe basis of bis enunciation of tlie 
surface area law) ranyed in adult weiybt from 3 to 31 kg. 
and hence obviously represented pronounced differences in 
race. IVitb the development of more accurate technique 
for measurement of the metabolism and with the comple- 
tion of more careful surveys of the metaholism not only of 
humans but of many animal species, it has become apparent 
and today is accepted without cptestion that the energy 
metabolism of an animal or man is oiosely associated with 
certain pliysiolouical conditions, particularly muscular ac- 
tivity and digestive activity. The influence of these two 
factors can be ruled nut in the case of humans by stuchung 
the individual while lying quietly, 12 hours after the last 
meal. Under these conditions and provided the body tem- 
perature is iiuviiial, the metab'dism is coiisiderecl to be the 
basal metabolism. As data accumulated and more atten- 
tion was paid to the betterment of technique, it became evi- 
dent that Weight, height, age, and sex also influence the 
basal metab(jlism. IVitb advancing age, for example, the 
heat prudiu'tion nf litimaiis dfcroases, and from the stand- 
]joiiit of sox women have a metabolism about 7 per cent less 
than that of men of the same size and age. Hence the age, 
.sex. Weight, and height of the person whose basal metabo- 
lism is measured must be iviuswii, in order to eonqiaro his 
metab(di-iu with the normal ir.etabolism standards that 
liave been estaldisbed for Caucasians. 

In a comprelieiisive survey made with standardized 
technique, trained elir-erver-', aud eb.ise attention to all the 
re(juireiuent< kmiwn to lie essential for accurate metabo- 
lism measurement-, the Xutrition Lalioratory has studied 
in cooperation with numerous in-titutioiis the basal metabo- 
lism Ilf a number of human races, as follows : 
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ILii-c < ’tuipcnitlnu' irivt‘'^tiu'a[or 

Cliiiie.se (living in Fnited Btatesi MaeLeodji Crofts.i Turner - 

C'liinese (bom in t'niteil Stares) il--mr 3 

Chinese (born and living in China) Garven,-i Kilborn," Wilson e 

Hawaiians (Miller ~ 

Samoans Miller r 

Browns and Blaeks in Jamaica Steggerda 3 

Mayas M'llliams.o Shattuck.m Steggerda n 

South Indians (Maihas) (Niasonii 

Observations bave been made on Arancanian Mapncbes 
in tlie Cliilean monntains by Dr. J. Pi-Snuer,” wlio had 
previously received training at the Xutrition Laboratory 
and hence measured his subjects with the Nutrition Lab- 
oratory techniciue. Other racial studies by wholly inde- 
pendent investigators have been made since onr program 
was begun, and a considerable amount of experimental ma- 
terial is now available. The results of these investigations 
have been excellently summarized by Dr. E. F. Du Bois in 
the third edition of his unicpie book on basal metabolism.’* 
As several of the Nutrition Laboratory’s researches on 
racial metabolism have been completed in the past few 
years and the manuscripts reporting the results are now in 
the hands of the publishers, a summary of the survey made 

■-MacLeod. G., Crofts, E. E., and F. G. Benedict, Am. Journ. Physiol., 
1925. 73, p. 449: idem. Proe. Xal. Acad. Sci.. 1925. 11, p. 342. 

- Turner, A. H.. and F. G. Benedict, Am. Journ. Physiol.. 1935, 113, p. 291. 
3 Benedict, F. G., and M. H. Meyer, Chinese Journ. Physiol., 1633, 7, p. 45. 
* Benedict, F. G., and H. S. B. G.arvcn, Chinese Journ. Physiol., 1936, 10, 
p. 141. 

-■ Kilboni, L. G.. and F. G. Benedict, Chinese Journ, Physiol., 1937, 11, 
pp. 107 and 127. 

•■Benedict, F. G., Kung. L. C.. and S. I>. Wilson, Chinese Journ. Phy.siol., 
1937. In press. 
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by this Laboratory is justifiable at this time. In the in- 
terest of economy of space we will omit discussion of the 
relatiye merits of the seyeral existina' methods of compar- 
ing the metabolism of indiyiduaL of different sizes and will 
compare our findings only with the Harris-Benedict predic- 
tion standard.^ 

It early aiDpeared evident that the metabolism of cer- 
tain races was markedly different from this Caucasian 
standard. The deviations were by no moans in one direc- 
tion, although in most instances they were below the predic- 
tions. The first evidence, in the Xutrition Laboratory’s 
series, of an apparent racial factor in Iruman metabolism 
was noted with Chinese women studied in the United States 
who, whether Imrn in China or born of Chinese parents in 
the United States, had a low heat production compared 
with Caucasian women. A most careful series of observa- 
tions made by Professor Eleanor D. Mason shows that 
young South Indian women (Tamils and Malayalis) in 
Madras have a heat production averaging 17 per cent below 
that of Caucasian women. On the other hand, three me- 
tabolism surveys made in Yucatan on the occasion of ex- 
peditions of the Carneale Institution of ATashington to 
Chichen Itza leave no doubt but that male Mayas have a 
basal metabolism c>n the average S per cent higher than that 
of white men of tlie same physical characteristics. Al- 
though a deviation of S per cent would not be significant 
for an individual, it is certainly statistically significant 
when noted with a large group of individuals. An even 
higher metabolism was shown by the Araucanian MaiDuches 
studied by Dr. Pi-Suner. M ith hardly an exception his 
subjects had a metabolism pronouncedly above the predic- 
tion standard, averaging -p 10 per cent with the 31 men 
and + 15 ])er cent with the 14 women. 

Investigations by other laboratories, especially on the 
Chinese and Japanese, have shown divergent values, and 

1 Harris, J , .V . and F. G. Benedict. Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. Xo. 279, 
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further eiioperatlve i^tntlies on Chinese with a carefully 
controlled techniciue identical with that employed in onr 
observations on other races were instituted by the Xutri- 
tioii Laboratory. One of our cooperatinu,' investigators, 
Professor H. S. D. Garveii, found that 20 C’hinese males in 
Moukden, Manchuria, had a basal metabolism only 3.5 per 
cent below the Harris-Benedict standard, that is, hardly 
different from the metabolism of Caucasians. Similarly 
Professor L. G. Kilborn has found that Chinese in Szech- 
wan (54 males and 14 females) have a metabolism reason- 
ably close to the prediction standards and differing but 
little from that of a relatively small group of Westerners 
living in the same region.^ On the other hand, Kilborn’s 
observations on 24 male Miaos show that this Asiatic race 
has a strikingly high metabolism, averaging 16 per cent 
above the Harris-Benedict standards. (See table 1.) 

TABLE 1 


Deviation in Metabolism of Miao Males from Harris-Benedict 

Prediction St.andard (Kilborn Stvdt) 


"Subject 1 

Pcf cent deviation 

.■Subject 

Per cent deMation 

1 

-1-13.0 

1 

13 

-424.1 

2 1 

4-26.3 

14 j 

4-23.9 

3 

! 4-21.6 

15 ! 

4-28.3 

4 1 

-418.5 

16 ! 

4- 0.8 

5 

4- 1.5.5 

17 

4- 8.5 

6 

i 4-31.8 

IS 

1 4- 6.2 

7 

! 4- 5.2 

19 j 

4-14.3 

8 

i 4- 7.0 

20 

1 4- 1.1 

9 

; 4-28.8 

21 

4-21.2 

10 

-rl3.1 

22 

4- -4.2 

11 

4-17.0 

23 

-420.4 

12 

4- 1.7 

24 

4-27.1 


Average for all subjects ... -t-15.8 


In the studies of Garven and Kilborn, owing to the 
exigencies of what might properly be termed ‘'field work” 

1 Efforts have been made by some investigators to establish norms for 
Caucasians living in countries other than their native liomes. Such studies 
are complicated by the factor of acclimatization, and fuither observations are 
needed on this particular T>roblein. 
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(the strangeness of the experimental proeeilures to inex- 
perienced subjects, the lack of time for training the sub- 
jects, and the consequent possibility of apiireliension on 
their part), the majority of the subject^ were Ity necessity 
measured on but one day. For the establishment of the 
basal metabolism of an individual it is recommended in the 
F'nited States that measurements be made on at least two 
and preferably three days, not farther apart than one week 
but not necessarily consecutive. Experience with most 
Caucasians and with many individuals of other races has 
indicated that the metabolism tends to l)e >-omewhat higher 
on the first day of experimenting than on subsequent days 
when the subject has become more accustomed to the some- 
what unusual, although thoroughly comfortable conditions 
of metabolism measurement. Hence one might thiiik that 
^•alues obtained with subjects on one day only might give a 
picture of a basal metabolism somewhat above the true 
basal level that would be found if the observations were 
repeated on subsequent days. On the other hand, the 
phlegmatic calm characteristic of the Oriental may well be 
expected to play a role even on the first day. In certain 
of the observations made by Kilborn there was a hint of 
this. In the research witli Dean Stanley D. Wilson of 
Yenching Fniversity. Peiping, China, special attention was 
given to this particular proldem. Each of his 120 subjects 
was measured on at least three days. On the first day the 
metabolism was more often lower, rather than higher, than 
it was on the following days, indicating that the subjects 
were rapidly conditioned to the experimental procedure 
and that the measurements were uncomplicated by emo- 
tional distnrbance. lienee the absence of observations on 
the second and third days in the series of Garven and 
Kilborn need not be con-'idered to weaken the interpreta- 
tion of the results. 

Dean II ilson s subjects comprised 65 men and 55 
women, chiefly Chinese and Manchus, and represented both 
the Sedentary and the laboring classes. Their urinary 
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nitrogen excretion was es.-^entially the same as that noted 
with Caucasians in the United States, which indicates that 
these Chinese were not on a low protein diet. The metabo- 
lism decreased with age, the average rate of decrease in 
total 24-hour heat production per year increase in aye be- 
ing about the same for the Chinese males (7 calories per 
year) as that noted with Caucasian males (7.15 calories). 
The Chinese women, on the other hand, showed an average 
rate of decrease in metabolism (.7 calories per year) about 
twice as fast as that noted with Caucasian women (2.29 
calories per year). This comparison may be taken as evi- 
dence that the Chinese woman asi'es more rapidly than her 
Caucasian sister. 

The sex difference apparently is more pronounced 
among Chinese, at least those of sedentary occupation, than 
among' Caucasians. The Chinese women of the sedentary 
class, studied by Dean AVilson. had a total 24-hour heat i3ro- 
duction 17 per cent lower than that of sedentary Chinese 
men of the same weight and ane. (See Fig. 1.) This dif- 
ference in sex among those of the sedentary class is like- 
wise apparent when the results are expressed per kilogram 
of body weight or per sciuare meter of body surface. IVith 
the laboring class, however, the sex dift'erenee is more of 
the order of that found with Caucasians. 

With the IManchus of the laboring class, both males and 
females, lower values for total heat proditction were found 
than with Chinese laborers of the same weight, age, and 
sex. This finding suggests that there may be a racial dif- 
ference in metabolism within the Oriental race itself, a sug- 
gestion likevdse offered by Kilborn's observation that the 
Miaos have a very high metabolism. There were no 
marked differences in the average ages, weights, heights, 
pulse rates, respiratio]i rates, aud pelidisi (index of nutri- 
tion) of the Chinese and ilanchus, and thus far there is 
no factor to explain the lower metabolism of the dlanchus 
other than race. The Chinese of the laboring class, of both 
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&eses, liad a iiietabolifem higher than did those of the seden- 
tary c-lass. 

In all instance' the nietaholism of Dean "Wilson's ('hi- 


Cals. 



Fig. 1. Total heat produetion per 24 hours referred to bodr freight— 
Chmc'se men and women of tlie sedentary class. Tlio plotted points are for 
thinese women of the sedentary class, those 40 wears of age and over being 
indicated by the ages in years written against the rdotted points. The two 
tuIMine curves represent the trend of the tot.al heat production with increasing 
weight for the two groups of women under and over 40 vears of age The 
two biokendinc curves indicate the trend of meiabolism with mcreasiim weicrht 
for Chinese men of the scdentaiv class, ° ' 


iic'c -subjects was lower than that of Caucasians of cor- 
resiiondhig physical characteristics. Furthermore the ra- 
cial ditierence was greater with the male than with the 
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female Chinese, in contrast to most of the findings on 
Japanese/ 

Another striking feature of these several racial studies 
is that with some of the u'roups of subjects the pulse rates 
were abnormally low when compared with those noted with 
Caucasians, and yet these low rates were not invariably 
accompanied by low metabolism. In fact, in some instances 
low pulse rates were associated with unusually high me- 
tabolism. Different levels for the iiormal pulse rates of the 
average American man and woman have been recorded in 
text books. The 136 Caucasian men studied by the Xutri- 
tion Laboratory had an average pulse rate of 61 beats and 
the 103 women, 69 beats per minute. Wilson's groups of 
Chinese, having low basal metabolism, had pulse rates not 
far different from these for Caucasians, the average pulse 
rate of the Chinese men being 61 beats and of the Chinese 
women, 63 beats. Among the 65 males, however, there 
were 4 individuals who had heart rates lower than 50 beats 
per minute : among the 136 Caucasian men in the Xutrition 
Laboratory series four also had this low rate. The male 
Chinese in the ICilborn series had an average rate of 60 
beats or essentially the same as the Caucasian rate, and 
their metabolism was much the same. Seven of these 
males, however, had pulse rates below 50 boats. The 14 
Chinese women studied by Kilborn had an average pulse 
rate of 66 beats per minute or lower than the average sho'wm 
by the Caucasian women, and three of these Chinese women 
had rates of 58 beats or below, whicli is a very low rate for 
women. Yet their metabolism was reasonably close to the 
prediction standards. Similarly the male Chinese in the 
Garven series, M'hose metabolism did not differ greatly 
from prediction, had an average pulse rate of 53 beats or 
lower than that of the 136 Caucasian men. Among the 
racial groups showing metabolism pronouncedly higher 

1 Some Japanese investigators Iiave interpreted the tinding of a low ba«al 
metabolism in their race as an index of inferiority in the race. The Xutrition 
Laboratory believes that such an interpretation is not correct. 
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than the Caucasian standards, the pulse rates were either 
unusually low or no lii^lier than the Caucasian rate. Thus 
the 21 male Miaos in the Kilhorn series had an average 
pulse rate of 5.5 beats and seven in this group had rates 
below 50 beats. The Maya Indians likewise had low heart 
rates, in many instances as low as 40 or 45 heats per minute, 
notwithstanding their very high metabolism. The high 
metabolism of the Indians studied by Pi-Suner Avas not as- 
sociated either AAuth a high or a low pulse rate, for the 
average rate of his male subjects Avas 60 heats and of his 
female subjects 67 beats. 

The Nutrition Laboratory's racial survey has clearly 
established that there are marked differences in the basal 
metabolism of human races. The importance of studying 
the causes of these metabolic differences cannot be over- 
estimated. The absence of perfect correlation betAA'een the 
pulse rate and the metabolism is challenging. Factors of 
climate and diet are, for the most part, ruled out, and there 
are no apparent external conditions that seem to be causa- 
tive. There remains to be studied, hoAA^ever, the relation 
betAveen the basal metabolism, the blood chemistry, and 
particularly the endocrine balance. Perhaps one of the 
most outstanding features of the racial surA’ey thus far is 
that there seems to be little relationship betAA^een the basal 
metabolic leA’el and the intellectual or physical ability. 
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Abstract 

Following a brief consideration of the significance of the use of plant 
names in the Inclo-lVIalaysian-Polynosian regions attention is called to the fact 
that the comparative philologists have made little or no use of the extensive 
data that are available, althougli it is manifest that in many case' tiie name 
of a particular plant has been transmitted with the plant itself from one 
people to another, while in other ca'cs early expanding peoples have appar- 
ently carried the name and applied it to indigenous species of wide natural 
distiibution. Extensive data are presented on the significance of the name 
in the case of two pan-tropic manifestly man-distributed 'iicc'es. the coconut 
and the frangipanni, and one pan-tropic species, Hibiscus tiUaccus. of natural 
distribution, to emphasize the points mentioned above. In the case of the 
coconut the conclusions are diametrically opposed to Cook's theory of an 
American origin, in that apparently the spread of this economic palm was 
from west td east rather than from east to west, and that it probably did not 
occur in America until after it was introduced first by the Portuguese and a 
little later by the Spaniards. The great center of develo; nr iit in its local 
names is in the Old World troifies, with the nia series in u-e frmn Madagascar, 
through Malaysia to the eastern limits of Polynesia. It is lou j.jnabiy apparent 
that here the name was spread with the plant itself. The frangipanni is native 
of Mexico. One of the crude plant-forms depicted on the Ifth century temple 
of Borobudur. Java, has been identified as lopiC'enting this plant; if thi' 
identification be coirect it would mean its p.resence in Java in the 12th century. 
The philological, historical, and botanical evidence is wholly opposed to this 
assumption, and the conclusion drawn is that the crude Borolmlur riguie does 
not represent the frangipanni. and that the plant was fiist introduced into 
the Philippines by the Spaniards late in the sixteenth or early in the seven- 
teenth century, and from the Philippines was soon transmitted to other parts 
of the Old World tropics, and with it. to a lertaiu .Icgree went its Xahautl 
name. Hihisciis iiUaceiis was selected as a plant of natural pan-tropic dis- 
tribution. A study of its local names indicates that those in the Jiao-hao-hago 
series were transmitted by an expanding people fiom Madagascar and India 
through Malaysia and Polyne-sia; and as new lands wore occupied the name 
was apparently applied to the plant there found as an indigenous species. It 
is noted further that this same 'cries of names is applied over the entire 
region to a number of utterly different and botanically not closely allied spe- 
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ries. but in eacii oa>e jilants that have strong Toast fibers as dues t!ie Hiiiseus. 
The assumption is tliat in tliis case tlie original fuiai meant bast, and ivas 
thus applied to unrelated plants that produced stioiig bast fibers. 

Polluwing these three eases is a brief discussion of the siguificaiiie of the 
Saii'ki tic. Cliiucse, and hialiautl plant names in Malaysia and in the Philip- 
pines. Tlie conclusion.s in reference to the first two are that they were intro- 
duced into the Archipelago, w ith the plants tlieniseh os. by Indian and h'liiiuse 
colonizing or trading peoples beginning perhaps 2000 to 2500 yeai-s ago, and 
that the names have persisted iiractically unchanged siuie their introduction. 
The Xahautl seiic-s rcin-esent plants intioduced from Mexico by the Sp.aniards 
following 1565 via the old Manila-Acapulcr. galleeii loute that persist. -d for 
about 250 years. Tlie Sanskritie-Chine.se series icpres. nt suh-prehistoric in- 
troductions from Asia, the Nahautl series introductions from America witliin 
the period of modern history, the one paralleling the otliei. 

Theiie is a great wealth of philological material in the 
aboriginal phiiit names recorded in association Avith the 
Latin binomials used under the binary system to designate 
individual plant species.^ A high percentage of such 
names, Muthin limited geographic areas, particularly in 
such parts of the Mmrld as India, Malaysia, including the 
Philippines, and Polynesia, are really safe guides to the 
identilicatioii of genera, species, and even varieties. Very 
many of them are even more fixed, as designating certain 
definite units, than are many of our Latin binomials. They 
have been used for many centuries to indicate definite spe- 
cies and will be used for many centuries to come, regardless 
cif the vagaries of the binomial system. They are not 

1 Some of the souices of information of Indian. Malaysian, and Philip- 
pine plant names are given beh™. Most of the Polynesian and Micronesian 
names cited were compiled from my manuscript card catalogue of Polynesian 
plants. 
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changed because of priority, because of varying concep- 
tions of wliat constitutes a genus or a species, or because 
of the personal idiosyncrasies of this or that botanist, but 
l^ersist generation after generation as definite designations 
for definite plant forms; some are of veiy local applica- 
tion, others are applied to the same species over a very 
■vide geographic range. 

Comparative philologists have made little use of these 
data, probably for the reason that the average tvorker in 
that field has lacked the intensive botanical knowledge 
properly to select significant species for study among the 
tens of thousands of described ones, and perhaps also be- 
cause they have been repelled by the very large number of 
recorded native plant names. In the general field of philol- 
(jgy, for the purposes of comparison, it has been simpler, 
and perhaps just as effective from the standpoint of those 
interested in the relationships of languages, to compile lists 
of cnnspicttous objects such as the sun, moon, stars, water, 
parts of the human body, numerals, certain verbs and other 
words. 

In this day of specialization, it is scarcely to bo ex- 
pected tliat many botanists will delve into the intricacies 
of anthropology, archeology, and comparative pMlology, 
or that many specialists in these fields will master even the 
rndiments of systematic botany. Yet individuals working 
in these diverse fields can be of mutual assistance to each 
other. Cases may be cited where taxonomists have mis- 
intei'ijreted the botanical evidence as to the place of origin 
of cultivated species, such as in accrediting the cultivated 
cuenrbitas to Asia; yet the archeological data absolutely 
supports the phytogeographical evidence that these plants 
originated in America. One erroneously assumed that to- 
bacco must have been native of Africa and ‘‘proved” that 
this was the case, in spite of the botanical evidence that is 
overwhelmingly in support of its American origin. An- 
other insisted that the smoking of tobacco originated inde- 
pendently in Xew Guinea on the basis of native specie-; 
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of tobacco, yet there is no botanical evidence that any to- 
bacco species occurred in Xew Guinea before the period of 
European contacts, while the one species that does grow 
there, Xicoiiana iabacum, is of hybrid and indubitably of 
American origin. One “proves” that the coconut was a 
native of the Xew World and that it must have been trans- 
mitted across the Pacific at a very early time by man, and 
another definitely shows that the whole concept and argu- 
ment was erroneous and that in all probability the coconut 
did not even occur in tropical America in pre-Columbian 
times, and that it was first introduced by the Portuguese 
into Brazil and a little later by the Spaniards into INIesico. 

The average botanist usually has no knowledge of and 
little interest in comparative philology, or is too busy ^^^.th 
the multitudinous problems within his own field to master 
the rudiments of it or to assemble and to attempt to inter- 
pret the significance of this or that series of cognate forms 
even among those names applied to the Imsic cultivated 
species. He may realize that in all countries where agri- 
culture is practiced that many of the cultivated species, and 
the weeds of cultivation, are exotics. He may realize fur- 
ther that some of these plants were disseminated at a 
relatively early date in the history of the human race, many 
of them in prehi.^toric times, others within the historic pe- 
riod, particularly following the expansion of the European 
colonizing nations after the middle ages. He often does 
not fully j'oalize that the boundaries of the one hemisphere 
or the other were the actual limits to the diffusion of culti- 
vated plants originating in America or in Eurasia and that 
a general interchange of these economic plants between the 
two hemispheres did not occur until after the first circum- 
navigation of the glo])e by Magellan in 1520. 

IVith no claim> to otlier than a very superficial knowl- 
edge (d' comparative philology and with no training what- 
ever in this field, I have had the temerity to compile certain 
lists of native plant names with the conviction that in this 
field we have a source of information that will yield impor- 
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taut results to botli the philologist and the botanist, and 
more particularly to those individuals who are interested in 
the origin, history, and the apiJroximate time of dispersal, 
and the early limits to dissemination of cultivated plants. 
I have done this with the full realization that I may be ac- 
cused of selecting a subject regarding which I know noth- 
ing, and again because I may err in drawing conclusions 
that perhaps a profes.<ional comparative philologist might 
not accept. In the utilization of the philological data one 
may misinterpret the sianificance of this or that name, and 
occasionally one may include words or forms of words that 
perhaps should not be cited. 

If one examines the lony lists of plant names recorded 
from India, Malaysia, the Philippines, Micronesia, and 
Polynesia, one is impressed with the fact that for the en- 
demic species and those of limited geographic distribution 
the local names are mostly Avhat we may designate as 
autochthonous; that is, names characteristic of local lan- 
guages or dialects and used specifically to designate this 
or that natural group, usually a species, sometimes applied 
in a generic sense, sometimes even used in a varietal sense. 
Sometimes one finds cognate forms of a single word, not 
infrecpiently with myriads of variants, very widely used to 
designate species of manifestly natural distribution. Again 
one notes that another term, or cognate forms of it, may be 
used over vast areas — and we may cite Madagascar, across 
Malaysia and Polynesia to Hawaii and the Marquesas Is- 
lands — to designate certain universally distributed culti- 
vated species, the plant manifestly for the most part man- 
distributed. In these two eases it seems only reasonable 
to assume that for the non-cultivated plant of natural wide 
distribution, the name was carried by an early expanding 
people and automatically applied to the species, known to 
them in their original home land, as it was observed in the 
new lands occupied by them. AVith the man-distributed 
cultivated plants it seems to be likewise logical to assume 

that the ijlant itself, with its original name, was actuallv 

• * 
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distributed by an expanding people, or the plant and its 
name was passed from one group to another by diffusion. 

In addition to the three categories mentioned above one 
notes still another, that is, a series of borrowed or adapted 
names applied to introduced species. And when a culti- 
vated or naturalized plant is found in a region remote from 
its original home such names become distinctly significant 
as to when, by whom, and how such plants were originally 
introduced. Borrowed names again fall into two cate- 
gories, those actually taken from strictly foreign lan- 
guages, some in historic, some in pre-historic times, and 
those adapted from the name of some other species, usually 
by the addition of modifying words, because of some simi- 
larity or assumed similarity between the introduced plant 
and a native or earlier introduced one. 

To illustrate these points data have been compiled on 
the local names of the coconut (Cocos uucifera Linn.) from 
Madagascar to Hawaii, Hibiscus tiliaceiis Linn., over the 
same range, and the frangipanni (Plumeria acuminata 
Ait.) from Mexico, its original home, and from the Indo- 
IVIalaysian region where it is a common introduced plant. 
►Supplementing tliese data and further to support the idea 
that native plant names are worthy of a more intensive 
study than they have hitherto received, I have compiled 
lists of Sanskritic, Chinese, and Xahautl (Mexican) names 
currently i;sed in the Philiijpines and in Malaysia to desig- 
nate certain definite and for the most part introduced and 
cultivated species. 

To explain the occurrence of these names thousands of 
miles away from their places of origin certain historical 
data are given appertaining to contacts in ancient and in 
comparatively recent times. These data are presented for 
what they ai-e worth. The conclusions are my own, subject 
to corrections and extensions that others may suggest. 
Too frequently comjairative data, of the type under dis- 
cu^^ion. have been used to bolster up often illogical pre- 
conceived theories. fMerely because there are Sanskritic, 
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(Chinese, and Xaliantl plant names in cnrrent nse in i\[a- 
laysia and in tlie Philippines is no evidence -whatever of 
affinities between the languages of India, China, and Mex- 
ico, with those of Malaysia, for there are no genetic rela- 
tionships between the diverse languages involved. Such 
names in the insular area discussed are merely borrowed 
one^, or introduced with the plants themselves. It is, 
however, important that we ,-hould know approximately 
when they were introduced. Anain merely because there 
may be occasional similarities between certain plant names 
used in America with some used in the Old World is. in 
most cases, little reason for concluding that there were 
ancient contacts between the early peoples in these -widely 
separated regions; sometimes similarities are merely acci- 
dental, sometimes they may be explained by historical con- 
tacts. 

As evidence the comparative philology of plant names 
must be used -with restraint and caution. Mlien, however, 
there is a general agreement in plant names v.ith other 
data, historical, biological, and otherwise, then we can ac- 
cept the evidence as supporting this or that conclusion. 
Factors to be considered are what is known regarding ex- 
panding and colonizing peoples in ancient and in relatively 
modern times, what light modern archeology throws on the 
problem or problems, what we may learn from the annals 
of history and exi3loration, and what the taxonomy and 
phytogeography of plants in general teaches us. MM are 
not justified when we merely select certain facts that sup- 
port a preconceived theory and ignore those data that are 
opposed to it. To be effective and convincing conclusions 
must be logical ones. Mdien illogical arguments are sup- 
ported by citing only those data favoring the contention or 
contentions and ignoring the known facts that are opposed 
to the theory, the well kno-wn method of half truths, then 
we should look on such papers as contributions to the field 
of imaginative fiction, perhaps interesting as fiction but 
not to be considered seriously. In general philological evi- 
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deuce is of distinct value wlien the conclusions that wo may 
draw from a consideration of such data are in conformity 
with the known biological facts of plant distribution. 

The Oocoxut 

The actual place of origin of this plant is somewhat of 
a mystery although it is indubitably native of some part of 
the Old 'World tropics. The tribe or subfamily, Cocointe, 
to which Cocos belongs, is predominantly characteristic of 
tropical America, with the genera Attalea. Maximiliana, 
Dlploihcmluoi, Juhcea, Orhignya, and Arecastrum, Biitia, 
and GluAovu, narrow segregates from Cocos in tropical 
America, Elais in tropical Africa, Jithctopsis in sontheast- 
ern Africa, and Cocos, now pantropic in cultivation. The 
reference of numerous native tropical American species of 
Arecastrum. Butia. and Glaziova to Cocos has confused the 
issue. Assuming that Bentham and Hooker’s and Drude's 
concept of Cocos as a genus, seusu latiore, be correct, then 
it would be surprising if all the wild species of a consid- 
erable genus should be natives of tropical America, and the 
one widely cultivated species dominant in the Old World 
and not an indigenous plant in America. This classifica- 
tion and this distribution was apparently the chief basis of 
Cook's ^ illogical attempt to prove the American origin of 
Cocos niicifera Linn. It is apparent that he accepted cur- 
rent classification as correct. 

Beccari ’ called attention to the fact that Juhaopsis cnf- 
fra Becc. of southeastern Africa has many more affinities 
with Cocos nucifera Linn, than has any other knovm palm 
among those hitherto referred by authors to the genus 
Cocos. After carefully examining the characters of the 
groups involved he expressed the opinion that it would be 
better to regard Arecastrum, Butia. and Glaziova as of 

1 Cook, O. r. The Origin on.l Distribution of tiie Cocoa Palm. Coiitr. 
r. S. Xat. TO rh., 7: 2.')7-C0?.. lyOl. Ili-tory of the Cor-onut Palm in Amer- 
ica. Chntr. U. S. Xdt. Serb.. 14: 271— .342. i— xii. t. .7.7— <;§. 1910. 

-Beccari, O. Tlie Origin ami DEpL-r-al of t'oeo- iiucifoia. P/obp. Ji.ur 
Sri.. 12: Bot. 27-4.1. 1917. 
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generic rank, rather than as subgenera of Cocos; Arccas- 
trum -with hvo or, at most, few species, Biifia with ten to 
twelve or more species, and Glaziora with more than forty 
species, all in tropical America. With this disposition of 
the American so-called species of Cocos, the latter genus 
stands as monot^phc, with a single species. Cocos nucifera 
Linn., and with its closest ally the monutypic Jiibceopsis 
confined to southeastern Africa. In favor of an Old World 
origin of Cocos is also Hill's^ record of fossil Cocos nuts 
from Xew Zealand. For an extensive and critical con- 
sideration of the problem of American versus Old World 
origin of the coconut see Chiovenda.' 

Cook’s argument in general was that the CQConut orig- 
inated in some part of tropical America ; that it was an 
inland species, which is incredible; and that it was an early 
introduction into Polynesia by prehistoric voyagers from 
America, which is also incredible and for which absolutely 
no proof exists. His general statement is a convincing one 
in support of his contention, but unfortunately he over- 
stressed the factors that tended to sip^port his preconceived 
theory and understressed or ignored those that were op- 
posed to it. 

Without dissecting Cook’s argument in detail, I wish to 
discuss two points other than the ifiiilological one. As 
against possible dissemination of the coconut by ocean cur- 
rents he argues that the chances are hundreds to one that 
coconuts falling into the water vfill be thrown back imme- 
diately upon their own coast like other objects floating in 
the surf and definitely says: “High waves or tides, instead 
of floating shore debris away, merely carries it farther in- 
land, as everybody familiar with seacoasts Jcnow” (italics 
mine). AVhat about an off-shore wind and an outflowing 
tide ? Adiat about the situation at the ends or on the lee 
of small islands ? What about estuarine conditions mth 

1 Hill, A. W. Tlie Original Home and Mode of Dispersal of the Coconut. 
Xature, 124: 1.S3. 1929. 

- Chiovenda, E. La culla del Coeto. Contribute alia ricerca della patria 
originaria della Palma del Coceo. TTeliia 5: 199-294. 1921; 359-449. 19'^3 
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a strong outflowing current.’ On the basis of Cook’s state- 
ment flow could one possibly aecount for the wide distribu- 
tion of strand plants that are adapted to dissemination by 
floating seeds or fruits? How could seeds and fruits, in- 
cluding coconuts, and floating debris in abundance, reach 
isolated sand bars and slightly raised reefs that support 
no vegetation because at times they are entirely flooded or 
swept by heavy waves How about floating debris in 
abundance that one notes at certain times far from land 
in such a region as the Malay Archipelago ? 

The categorical statement is made that numerous eco- 
nomic plants including the sweet potato, the bottle gourd 
(Lagcnaria), the true gourd {Cueurhita), cowhage OIu- 
citna), yam bean {Paclii/rlthus), and one or more species of 
yams {Dioscorea), all probably of American origin, existed 
in Pohmesia and in the Malay region in prehistoric times. 
For the sake or argument we may admit that these plants 
were native of some part of America, but only one, the un- 
important bottle gourd (Lagenaria), seems definitely to 
have been of pantropie distribution in prehistoric times. 
It is probable, or at least possible, that the sweet potato 
reached Polynesia from America ’ in pre-Magellan times. 
Burkill,- however, effectively shows that on the basis of its 
Malay names, which are all borrowed ones, that it is a late 
introduction into the IMalay Archipelago. The Old World 
true gourd records were undoubtedly based on erroneous 
determinations or confusion as between the true gourd and 
.some other cucurbitaceous plant. The cowhage, ie.. the 
form with stinging hairs on its pods, is not an edible or 
even a cultivated plant. I know of no record- that would 
indicate the occurrence of the yam bean in the Old lYorld 
until after it was introduced there by the Europeans, nor 
do T know of any data that would prove that any cultivated 
yam had this distribution in prehistoric times. Tim ‘-'uu- 

1 Dixon, K. B. Tli-^ ProWim of the Sweet Potato in Polvjn-.., 

34: 4o-r6. 

- Burkil!, I. H. PicOo.io-l/ of t]i._ Econoia'c PiO'I'JCt^ Ifo',;,/ Pc-'i'-'- 

S'lla 2: 12y;. 193.i. 
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iiierou.s ecuiioinic plants" of proliistorie paiitropie distribu- 
tion, stressed by Cook, seem to be conspicuous l)y tbeir 
absence. In tliis connecticm Cook states that the banana 
was introduced into America in prehistoric times, but the 
bulk of the evidence is utterly opposed to this assumption, 
and the probability is that it was first introduced by the 
Portuguese via the Cape Verde Islands. 

It is admitted that some botanists argue for at least a 
limited interchange of neotropic and palseotropic plants 
across the Pacific in pre-Vag'ellan times. However, it is 
notable that the arguments supporting the contention that 
the banana and the coconut were of pre-Columbian occur- 
rence in America are of the most nebulous character and 
are far from convincing, and the suggested pre-Columbian 
occurrence of Old IVorlcl species in America generally stop 
with these two plants. If two species were so introduced, 
why not many more ? 

It has been suggested that various i3lants of American 
origin also occurred in the Polynesian-iMalaysian region in 
pre-Magellan times, but here again there is little tangible 
evidence to support such contentions. In general in ref- 
erence to these supposedly early i^lant immigrants from 
America to Malaysia one is impressed by the relative un- 
importance of the species for which such claims are made. 
Mliy should a tree useful only for ornamental purposes, 
such as the Plumeria, or one of very slight economic im- 
portance, such as the Ceiha, be selected for dissemination 
by early or even fairly late civilized man when one would 
naturally expect to find important food plants preferred, 
such as maize, the garden, field, and lima beans, yautia, 
tomato, peanut, cassava, scpiash, pumi^kin, pepper, and 
others ? These in coinijetition Avith the suggested non- 
economics failed to make the i)assage. 

It is difficult to i)roA’e just when certain neotropical 
plants reached the palaeotropical regions and vice versa. 
It is, hoAveA'er, manifest that most if not all of the really im- 
portant species failed to make the passage until after the 
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Europeans conmienced to make trau.s-PaciEc voyages. I 
know of no single ease of suppo^edly pre-Magellan intro- 
duction one way or the otlier tliat is siiseeijtible of definite 
proof. Conclusions based on early publislied fragmentary 
records are often of doubtful significauee Ijecause of the 
?.imple fact that positive identification is usually impossible 
from the totally inaclecjuate data recordnd. Misidentifica- 
tion is more apt to be the exidanation of the supposed oc- 
currence of this or that cultivated plant far ‘ ’out of range” 
at an early date. 

Cook, apparently to snpport a preconceived theory of 
American origin of agriculture and a very early dissemina- 
tion of economic plants across Pohmesia by ocean-going 
peoples sailing' from America, claims that a considerahle 
numiter of American plants in the Old "World support this 
idea, but my general conclusion is that American plants in 
the Polynesian-Malaysian regions in pre-Magellan times 
wore more conspicuous hy their absence than by their jDres- 
ence in the Old "World tropics. 

Cook's philological argument suioporting an assumed 
American origin of the coconut is exceedingly weak. How 
should we interpret these data? He acluuttecl that the lack 
of native American names, had been accepted as proof that 
the palm could not have existed in America before the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards, and then proceeds to set np the re- 
markable theory that ]n’obably the word “coco” itself is 
of American origin. It is true that the word is used in 
America for designating certain plants, but for nothing in 
ahoriginal languages at all resembling’ the coconut. That 
tlie word is a favorite plant name in several Central Ameri- 
can languages applied |oarticnlarly to plants that have 
bulbs or hnlbons roots, is no argument in snpport of this 
name being applied to such a totally dift'erent plant as the 
coconut palm. "What weight should be placed on the sug- 
gestion that a Tnpi Indian name in Brazil, )tlia, there ap- 
plied to the Brazil nut tree, Bertholeff in excelsn, has any- 
thing whatever to do with the Polynesian name niu applied 
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to the coconut ? And yet Cook makes the most extraordi- 
nary statement: “The agreement and distribution of the 
Polynesian, Melanesian, Malayan and other Oriental names 
of the coconut indicates a we.-tward migration for the race 
which introduced it in the western Pacific.” 

Contrasted to the situation in America the names of the 
coconut in the Old "World tropics are myriad, but I see no 
reason for considering that any of them are to be associated 
in any way with vernacular names in America, except as 
the word coco itself has been adopted in most i3arts of 
Amei ica, introduced by the Portuguese and the Spaniards 
with the plant itself. In this connection Bartlett ^ gives 
excellent reasons for believing that the word coco is not, 
as generally supposed, a word of European origin from 
the Portuguese coco (a bugbear or an ugly mask), but that 
it was perhaps adopted by the early Portuguese explorers 
in the orient from its Turkish name cock-indi more or less 
spread in Malaysia by the Arab traders, quoting EumiDliius ’ 
opinion, written 1670, or somewhat earlier, in support of 
his contention. Forms actually cited in the early Euro- 
pean literature appertaining to the coconut in the Old 
"World tropics include eociuos and quoquos, both plural, 
coco, and cocqiio. Forms actually used in various parts of 
Malaysia at an early date include kokcer, coker, Igo, calucu, 
and laluo-co. the last three from Rumphius; and I am in- 
clined to agree with Bartlett in his expressed opinion that 
these last Indonesian names are not modern adaptations of 
the Europeanized coco, for they were recorded not later 
than 1670. 

The various words used to designate the coconut in 
India and Malaysia are very numerous, but fall into several 
distinct categories of apparently unrelated names. It is 
entirely reasonable to suppose that the most widely dis- 
persed one, the nluc-nia-niu-nlog series, is the oldest. In 
various forms this extends from ^Madagascar to i^arts of 
India, through ^Malaysia and the Philippines, Micronesia, 

1 Bartlett, H. H. Papers Michhjan Acad. Sci.. 6: 16-17. 1927. 
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and Melanesia, to the extreme eastern limits of Polynesia. 
Ha«-aii and the 2,Iarqn^sas Islands. ITithont attempting to 
list all the variants, or to indicate always where the several 
forms are used, the following list is impressive. Xi/hcr. 
nilur. nii/ii. nia (Malay Peninsula) ; iiuir. nine (Sumatra) : 
')ijijor, njijcer. njor, iiui\ enlior (Java); ni'cl (Ceram); nj^e 
(Bali), and numerous other variants used in various part?, 
of the Malay Archipelago such as nja^r. nijce. niiter, ni'iol, 
niluceh nil, tel. nhnelo, mo, nice, nia'ra. nicei. uiice. iiiicel, 
■niicer, njejong, iijejor, nliir, niliiice, njceJi, njor, noa, ncera, 
■noeivolo, nod, nodr, nodra, nuro, a\ <:er, olti. onjoe, etc. Going- 
farther afield we find ivaii-niu and vua-niu in Madagascar 
(the name probably introduced with the plant itself by in- 
vading Indonesian peoples). In India ncirel, nariyal, na- 
riel, narikel, narbjaland, narikela, and numerous other 
forms apparently derived from the Sanskritic narjil. In 
New Guinea nee ajo is recorded, in the Xew Hebrides inaru, 
and in Xew Caledonia mi. In the Philippines the coconut 
is universally known from north to south as niog. And in 
various parts of Polynesia we find again the constant oc- 
currence of this same root in such ntunes as niu (Fiji, Sa- 
moa, Tahiti, Hawaii, Yap, Makatea), nia (Tahiti), nu 
(Truk, Rarotonga), ni (Ponape), nius (Palau), niyog 
(Guam), indicating a reasonalily universal use of slight 
variants of one name all over Jlicronesia and Polynesia. 
I have no records of radically different names for this palm 
from any part of the Mieronesian-Polynesian region. 

There are several other series of coconut names that 
apparently have nolhing to do with tlie niue-nla-niu-niog 
series, which it does not seem necessary to discuss in detail 
hero. They are the lialmnhlr-kelamhir series vuth such 
variants as karainbil, krainhel. krnmhil, karamhie, ketiam- 
bil in the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and neighboring 
small islands. The kalaga series with such variants as 
klapa, kolupa, kehipo. is largely used in Java. Other series 
could bo built up from the Persian pol, the Singalese om/. 
and the punkoi-peirol-pa’na' series in Celebes and neighbor- 
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iiig islands. In all tliese, oilier than the inuL-uia-iuit-niog 
series, the use of the names is invariably restricted to liin- 
ited g-eographie areas, rather clearly indicating that these 
names became current later than the uiu series which ex- 
tends from Madagascar to India through Malaysia and the 
Philippines to the eastern limits of Polynesia. Bartlett’s 
conclusion is that in Malaysia the njijcer series is the oldest, 
spread by early Indonesian peoples, that the liularnhlr- 
Jielamhir series is next, having come into use much later 
than the ii jijoer series, and that the Icalapa series is still 
younger than the lialaDthir-l'ehnnhir one. 

In this discussion I have not considered it necessary to 
list all the recorded oriental names of the coconut. De 
Clercci ^ records about 115 for the Xetherlands East Indies 
with about 125 additional ones for recognized varieties, 
He^me ^ in 1927 lists about ISO names from the same region, 
while Watt ® records nearly 100 different names for British 
India. For tropical America Cook was able to record only 
Jco-Jio (which of course is Sp. coco), sura no and sla ua in 
Costa Eica, other than the ubiquitous coco introduced by 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, while its even fewer 
Brazihan aboriginal names ai^pear merely to be transfers 
of names of native palms to the coconut palm. Were the 
plant native of any part of tropical America or an early 
introduction from the Old "World Ave might logically expect 
to find a A'cry considerable number of A’ernacular names ac- 
tually in use for it. 

In AueAV of the great paucity of colloquial names of the 
coconut in tropical America, and the enormous number in 
the Indo-Malaysian region, from the standpoint of com- 
paratWe philology alone, ignoring other factors, the only 
conclusion that I can dratv is diametrically opposed to that 
of Cook. It seems clear that the distribution of the coconut 

- Clercq, F. S. A. de, and Greshoff, M. Xieiiir jPlantkvurhn TToordeniocT: 

loor Xiilcilaridscli Iiuhi . 1-395. 1909. 

- Heime, K. Dc Xuitinc Planten lau Xtdcrliindsch h-.d.i . e'l. r, 1: S9S- 

399. 1927. 

“Watt, G. a Plciioncry of xhe Plant Products of Ind'.ii. 2: 41-'. 1SS9. 
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^vas not from east to west, but definitely from west to east; 
that the name was dit^sennnated with the plant itself, and 
that early migratory peoples Avere largely responsible for 
the spread of this palm in the Old World tropics, even as 
modern man Avas probalily responsible for its introduction 
into tropical America, or at least for its AA'ide distribution 
here. Ocean dispersal has also been a factor. The palm 
can maintain itself in faAmrable places AA'ithout the aid of 
man. We may CA^en admit its possible arriA'al on the AA'est 
coast of tropical America in pre-Columbian times, but this 
does not alter the picture. If it AA'ere introduced there by 
natural means or by man, its introduction must haA'e been 
consummated :iot long before the arriA’al of the Europeans ; 
for if of ancient introduction, it would certainly have been 
quickly distributed by the nath’es by dift’usion even as other 
economic plants of American origin- AA’ere AA’idely distrib- 
uted within America in prehistoric times. One should not 
forget that invariably a plant of great economic impor- 
tance, once introduced into a neAv region to which it is 
adapted, spreads AA’ith remarkable rapidity as AA'itnessed by 
the fact that Avithin twenty-five years after its introduction 
into Spain maize or Indian corn had reached AA’esteim China 
via the then little travelled oA’erland trade route from Asia 
Minor, doubtless the one actually travelled by Marco Polo. 

The center of the great variation of the coconut, AA’ith 
the establishment of numerous recognizable Amrieties, and 
the center of the great deA’elopment of its specific and A’ari- 
etal colloquial names is the Indo-Malaysian region of the 
Old World tropics. 

Plumeria acuminata Aiton 

The genus Plumeria. AA’ith about 100 recognized siieeies, 
is a group strictly confined to tropical America except as 
certain species haA'e been introduced into other tropical 
countries for ornamentiil purposes. Among the plants fig- 
ured by Plete from the has reliefs of the tAvelfth centurA’ 
temple of Borobudur, JuA'a, is one that Bakhuizen A’an den 
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Brink ^ in 1931 took to represent a PluDieria, altliouali 
Camnierlolier - does not include it in Ms slightly earlier 
consideration of the plant forms there depicted. Two 
years later Bakhuizen van den Brink ^ positively identified 
Plete’s figure of the plant as the species now commonly 
known in many pai’ts of Malaysia as kanihodja = Plumeria 
acuminata Ait. If his identification be correct, all my ar- 
gumejit is of no value for this would mean that this Ameri- 
can plant occurred in Java in the twelfth century. His 
argument, other than his positive identification of the 
crude, greatly conventionalized has relief on the Borobndur 
temple, is in general that the Malay name kambodja and 
those in the tjempaka series are Sanskritic iji origin, which 
is manifestly true, and that such names as honga gulong 
tsjutsju, culong tsjutsju and cuhi ti:jufsjii are of Malay 
origin, not corruptions of its Xahautl name kalacliuche as 
modified in the Philippines. Bong a is of course the Malay 
name for flower. The other parts of these words he thinks 
may have been derived from the Malay gelceng = liead 
dress or wreath, or gadumg = to twist or roll up, or golong 
— roll, tube, and sccs(x = milk ! 

Intrigued by this explanation, I attempted to confirm its 
possibility by scanning all the entries in Heyne’s work 
wherein are listed approximately 20,000 ^Malaysian plant 
names. There are many of these wherein the word scesce 
forms a part of the word, but in all of these I have detected 
no variants even approaching tsjutsju. In general the 
form scesoe remains unchanged whether used as the first or 
the second part of a plant name. In the first case we find 
scesa lopek {Codhun tomentosuni Stackh.), smsce moending 

1 Bakhuizen van den Brink, R. C. Welke Planten vindt men op de 
Boroboedoer afgebeeld? Trap. Xatuiir, 20: 181-1S6. /. 1-6. 1931, 

- Cammerloher, H. Wat de Boroboedoer den natuuronderzoeker leert. 
Trap. Xatuiir, 20: 141-1.12. /. 1-14. 1931. Die Pflanzendarstellungen auf 

deii Beliefs des Borobudiir (iIittel-.Java l . Xafnu’. 14: 222-229. 1-11. 

1933. 

3 Bakhuizen van den Brink, R. C. De IndUehe Flora eu liare eerst ■ 
Amerikanisidie indi higsters. Xut. Ti iiUrhr. XidrrL huh. 93: 2n-,l.l. f, :-2. 
1933. 
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(Caiiipanamcea jaranica Blmiie), sa^sce pfrada (dlobba 
sp.), scesce pceJca {Fcdoua pilosci Gaudicli.), and scesce nniace 
{Polpstictiis sacer Fries). In tlie second case, for plants 
mostly witli milky sap, Ave find gcteh sccsce. djiniahan scesoe, 
gelang soescf and gdau sccsce (Willughhi ia finna Blume), 
kolonscesce {Ceded ropis gigendea E. Br.), kcdanscescean 
(Plumeria acumhiaia Ait.), halam scesce (Palacpiiurn acu- 
minatum Bnrck). kaice scesre (Cerbera inanghas Linn.), 
kambang sc£sce (Tabcnicemontana divaricata Linn.), sira- 
iran sccsce (Arcangelisia fcira Merr.), and maclang scesce 
(Ficus alba Blume). Applied to plants witliont milky sap, 
but here in the sense of .smsm = breast or nipple, as the 
same root susu is applied in the Philippines in such plant 
names as siisong kedabao, suso-susogan, suso kogili. susong 
damxdag, and susong kabago, ^\e find in Malaysia arenj 
s(£sce mcmideng {Elceagnus javanica Blume), pasang scesce 
(Querciis tegsxncniuii Blume), djambcc so’scc (Eugenia ma- 
hirccnsis Linn., Psidium giiajava Linn.), haacedi sa:sce 
(Passifora luurifcjlia Linn.) and sirikadja scesce (Annona 
mvricata Linn.). Variants as single Trords are scescean, 
scescedee. scescek, scesa-n, smscekan, and scescerce. and scesong. 
Xo better success is met in an attempt to locate gelceng, 
gcelamg. and golong, and the supposed derivatives of these 
words cidong ikxdong) and culu (kulii), as parts of plant 
names in Heyne's lone,' list. In view of this evidence I am 
unable to accept Bakliuizen van den Brink’s sugo'ested ori- 
gin of gidoug fsjuisju, cidcng tsjutsju and cidu tsjidsju as 
corruptions of pure Malay words (p. 127), but rather con- 
sider that they are merel\' corruptions of the INIexican- 
Philippine kcdach uclic. 

The frangipanni, temple flower, or graveyard flower, 
Plumeria aratifolia Ait., is now universally distributed in 
cultivation in the tropics of both hemispheres. It is in- 
dubitably a native of Mexico. IVhat light does compara- 
tive philology throw on its introduction into the Old Morld ? 

In Java the tree is kneovn by various local names includ- 
ing,- kambodjn . sarnbodja. ^imbodja. tjampatca hakul, tjam- 
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paica tiicildja. tjumpaka sahulnd. tjumpaha haJud, tjompaka 
maldia. and tjonipakn sabakul. Kamhodja as a plant name 
was derived from Cambodia, a place name, tlie latter de- 
lived from Kambn, mythical fonnder of tlie Khmer race ; 
it is certainly Sanskritie in oriyin. It seems to be evident 
that it was applied to the Plumeria in various parts of Ma- 
laysia under the impression that the plant came from Cam- 
bodia ; and indeed it may well have been introduced into 
some parts of ^Malaysia from that country although it is 
not native there, 2ior is there any evidence of its ancient 
cultivation in Cambodia ; the only recorded names I have 
been able to locate for Indo-ehina are co koc don, cay dai, 
and tiampa (the latter a variant of cliampaka). In the 
Philipp)ines we find a parallel in the api^lication of the 
names akapidko and kapurko to Cassia alata Linn., the 
name derived from the ^lexican city of Acapulco whence 
the plant was introduced into the Philippines. Similarly, 
such Philippine plant names as kauayan sina, biinga china. 
and kapas sanglai (from China, or of the Chinese) indicate 
the belief, not always true, that the plants to which they 
appertain came from China. Such names are common in 
Malaysia, He^uie listing perhaps one hundred. Thus for 
plants of strictly American origin we find manila and ka- 
tjang manila (Arachis hypogaa Linn.), saico manila [Acli- 
ras sapota Linn.), nangka manila (Annuna muricata Linn.), 
ki manila {Cassia alata Linn.); kcdce djaica {djaicu = 
Java), ooiti djaica. ma’rce djaica (Carica papaya Linn.), 
aAi djaica, lame djaica {Ipomcca batatas Poir.), panda 
djaica (Ananas comosa Merr.), pandang djaica (Agave 
cantata Roxb.), katabi djaica. sahrang djaica. kentang 
djaica (Solanum tuberosum Linn.), srikaja djaica (Annona 
muricata Linn.), terce djaica (Zea mays Linn.), kcenjit 
djaica (Bixa orellana Linn.); ketepang tjina (Cassia alata 
Linn.), Ichicr tjina. njiha tjina (Arachis hypogcca Linn.), 
cebi tjina (Ipomcca batatas Poiv.), medjaicik tjina (Maranta 
arundinacea Linn.), and petenj tjina (Leucccna glauca 
Benth.). Xot one of these names indicates the true geo- 
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graphic origin of the plant concerned. Other geographic 
names nsed vr- parts of plant name^ include irmlaka (i\[a- 
lacca), tirior (Timor), bali (Bali), handcenf! (Bandong), 
arnhort (Amboina), etc., as well as the words hnsteln. Uds- 
tUa, baste ra, and hale bastihi. (Castile), indicating 

.some connection or a.ssnmed connection with the Spaniards. 

It seem.s entirely safe to conclude that the application of 
the name bniuhodja to Phoueria in ^Malaysia only indicates 
a plant of exotic origin that was merely thought to have 
come from Cambodia, but not necessarily one of ancient 
introduction. It is interesting in this connection to note 
that >]ight ^'ariants of this word are used for other intro- 
duced fepecies wholly unrelated to Plumeria, such as ham- 
hufljo, karamhodja, and karaaihodjo {Citrullus viilc/uris 
Schrad.), and kampadja {Curlca papaija Linn.). 

The tiampaka series, in my opinion, merely represent 
Inn'i'owed names adopted, with modifiers, from the San- 
skritic c]tamj)aka, as was the case in India (p. 133). There 
is no evidence that kambodja was ever used by Sanskritic 
peoples as a plant name. 

In the P]iili]ipine> where the Phnuerla was introduced 
from IMexico by the Spaniards in the sixteenth or early in 
the seventeenth century, it is very vddely knovm as kala- 
ihuche; some of the Philippine variants are kalachucJii. 
kalasusi, kalasuf.si, kalanoche, karacliucha, kalasnsi, kala- 
tsutsi. and karnfuehe. These are all slightly modified 
forms of the ancient Xahautl name kalachuchl, in Mexico. 
The name wa< introduced into the Philij^pines by the Span- 
iaids "with the plant itself. Among’ the forms used in Mex- 
ico today are such variants as cacaloxochitl, cacalosuchil, 
rai-rdnjorhr, iucalosurhil , svrhlarahuc, and tizaxochiti, all 
cognate forms of its Xahautl name, even as the lesser vari- 
ant in the l’hilii;i)ines were derived from the same source. 

Meicado, V riting in the last third of the seventeenth 
century, categorically states under calachurhe ‘LVunr|ue 

- Mercado. I. Lir-ro -l? niediMruhs ue esta tierra y tlcolarari m. - .p- 
\irtipl* •' '1 I'A ai’-'-vs y ylaiitas quo ‘‘'ii Fill’''’ j-» ic-. ■‘•r 

F^. F'' ", ..1 4 j' - ;_vi. ]-0 j. 
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e>te arbol no es de e^ta tierra, sino traido de la Xueva 
Espaiia, hay ya tanto aqiii que no ];ay pueljlo donde no le 
liayad' This was perhaps written not more than a hun- 
dred years after the plant was iiiTrodiieed into the Philip- 
pines and by an individual born in the Philippines in 1640 
and who doubtless was familiar with the plant from hi' 
early youth. The Spaniards eonnneneed active coloniza- 
tion of the Philippines, operating from iMesico, in 1565. 
Camell" slightly later merely describes it as C acaloxocliifl 
'Mecicana. but does not definitely state that it was Philip- 
pine although we may infer that this was the ca.'e, other- 
wise he hardly would have described it in a work on Philip- 
Itine trees. Euniphius • states regarding this plant as it 
occurred in Amhoina : ‘‘Videtur primum ex Cambodja 
fuisse deditctus, unde & nomeu obtinuit, ae forte primum in 
Ternatam per Sinenses mercatores, unde ante paucos quos- 
dam annos in Amboinani delatus est, in Java tamen aliisque 
locis itidem obcurrit. Alii dicunt in IManilhis quoque repe- 
riri, atque inde cum subsequenti flore [Flos manilhanus = 
Tahernaeniontana divaricata E. Br.] in Ternatam fuisse 
deduetum. ’’ This is a most significant statement. It 
should be remembered that the Spaniards captured Ternate 
and Tidore in 1609 and maintained control of these islands 
over fifty years, operating from [Manila. Compare also 
Eumphius’ statement that the plant was then (about 1670) 
a recent introduction into Amhoina with (Mercado’s state- 
ment that in the last half of this .same century there was 
scarcely a town in the Philippines where the plant did not 
occur. 

Hemie records about forty different names used in Ma- 
laysia for this species, many of them in the kambodja and 
tjempaka series, and all or mostly borrowed ones. It is 
significant that in Celebes, Ternate, and in Ceram, islands 

- Camell, G-. J. Desf riptiont's fruticum i arbr.runi Luzonis. /■. liar, .J. 

S -'V. FI., 3 : App. 79. 1704. i This nianuscript was SLRt to Uctivei' in 1701. 

and uas piubablv widttun in the la.-t decade of the sovontcentli , er.tnry. i 

- EumpMus, G. E. Herbarium Anibomeii'C, 4: SO. f. -di. 174?'. vTl.e 

manuscript must have been -vyritten before 1670. the date when Eumpiuiis . 
came blind: final copy of tliis part of it was made in 1093.) • 
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to tlie south of the Ihiilhipiue-^ (and Teniato and Tidan- 
were actually oecu])ied dy Spain foUawiuc; KiLd) \v(* find ^iicii 
names as the followiuii' in actual U'-e today: /o/roso kol,,- 
tjoctjce, kalasccsce. IdJansusien. TcdliDuisaSi.e. and saja kuln- 
tjiLetjce. The^e are apparently all derived from the Alc‘X- 
ican-Philippine kahuliutlic. the name traimniitted '■outh- 
ward from the Philippines with the plant it'-elf. ( Lie can 
scarcely credit Bakhuizen van den Brink's belief i -ee ]i. 
127), in view of this evidence, that the cognate fornm 
giilong Ujiifsjii. kidiifsjutsju and kiiIoiints:infsj)t mentioned 
by him are of pure iMalay oriain. 

It is improbable that the Portuguese introduced this 
plant into India direct, first for the reason that tliey had no 
Mexican contacts, and second because Eheede tot Draake- 
stein does not describe it in his monumental work on the 
plants of Malabar (1678-1703). Had the siDeeies been of 
twelfth century, or earlier, introduction into any part of 
tropical Asia, it is certain that it would have been generally 
disseminated in India shortly after such introduction. 
Surely if it occurred in Cambodia or in Java at that time, 
it certainly would also have been introduced into India and 
into Amboina, yet we have Runiphius' statement that it 
was only introduced into Amboina shortly before 1670. 
The fact that Eheede tot Draakestein did not illustrate a)ul 
describe it is distinctly conclusive evidence against the oc- 
currence of Pluineria in India until after its introduction 
by the Europeans sometime after 1700. On the whole it 
seems to l)e highly probable that it reached India from the 
Philippine>, having been transported by some returning 
traveller or merchant. 

Such Indian names as gidachiii, fiidarh’ni. and golnuiclti 
are suspiciously like its modified Xahautl kcdnchuchr as 
used in the Philippines, and I suspect are but corruptions 
of it. This then would be merely another case of a plant 
introduced into a new region with its original name some- 
what modified. The longer series of names used for this 
plant in India exactly parallel the Javan seiies derived 
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from ( Inmi pill, It . ilicluil<- '-tlrh tol'ni'' :i' ihni'l 1 Jul n, inh . 

il',rin I Im III /HI , i uf i Im in pu , ilninipii puininr. Ihinv i !■ u m jm . 

il,,lurl. Hinjiil. i] III I II h il /III . ifi ‘ii ii 1 1 h 1 1 III p . I !' mh' h n ir p' I . I'hll- 

I'liiii /ill jilt . aiiil i liiii/iiiliiiinp,,. ■■ I'lia ;!; j III ” and cou- 

iiatc lnriii-' ()1 till" jiarl ul ihi- iiahn-' i' S'l’uia da- \ I'riiacuiar 
ihiiii-pii nr I Itii III Inii I Saii'ki it'll- < imni piil.ii ]irnjM-riv tli»r 
iia:!!i- nt till- 1 1 lan lit iliai-i -nU' Mnluhii i Im m j,,i' ,i lanii. In 
Itiiiia and in .la\-a, tld' Im-al naiiii-. -Aith ninditii-i'. wa- aji- 
lian-iiily a|i[»lii/d tn tin- iiitriniiu-i-d fi-aiiL:i]iaiini I'l-i-aii'i- nf 
niin :'iniilai- i-liarai-ti-r (.-nminnii to tin- twn tntally diffi-rciiT 
plants, the Vi-ry I'ranratit tlnwei--. 'i'lie iianu-' u>ed Inr tlii- 
]ilant in nin-t ])avt- nf tin- < >!d W'nrld. ntln-r thati the c-nr- 
ruptiniw nf it> Xaliautl l-nlin li m In . are merely Inii-rnwed 
niie'-. undnuhtedly indieatinn an intmdueed |dant for which 
it wa- de>irahle tn cnin ;i in-w name. The evidence from 
early European aeeount?. early European traU'-Pacific c-nu- 
ta(-t'. and that nf it.-' Ineal name' in tlie < >ld AVm-ld. tn me 
point unepuivoeally to the intrnduetinu nf thi^ jdaiit into 
the Orient l.»y the Spaniard> via the old Aetipuk-u-Manila 
trade mute, .'nmetime after l-AfO, and it-^ di"eniination into 
other part> of the <’»ld World tropic? from the Philiitpine'. 

My re?pon.se to P)akhuizen van den Brink '> ]ni<itive 
identification of the crude twelfth century Biirohtnlur relief 
as representinu' I'Kiiihml ja Pltnui. ria acuni'niafa Ait. is 
that this ureatly conventionalized fiuure doe? not repre- 
sent a Plioih-rin. no other taneihle evidence exi'tinn that 
this ]»lant oceurred in .Tava before it wa? introduced by the 
Europeans not earlier than the se%'enteenth century, and 
that the fiyure may in all probability be merely a crude and 
greatly conventionalized attempt to depict Tiihenuiiimn- 
f II lilt flirarinifd (Thun.) R. Br., a ?]iecies which proliably 
was cultivated in Java when the Borobudur temple was 
con?truc-ted, or even a more crude i-epresentation of the 
very common Miin niiu piniii idnfn Jack. A? I see the pic- 
ture the botanical, historical, and fihilolonical evidence is 
wholly opposed to the introduction of Phi me r in into the Old 
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ATorld before the latter part of the sixteenth or the early 
irart of the seventeenth century. 

Hibiscus iiliaceus Linn. 

Conclmious drawn from partial evidence are frecpreiitly 
nntrustworthy. As an illustration of this point the ease 
of Hibiscus iiliaceus Linn, is illuminating. In 191S 0. F. 
and Ti. C. C’ook * extensively discussed this species making 
the remarkable statement; •'as with the coconut palm and 
the bWeet potato the htaho figures more prominently among 
the Polynesians than auiong the natives of tropical Amer- 
ica, altliouf/h the American origin of the plant is even more 
clearlg indicated” (itedics mine). They erroneously as- 
sumed that it was a cultivated plant in the Old World and 
a wild one in America. As a matter of fact it occurs nat- 
urally along the .strand throughout the tropics of both 
hemi'phere^ and umiuestioiiably attained its world-Avide 
distribution some millions of years before man became a 
factor in plant distribution. Its seeds are ideally adapted 
to dissemination by floating in salt water, as the hard seed 
coat is impervious and the seeds float indefinitely. Guppy - 
includes it in the list of those littoral plants whose seeds 
•• float for monthb." I know of no records that indicate 
lust how long they will float and still retain their viability. 
In some regions it occurs in dense thickets inland, and in 
partb of Polynesia it was formerly planted. Its relative 
iiroiiiinence as an economic plant in Polynesia was due to 
the fact that in many islands it was the only or chief source 
of fi])re'- for netb and cordage. 

The basis of Cook's argument was apparently the simi- 
larity between its vernacular names maho and mahagua in 
tropical America, and its Polynesian names in the hao, ]nao, 
,n<ni. van series. They erroneously assumed that it veas a 
wild plant in trojhcal America and a cultivated one in the 

1 Cook, 0. F., and E. C. The Maho or Mahagua as a Trans-Pacific Plant. 

Acrtfl. Sr-i., 8: Ijh— 170. lOlS. 

-Guppy. H. B. ( ih-^crvanidi^ of a X:.ruraii-t in the Paclh, F. Isg; 

,.1.7. b.7;. 2: r.pj, 
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C>id World. They v/ere iiitriiiTied to find support to a gen- 
eral thesis of an early westward mi^-ratinn of peoples and 
enltnres into Polynesia from tropical America. As with 
0. F. Cook's earlier argument based on the origin and dis- 
persal of the coconut, his contentions and conclusions fail 
TO convince the invo'-tie-ator who considers both sides of the 
argument, and can only be classed as a failure whether 
judged by the points that were assumed to support the the- 
ory, or by those data opposed to it that were not cited. 

What is the contribution to the problem from compara- 
tive philology ? We admit at the outset a similarity be- 
tween the American and the Polynesian names, but is this 
similarity more than accidental ? TWiat do we find as be- 
tween the Indo-Malaysian and Polynesian names? It was 
assumed by Dr. Cook that the similarities between the 
American and the Polynesian names icere conclusive, but 
that certain names used in Fiji, Guam, and the Philippines 
might not belong in the )naho series. I believe both as- 
sumptions to be wrong. The numerous Zvlalaysian names 
were largely ignored but it was admitted that those used in 
Madagascar and in neighboring islands appeared to be 
connected tvith the TIalaysian and Polynesian series. 

The significant recorded Philippine names for this plant 
are hago, balibago, balobago. malabago, malahagu, malam- 
bago, mayambago, mulcibago. Of these malabago and bali- 
hago are the most commonly used ones. Significant names 
in Malaysia are balebirang. bolocli, halo, bace, bceoJc, bogce, 
bailee, barce, barcc bliender. baracli, booe, face, lialoe, liaoei ai, 
liciroe., kabavoe, kalbnbaoeun, Icaivacean, kclambicoen, lago. la- 
inagce, molombalice, molumbagee, moloivaJice, moloivugoe, 
bacek, sirce.n, icalice. irace, ivarce, iraree lacet. ivarce lenga, and 
icarce lengls; in Tladagascar and neighboring islands btn'o, 
car, varo, ran, vaiir; and in India bania, baria, bold. In 
various parts of hlicronosia and Polynesia, we find the fol- 
lowing: hail (Hawaii), an (Earotonga), fan, biirau, an (Ma- 
katea), fou fafine (Funafuti), fan. fan to (Samoa), piirau 
fan (Tahiti), van, ran diua (Fiji), karao (Ponape), fan 
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(Eapa). fati ( Marquo-'^as). imraii (Tiiamotiis), and 

pa go (Guam). 

The only conclusion that I can draw i> that the whole 
series of Indian, l\Iascarene, Malaysian, Philippine, Micro- 
nesian, and Polynesian names for this ulhrpiitous pantropic 
strand tree are cognate forms of one word. I suspect that 
the root of this word perhaps originally appertained to bast 
fibres, or to a plant that produced strong bast fibres, and 
that its application was gradually extended not so much to 
those species that resembled the original, but to unrelated 
forms that produced bast fibres. In support of this con- 
tention hugo is a Philippine name very widely applied to 
Gnetuiti g)i(j)no)i Linn., a plant that produces one of the 
strongest bast fibres; Dtalahago as applied to Hibiscus tili- 
acrus Linn, is literally ••false bago.” In various parts of 
Malaysia GnciiDu gncmon Linn, is known under such names 
as ui hoiva. ai soica, oiulong bogce, bagcc, hobce-balca\ ban- 
gee, and hlinago. icaba.’. traga’. ica soira, u'lvali. wuli, ta aime, 
saica. loi, with iiumerou'^ other local names unrelated to 
this series. 

Again in the Philippines we find the same root in widely 
u.'od woi’ds for certain thymeloaceous representatives of 
Wiclst nciiiia and Phnh ria that have strong bast fibres but 
which otherwise do not in the >lii;Iitest resemble Gnetum 
giuoiinu Limi., or Hibisctis filiacrtis Linn.; such names in- 
clude bagn. hari. snlago. hnh'o. and pnhtpo. In Polynesia 
we find Wir],strit'i)iio known as o'ovau, oaao and oaao-ao in 
Tahiti, aun-i ra in the Marquesas Islands, and a Phaleria 
known in Samoa as siiiii ran. In other parts of Polynesia 
(piite different names are used, such as akia, akai, akia 
kaiih'. f(ii) wap (the first part of which I suppose may be as- 
signed to the ran series) and in Palau as nuged. And it is 
perlupw 'igniricant that in India certain names of Baplnic, 
another thymeleaceoiis plant with strong bast fibres, are 
si f hariiiva. sat p lira, sh, ilharwa . latlwa. hhalua. and harua. 
Is not our common American name for Tilin. bass wood = 
bast wiyid, a parallel case? I believe that the recurrence 
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of this form to represent plants wholly dissimilar, except 
in produeiii" strone,- bast fibres, is supporting evidence for 
the contention that the oriiilnal word appertained essen- 
tially to bast fibres and became applied to various plants 
that produced strony bast fibres. 

As Ilihisrit.^ tiliuceits is essentially a plant of natural 
distribution, as opposed to one distributed primarily liy 
man, the only logical conclusion that one can draw from the 
evidence of comparative philology is that the name, often 
more or less modified, was carried from west to east by an 
early migrating or expanding people of Indonesian stock 
and applied to the plant found growing naturally in all or 
most lauds that these people reached. These migrating 
peoples in many eases found in their new homes no better 
fibre material than that yielded by this Hibiscus, and con- 
tinued to call the plant by the name with which they were 
familiar in the lands whence they came. Forms of the 
same name were also applied to Giicfioit. Daphne, and 
WicJisti'oeniia. not because these resembled each other but 
merely because they produced strong bast fibres. 

In the Philippines the g is the same as the r of the EGH 
law ^ which is as well established for these languages as is 
Grimm’s law for the Indo-European ones. This law ap- 
plies to certain consonants in Malaysian and Philippine 
languages, in initial, medial, and final positions where with 
a reasonable degree of regularity one consonant is substi- 
tuted for another, and at times certain ones are eliminated. 
Indonesian linguistics postulate the existence in the archaic 
mother language of a sound which was pronounced in vari- 
ous ways and which accordingly now appears in different 
dialects in various forms. These are E, G, H, Y, and L. 
This is illustrated by the Indonesian word for vein or root, 
appearing in different dialects as itraf. upaf. uhat. uyaf. 
ulat, meat and iiat. This chameleon of sound appears to be 
present in the word hapo iind nobody should be surprised 

1 Conant, C. E. The UGII Law in Philippine LauguagGs. Join. Am. 
Orirntdl Sod.. 31: 70-85. 1010. 
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:o find it rc-craTiRu in -iicli forms as huro, halio. laiio, halo, 
haicct, hao. etc. 

From a purely jjiiiloloyueal standpoint a very vreak spot 
in Cook's argument is tlie expressed donbt that the Fijian 
rah u (it should be ran tide Mr. Sydney Bay), the Philippine 
hallhago, aiul the Guam pago belong to the }nao series. The 
elimination of the consonant in the Polynesian forms is ex- 
actly ndiat Yv'e might expect to find if the theories of com- 
ijurative philologists be reasonably correct, and I see no 
reason for dr.ubting the validity of their conclusions. One 
does not have to be an accomplished comparative philolo- 
gi-t to realize that the hlalaysian and PoFmesian langnages 
are closely allied, perhaps the most noticeable differences 
bi.-iiig in the elimination of certain consonants in Polynesian 
'peech. 

Sax'skiiitic Pl.\xt Names ix Malaysia axd the Philippixes 

A considerable number of plants are today commonly 
known in Malaysia, including the Philippines, by but 
slightly modified Sanskritie names. In view of the fact 
that the klalaysian languages have no general relationships 
with ancient Sanskrit, what is the significance of these 
name^ .’ IMost of the pCmnts to which they are applied are 
exotic, as far as the arcliipolago is concerned, but at least 
two :^pecies are indigenous. Among these plant names that 
I consider must be interpreted as of Sanskritie origin are 
the following: 

Villas' ( San-k. fidasi) a name widely apfilied to several 
r-pecie^^ of 0( iihti:,i In the Philippines and in Malaysia. La- 
'a)ia ( Samk. hi-^uuia. rasoua) in the Philippines applied to 
the common onion iAUnna cepa Linn.), with many cognate 
ioriii-, in klalaysia. JlaUsa iSansk. marlclia) applied to 
t’uo lilack peppjcr r nigruhi Linn.) in the Philippines, 
with numerous cogiiate forms in Malaysia. Kachiunha 
and ]aisi,],]i(i (Sanfft. lai-v ndAia) names of the safflower 
•■('aithnjrnir t'rnAor’nj . T.iim. ) used in tlie Philippines with 
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cognate forms in Malaysia for this introduced and culti- 
vated plant. Malunggai (Sausk. marungi) the common 
Philippine name for the horse-radish tree (Mvringa ole- 
ifera Lam.) with cognate forms in Malaysia. Kastidi 
1 Sansk. lataJcasturiJca) a Philippine name for Alehnosclvus 
moscluitus Medic. {Hibiscus abehnoscJius Linn.), with cog- 
nate forms in Malaysia. Jliitba (Sausk. must aka. Hindu 
iiiiiflia) used in the Philippines for a nbicphtons weedy 
sedge {Cgpcrus rotuiidus Linn.), with moto in use in Java 
and Kceta in Celebes. Patola (Sansk. patola) is the Philip- 
pine and Malaysian name for two species of the dishcloth 
gourd {Luff a) ; the Sanskritic name belongs with Tricho- 
sanfhes. another genus of the same family. Champaka 
(Sansk. champaka) is a common Philippine and Malaysian 
name for the introduced and cultivated jHclielia champaca 
Linn. Dansidi (Sansk. gandasidi) is used in Mindanao for 
the introduced Hedgchium coronarium Koenig, with cog- 
nate forms in Malaysia. Lagundi (Sansk. nirgundi) in va- 
rious forms is commonly applied in the Philippines and in 
Malaysia to both Vitex negundo Linn, and L. frifolia Linn. 
Dana (Sansk. ?/rtr6f = barley, or perhaps originally “ce- 
real”) is the usual name in the Philippines for the culti- 
vated Italian millet {Setaria italica Beauv.) with cognate 
forms in Malaysia ; in Malaysia it is also applied to other 
cultivated cereals such as Andropogon sorghum Brot., and 
in Sumatra to Eleusiue coracana Gaertn. as djaha. This 
root is apparently the source of the place name Java, indi- 
cating a rich agricultural island. The list of Sanskritic 
plant names in Malaysia could be considerably extended. 

As these species occur in the Philippines and in Ma- 
laysia, at least six are normally found only in cultivation, 
the onion, black i3epper, saffloAver, patola (as to the culti- 
vated forms, but forms of Luff'a cglindrica M. Eoem., com- 
monly occur as wild plants), champaka and Italian millet. 
The Horinga is semi cultivated, rarely, perhaps never, truly 
wild. The Hedgchium is both cultivated and naturalized. 
Various forms of Ocimum are planted and also occur as 
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AYe thus have a logical explanation of the occurrence of 
borrowed Sanskritic names among an alien people. There 
is no reason to suppose that these plants, so far as they are 
introduced ones in Alalaysia, were introduced from India 
with tlieir Sanskritic names by the Alalay peoples. Rather 
it seems logical to explain them hy a'-suiniiig that the ex- 
panding and colonizing peoples of India, extending their 
sway to the Alalay Ai-chipelago, took with them their own 
cultivated plants, thus introducing their own names with 
the plants themselves; and the names have persisted 
throughout the centuries that have elapsed since these old 
empires were destroyed, although practically all knowledge 
of the ancient domination of the Archii)elago hy alien In- 
dian peoples has been lost to the present-day natives of 
Malaysia. To a certain degree, we are able to reconstruct 
the picture of colonization, comiuest, and control of a vast 
archipelago by an alien people, although the extant histoia- 
cal data are scanty. ( 'ombining what is known of the history 
of the region from bOU b.c. to about IbOO .\.i>. with certain 
botanical and |)hilological <lata, we can, I bdievig asvunK; 
that these early Indian colonizing peoples did just what 
our own ancestoi's did when they colonized the eastern ]uu’t 
of North America: tlu'y naturally bi-ought with them their 
own culture, and to support this culture in the new environ- 
ment they brought with them the cultivated ])lant' and 
domesticated animals on which they were de]iendent for 
food in their old home. AVhcre in Malaysia they found 
growing plants identical with those they knew in India, 
they naturally appdied their own names to th(‘se i)lants, and 
these names, such as those for T/’/e.r and t'//pr/as, excep- 
tionally were adopted for the'C ])lants by the alien tieojiles 
that the invaders controlled. In some cases the invader- 
undoubtedly adopted Malaysian jilant names, but this 
would probably be confined to tho-e cases where species 
Were represented with which they were not familiar in 
India. 'SVe here have an excellent example of diffusion, not 
only of the civilizing influences of the advanced Indian peo- 
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ules, wlio ill expanding' colonized not only Indocliina but 
the Malay Archipelago as well, but who in tiieir colonial 
expansion also took with, them the cultivated plants with 
which they were familiar at home. 

Plaxt Xames ix the Philipeixe^ 

Like the Indian peoples the Chinese have had long con- 
tinued contacts with the Philippines, undoubtedly exceed- 
ing 2000 years. Mliile a considerable number of Chinese 
words have been incorporated in the Philippine languages, 
the number of plant names is relatively few; and they are 
all names '.'f plants that occur only in cultivation, although 
one species (LoJicltus) is naturalized in certain regions. 
This paucity of Chinese plant names is probably explain- 
able by the fact that most of the Chinese visiting the islands 
have been traders rather than colonists. 

Plant names of Chinese origin, all applied to cultivated 
plants of exotic origin, are as follows: fungliao {Chrysan- 
flieijiiim cofnjiar'niiii Linn.), itiiysol (Apiiini graveolens 
Linn.), htifdu [Dollclios lahlab Linn.), sitau (Vigna shiensis 
Savi). pcchai (Brassica pckineiisis Rupr.), and kucliai (AI- 
Il>nn uliginnsum G. Don). The Chinese word clia =tea, is 
locally applied to Elirefia microphyUa Lam., sometimes 
used a< a substitute for tea, and in such compounds as 
rliiin)ig-lnnidt',l;. and eliaang-guhai , literally wild tea. The 
occurrence of these Chinese names in the Philippine lan- 
guae’es to a certain deyree parallels the Sanskritic names 
di>cu"‘;'d abiive, clearly indicating certain early contacts 
and. of course, a certain diffusion of useful plants and t-ieir 
nauum. Some of these plants, such as DoVichos lahlab 
Linn., may have been introduced into the archipelago by 
other than the Chinese, but most of the plants mentioned 
are peculiariy cliaracteristic of ( 'hinO'e agriculture. 

Mexilax Plax't Xawes ixt the Philippixes 

The Philippine archipelago was discovered by Magellan 
111 1521. About forty-three years later the Spaniards com- 
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luL'iiced active colonization from Mexico a,- a base. Tlie 
tir't settlement was made at <'cbu in l."iG4. but six year.s 
later Manila was selected as tlie center of operations. To 
maintain contacts the INfanila g'alleon route wa.s establidied. 
the ships being dispatched annually from tlie west coast of 
IMesico, first from Xavidad and later from Acapulco, to 
Manila, and vice versa. For about 250 years this trade 
route was maintained, being terminated by Mexican inde- 
pendence about 1S20. This biadto the lines of communica- 
tion between Spain and the Philippines via Acapulco, Mex- 
ico City, and Vera Cruz, after which the islands were 
opened to foreign trade. For much of the preceding 250 
year.s the trans-Pacific Philippine-Mexican trade had been 
largely in the nature of a government monopoly. As 
thronghont this entire period the Philippines were gov- 
erned more or less as a dependency of Xew Spain, we 
should naturally expect to find certain ^Mexican influences 
in the Philippines. 

In plant names of introduced species we find a beautiful 
parallel in the Philippines as between the somewhat shad- 
ovry Asiatic contacts through i^Ialaysia up to the close of 
the fifteenth century, and the more sharply defined Mexican 
cojitaets after the Acapiileo-lManila enlleon route was estab- 
lished. Xaturally the colonizing Spaniards introduced a 
largo number of Mexican species into the Philippines, and 
the archipelago thus, to a certain degree, became a center 
in the Old VTorld for the dissemination of American plants, 
both economic species that were i)urpo>ely and weeds that 
were accidentally introduced. Essentially the process was 
the same as that which I have assumed to ])e the case in pre- 
Spanish times when the Islands were controlled and col- 
onized by Indian peoples; 

Most of the plant names that the Spaniards introduced 
from iVlexico with the plants were naturally of ^Mexican and 
chiefly Xahantl origin. Among them are holites, applied to 
certain edible species of Amaranthus. but here the name 
was probably merely applied to the plants in the Philip- 
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pines ; tliit- does not predicate the actual introduction of 
Aninrautlius from Mexico, althonuli some forms may have 
thus been introduced. Ahidra is a somewhat similar case. 
This name is applied to an Arran ff< U.-<ia in the Philippines, 
but the word i> of American origin, appertaining to the ge- 
nus Abuta of tropical America. In the Philippines the 
name was applied by the Spaniards to a native species that 
was supposed to have the same medicinal properties as its 
American congener: it has several native names of Ma- 
laysian origin, such as lagtang, siinia and uplig. More 
closely associated with introduced plants of indubitably 
American and chiefly of Mexican origin may be mentioned 
the follotving : (LiUricidla srpliint (Jacq.) Steud.) : 
'kahiclntclii {Phinirria aouninafa Ait.); k am an chile {Pithe- 
crllobium dulce (Roxln) Benth.) ; kuiiKAc. the sweet iDOtato 
{Ipunuca haiatas Poir.) ; chiko (Arhras zapota Linn.): 
chiko-mamei [Calucarpum sapofa (Jacq.) Merr.) ; sapoie 
(Diospgrus ehenaster Retz.); aposotis (Chenopodium am- 
hmsioidees Linn.) : kantafe or tomate, the tomato {Lgco- 
persicvm rscidrnfnrn Linn.); cacao or chocolaie (Tlieo- 
hroma caraci Linn.); agapana (Ettpaioriu))! iripU)ierve 
Yahl) ; mani. the peanut {Arachi.^ hgpngcea Linn.): mana 
{Jatropha mulfifida Linn.) ; and ntagiieij (Agave cantata 
Roxb.). Akopulko or kapnrko {Caf^ftia (data Linn.) prob- 
ably indicates the place of origin, Acapulco, as far as the 
Philippine occurrence of this species is concerned, quite as 
snico manlla and other similar names (see p. 129) in Java 
indicates the place whence Achras zapota wms at an early 
date introduced into that island, and as the Manila tama- 
rind, in the eighteenth century became a somewhat accepted 
name in India for Pitlu-ccllubhim dulce Benth., which was 
introduced into India from the Philippines by the captors 
of (Manila in 1762. 

In some cases names introduced from (Mexico with the 
plants have undergone great modifications in the past two 
or three hundred years, as ilhrstrated by the word knman- 
rhilr iPithiceUtibinm dulcc Benth.). AYhile this fonn is 
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even llo^v tlie most generally used one in the Philippines, 
it has varied from the oriuinal to such an extreme as da- 
inortis, the series running kauiauchde, kamansile, kamnrsi- 
Us, kaniUHsil . J^/nut.iitres. etc., to (It’iuniUlfi, dinnulkls. and 
daiiKirtis. In this series of Philippine name" fifteen vari- 
ants are nov recorded. As such a sharply ditfereiitiated 
and easily pronounced word as kainancliile has run this 
gamut of change in le."S than 300 years, among a people 
for most of this period predominantly illiterate, it is per- 
haps understandable hov ve may expect other words and 
other plant names to vary to confound the comparative 
philologist. The species in cprestion is a very sharply de- 
fined one, with no near allies in the Philippines, and is a 
tree of very considerable economic importance, partly be- 
cause of its edible fruit, but chieriy because it yields the 
most used tan bark in the Archipelago. 

Most of the introduced plant names have varied but 
slightly or not at all. AVith such variations as these indi- 
cated .above from kamaclule to chamidtis. danndkis, and 
damortis in 300 years or less, we can more readily appre- 
ciate the reasons for variations in the series of names for 
the coconut and for Hibiscus tiliaceus. discussed above, and 
those for very numerous other cultivated and wild species 
in Indo-AIalaysia, for with these some thousands of years 
are involved. And we should remember that in the Alalay 
Archipelago and the Philippines about 400 languages or 
dialects are spoken. 

As the Sanskritic and Chinese plant names in Malaysia 
indicate early contacts and a certain diffusion, so also do 
the names of American origin indicate contacts and diffu- 
sion, but the latter was strictly 'within the historical period 
of the last 350 years or so. Attention has been repeatedly 
called to the fact, for the benefit of the extreme diffusionists 
in anthropology, that no important cultivated food plant or 
domesticated animal, other than the dog, in pre-Columbian 
time." transcended the limits of the eastern or the western 
hemisphere. A" the Eurasian civilizations were bajed on 
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an agriculture founded on strictly Eurasian plants and ani- 
mals, and as tlie pre-Culumbiau American civilizations were 
based on a strictly American agriculture in turn l3ased on 
native American plants and animals, it seems to be evident 
that the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans formed practically 
impassable barriers to early and late civilized man up to 
the close of the fifteenth century. Had there been contacts 
by which the civilizations of one hemisphere influenced 
those of the other, it is inevitable that contacting peoples 
would have transmitted from one hemisphere to the other 
some of the plants and perhaps some of the animals on 
which tlieir civilizations were based and by which they were 
maintained. There is thus a limit to diffusion that the ex- 
treme diffusionists have not recognized, and this limit is a 
geographical one, in general the boundaiies of the eastern 
and of the western hemispheres. Most of the basic eulti- 
\-ated food plants were widely distributed within the limits 
of mio hemisphere or the other long in advance of the 
S])read of the ad^’anced cultures developed in favored lo- 
calities in Eurasia and in America : in other Avords the dif- 
fusion of culture failed to keep pace Avith the diffusion of 
agriciffture, and in the extension or diffusion of both agri- 
culture and the cultures based upon it there were definite 
geographic limits that AA'ere not transcended until the close 
of the fifteenth century. 
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Abstbact 

A study of the fresh water and terrestrial mollusea as a representative 
group of animals of the Sub-Aretie Region, with the object of gaining insight 
into the history in nature of such a group which has recently migrated into 
virgin territory. This study has been based on field work by the author in 
Canada during 1924-31, in northern Asia in 1932 and 1933, and in Fenno- 
scandia during 1934, supplemented by examination of the collections in many 
Euroisean and American museums, Tlie main results and conclusions are as 
follows : 

1. The molluscan fauna of the frub-Arctic Region is made up of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five species and varieties. One hundred and seventy of these 
inhabit fresh water, and the remaining fifty-five are teircstrial. Those species 
are drawn from a wide variety of different phylogenetic groups. It appears 
that the fauna is made up to a considerable extent of especially hardy repre- 
sentatives of groups which are found in greater variety in the territories lying 
further to the south. There are in addition a very few families, such as the 
Lyamseidse, which appear to find conditions in this region specially favorable, 
and occur in great abundance. 

2. The geographical affinities of the Sub-Arctic fauna are as follows; in 
botli Eurasia and Nortli America the Sub- Arctic fauna is closely akin to that 
whieli inlinbits the temperate zone portions of each continent respectively; in 
addition to this there are a number of species wliich are characteristic of and 
common to all parts of the Sub-Arctic Region. It appears therefore that 
there iiave been two series of migrations in this region, viz. (i) from south 
to north in both Eurasia and North America: and (ii) in a circumboreal di- 
rection, by way of an istiimus in the neigliborhood of the Behring Str.tit from 
North America to Eurasi.i. and vice versa, and also possibly by way of an 
istiimus in tlie neighborhood of Greenland. 

3. The distribution of both fresh water and terrestrial species within the 
Sub-Arctic Region is governed largely by climate and the character of the 
vegetation. Both of these factors have far-reaching direct and indirect 
effects. 

4. There has been some modific.ation of the original molluscan stock since 
its migration into this region, but the amount of change is small in comparison 
with that which has been obseived in other parts of the world wliich have a 
wanner climate than that of the Sub-Arctic. Some species have undergone 
little change, while otheis have been profoundly modified. In certain instances 
tlie change appears to have resulteil from a rearrangement or segregation of 
genetic factors which are pre-ent in the bulk of the population, rather than a 
change of a fundamental character. Certain species whicli .attain a consider- 
able size in the temperate zone are represented in the Sub-Arctic by dwarf 
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I. Iatteodvctiox 

The Sub-Arctic Eegion lies between wliat are commonly 
knovTi as the Temperate and Frigid Zones. More specifi- 
cally it may be defined for the purposes of this account as 
the territory lying between the fiftieth parallel of north 
latitude and the Arctic Circle. It thus includes parts of 
northern Asia, Xorth America, Europe, and Greenland, 
Obviously this definition cannot bo applied too literally, 
since in certain ])laces near the sea coast, notably in north- 
ern Europe, the Temperate Zone extends much further 
northward than in the interior of the great continental land 
masses. 

Some (luestion may arise as to whether this territory 
possesses ani- noteworthy features which are peculiar to 
itself. A consideration of the matter, however, must lead 
to the conclusion that such a condition does exist. As far 
as the fauna is concerned, there is a point in the neighbor- 
hood of the fiftieth parallel of north latitude at which a 
relatively rapid change takes place. This may be regarded 
as the southern lioundary of the Sub-Arctic Region. Here 
vithin a few degrees of latitude many species of animals 
which ha^'e a wide range in the southern and central parts 
of their respective continents disa]jpear from the fauna, 
and their places are taken by other foims, which in nianv 
instances ha^•e only a limited distribution in the south, or 
dri not occur there at all. This change from a southern 
and central fauna to a northern one appears to be a more or 
le^-^ direct reaction to the severity of the climate, and in 
some instances at least, is believed to be brought about by 
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a restriction in the types of habitat available. Largely as 
a result of this condition, the outstanding characteristic of 
the Sub-Arctic fauna is the preelouiiuance of a small num- 
ber of species of each of the classes of animals which are 
represented in the fauna. These .species appear to be well 
suited to life under a wide raii<j-e of conditions within the 
region; occur in large numbers of individuals; and in dif- 
ferent parts of their raaige iiiay split up into distinct local 
races. 

For several years a .study has been made of the fresh 
water and terrestrial niollusca as a representative group 
of animals in the Sub- Arctic Eegion, with the object of 
gaining some insight into the history in nature of such a 
group which has recently migrated into virgin territory. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that the greater part 
of the Sub-Arctic Region has been subjected to severe 
glaciation within relatively recent times, so that the pre- 
viously existing fauna was exterminated. The questions 
to which attention was directed in the course of this in- 
vestigation were as follows; 

1. "Wliat is the constitution of the Sub-Arctic mollusc 
fauna? 

2. From what geographical and phylogenetic sources 
has it been derived 

3. tyiiat environmental factors govern rhe distribution 
of the species within the region ? 

4. To what extent has the original immigrant stock been 
modified since its migration into the Sub-Arctic Eegion? 

Studies along these lines were made in Canada during 
the period 1924-31 ; in northern Asia in 1932 and 1933 ; and 
in Fennoscandia during 1934. In addition to this work in 
nature, the collections in certain museums were examined, 
particularly those in lYashington, Lor.don, Manchester, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, and Mos- 
cow, Thanks are due to the curators of these museums, 
and to many individuals in the several countries in which 
field work was carried out, for their aid in diverse ways. 
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Tlie grant of tlie AYalter Eatliboiie Bacon Seliolarsliip of 
tlie Smithsonian Institution for the period 1932-34 made 
it possible to carry ont the essential investigations in 
northern Eurasia, and special acknowledgment is due to 
the officers of that Institution, and of the United States 
Xational Aluseum for their hearty cooperation. The 
author is particularly indebted to Doctor XiU Ilj. Odhner 
of the Xaturhistoriska RikMuusoet in Stockholm for assist- 
ance while studying the Scandinavian fauna ; to Professor 
A. Luther of Helsingfors for help during the stay in Fin- 
land: to Doctor Chas. H. O’Donoghue of the University of 
Edinburgh for his continued friendly advice and encour- 
agement: and to Professor E. A. Andrews of the Johns 
Hopkins University, whoso assistance in many ways has 
made possible the completion of this work. 

II. The Cox.sTixrxiox or xhe Faux-.^. 

The total number of species and varieties of non-marine 
mollusca which are known to inhabit the Sub-Arctic Region 
is two hundred and thirty-five. One hundred and seventy 
of these are fresh water forms, and the remaining fifty-five 
are terrestrial. This number does not include Theodoxus 
fiuciaf'dis and Clnus'dia bidentata which barely enter the 
Sub-Arctic Region. 

The most striking feature of the composition of the 
molluscan fauna of this region is that while the species 
represent a variety of phylogenetic groups, many of the 
genera (even according to a conservative nomenclature) 
are represented in any given area by a very few species. 
It may be that these are protean forms, and that their off- 
shoots in more southerly latitudes are too specialized to 
survive in the north. In any event it appears that this 
fauna is made up to a considerable extent of especiallv 
hardy representatives of groups which are found in greater 
variety in the territories lying to the south. This fact, 
which imi'dies a severe struggle with environmental con- 
dition<. and the elimination of many non-hardv species, is 
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one of tlie sources of interest in this fauna. It should be 
pointed out however, that this does not apply to the fresh 
water snails of the families Lynnneidie and Planorbidas 
which appear to be especially well litted for life under sub- 
arctic conditions, and are found in greater variety in this 
region than elsewhere. 

The lists of species which are given in this chapter are 
believed to be reasonably comjik-te. Xo species of doubt- 
ful validity are included. IVith the exception of members 
of the family Sphaeriidm, actual specimens of each of the 
forms listed have been examined by the author. 


The Inferrelotionship of the European. Xorthern Asiatic 
and Xort]( American Faunas 

Sixteen species of non-marine mollusea (10 terrestrial 
and 6 fresh water) have a circumboreal range, being found 
in Europe, northern Asia, and North America. The ma- 
jority of the species which inhabit the northern part of 
Asia are identical with those found in Europe. There are 
a few endemic species and varieties in the northern part of 
Asia [e.g.. Lynuuca zazurnensis, L. palustris saridalensis, 
and Vcdvata anticiuilina) but most of these are closely re- 
lated to well known European forms. Apart from the 
circumboreal species mentioned above, the molluscan fauna 
of the far northeastern i)art of Asia has distinct affinities 
vdth that of North America. Examples of this are as 
follows : 


(i) The occurrence of Planorhis trivolvis. a common North 

American snail, as a fossil in the Chuckchee Pen- 
insula, Siberia (see iMozley 1935). 

(ii) The occurrence of a species of Ancylus (A. coloraden- 

sis) in the Eoc-ky Mountain region of North America. 
Apart from this the genus Ancylus is known only 
from the Pahnarctic Region. 

(iii) A number of species of land snails are said to occur 
on both sides of the Behring Strait (Pall 19051. The 
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series of specimens from tliis region wliicli have been 
examined in the course of this investigation have 
been too small to serve as a basis for a critical opin- 
ion. 

The molln^can fauna of Xorth America is character- 
ized by the presence of nnmerons species and varieties 
vdiich do not occur in Europe and northern Asia. There 
is comparatively little evidence of a direct relationship 
between the fauna of Xorth America and that of Enrmpe. 
However, a common European land snail, Ileli.r 
is found in Labrador, Xewfoundland, and aXu on the 
Xorth American mainland for some distance to the south. 
It is known from Pleistocene deposits in the State of Maine. 
As this species is not known to occur in northern Asia, and 
would hardly have been overlooked if it did occur there, its 
presence in Xorth America is difficult to account for except 
on the basis of a former land connection between Europe 
and eastern Xorth America. The existence of a land 
bridge connecting Xorth America and Asia in the neigh- 
borhood of the Behring Sti-ait on one or more occasions in 
the past may be regarded as extremely probable. 

Catalogue of Snh-Arctic Mollusca 
I. TERRESTRIAL SPECIES 

Class Gasteopod.i 
Order Puhnonata 
Family Pupillidje 

1. Strhhihijts uffniis Pilsbry, Xorth America 

2. Fupilln nuisrorum (Linne). Europe, northern Africa. 

Central and Xorthern Asia, Xorthern Xorth 
America 

3. F'ljiilla huiscnrnm lundsiromi ClVesterlund), Xorthern 

Europe and Asia 

4. Gastrocopia liohingeri Sterki. Xorth America 
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Family Vi'i-tmiiiida' 

5. Vertigo )nodesta (Say). Earopo, Xurtli America. Xortli- 
erii Asia 

G. Vertigo moderta pariefalis (Aiicey). Xortli America 
7. Vertigo gouldi'i (Biiiuey), A'urtli America 
S. Vertigo orata Say, Xortli America 
U. I'ertigo (dpcAtri.s Alder, Europe 
lU. J'ertigo arctica AVallenberm Europe 

11. Vertigo liljeborgi IVesterlmid, Europe 

12. Columella edentula (Draparnaud), Europe, Xorthern 

Asia (includino’ Japan), Xortli America 

Family Yallonii'd® 

13. Acantliinula liarpa Say. Europe, Xorthern Asia, Xorth 

America 

14. Vallonia cost at a (Muller), Europe Xorthern Africa, 

Xorthern Asia, Xorth America 

15. Vallonia pulcliclla (iMiillor), Europe, Xorthern Africa. 

Xorthern Asia, Xorth America 

16. Vallonia tenuilahris (Braun), Xorthern Asia (also 

knoY'n as a fossil from Germany) 

17. Vallonia albid.a Sterki, Xorth America 

18. Vallonia parvula Sterki, Xorth America 

Family Cochiicopidae 

19. Coclilicopa luhrica (Midler), Europe, Xorthern Africa, 

Xorthern Asia, Xorth America 

Family Endodontida; 

20. Gongodiscus ruderatus (Feriissac), Europe, Xorthern 

Asia 

21. Gongodiscus angulosus (Moiisson), Xorthern Asia 

22. Gongodiscus anthongi (Pilsbry), Xorth America 

23. Punctum pggmccum ( Draparnaiid). Europe, Xorth 

America 

24. Oreolielix stanUmi Dali, Xorth America 
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Family Arionidfe 

25. Arir.jj siihfnscKs ( Drapariiatid), Europe 

Family Zonitidiu 

26. ZortiiijirJts nifi/Jus (Afiiller), Europe, Xortlioru Africa, 

Xortlierii Asia, Xorth America 

27. Zoiiifoiflcs arhnrciis (Say). X'ortli America 

28. Zonlfoules exlgua (Stimp.), Xortli America 

29. BeiincUa radiafida (Alder), Europe, Xortlieru A-^ia, 

Xortli America 

oO. BcfiiieUri h'ouiegana (Morse), Xortli America 

31. Euco)iuIu.'^ fulvvs (Miiller), Europe, Xortlieru Asia, 

Xortli America 

32. Eiiconuhi.'^ cher.siuus polggijrafus (Pilsbry), X'ortli 

America 

.'1.3. J’ifrina pelhickhi (Muller), Europe, Xortlieru Asia 
.34. T"i7rbu; Ibnplda Gould, Xortli America 

Family Liuiacidse 

33. AgrloVnnax hcris (iMiiller), Europe, Xortlieru Asia, 

X’’ortli America 

36. Agriolinifii' agresfris (Limie), Europe 

Family Eulotida* 

37. Eulota fnitlcum (Miiller). Europe, XMrtliern Asia 

of'. Euhda schrciddi (IMiddeudorf ), Xortlieastern Europe 
3!'. Eidofti }!nrdi iisl;h)hli ( AVesterluud), Xortlieru Asia 

Family Helicidae 

4 ( 1 . //(_//',( Jin)ic>i.^is Muller, Europe, Xortli America 

41. Fruticirnla hicidlosa (Frivaldsky), X'ortherii Asia 

42. Aridiifii nrhii>i<irii:ii (Liiiiie), Europe 

F aiiiily Succiiieida 

43. Snccniea pfeifferi Bossuiassier. Europe, X’ortiierii 

Africa. Xortlieru A^ia 
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•14. Suceuien pittri.* (Lhine), Eiiri)|M\ Xortliern Asia 

45. Sucx'nira ohloiiga Draparnaud, Europe 

46. Succiiica tiirgida Liiiiie, Xortliern Asia 

47. Succhtf-a alfaica i\Iarteii>. Xortliern Asia 
4b. Succiitea rrtusa Lea, Xortli America 

49. Sitccixfxi uvalis Say, Xortli America 
5U. Siiccinea grosveiiori Lea, Xortli America 

51. Succinea avara Say, Xortli America 

52. Succinea avara verntcfa Say, Xortli America 

53. Succiiiea haicJnnsi Baird, Xortli America 

54. Succinea cltrgsis ATesterlmid, Xortli America 

Family Auriciilidse 

55. Cargchiuni exile Lea, Xortli America 

II. AQUATIC SPECIES 
Class Gastropoda 
Order Pectinibraneliia 
Family Yiviparidse 

1. Viviparus fasciatiis (Miiller), Europe, Xortliern Asia 

2. Campeloma decision Say, Xortli America 

F amily Paludestrinida? 

3. Bitliynia tentacidafa (Linne), Europe, Xortliern Asia, 

Xortli America 

4. Biifignia leacliii inflata (Hansen), Europe, Xortliern 

Asia 

5. Hydrobia venirusa (Montagu), Europe, Xortliern 

Africa, Central and Xortliern Asia 

Family Yalvatidie 

6. Valvata piscinalis (iMiiller), Europe, Asia Minor, 

Xortliern Asia 

7. Valvata anticjuilina Mozley, Xortliern Asia 

8. Valvata aliena 5Yesterlund, Xortliern Asia 
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9. Talra^'': Diacrosfoina Morcli, Europe, ortliern Asia 

10. Yalvain Yherira Middeiidorf, Xortlierii A^ia 

11. Valriif'i ^ibcrku lYglJa Vresterluiid, Europe, Xortli- 

ern Asia 

12. Yalvnfa iricarinafn iSay), Xurtli America 

13. YaJratn Icicisi Currier, X'ortli America 

Id. Valrafa leicisi helicoUJj^a Dali. Xortli America 

Family Amuicolida? 

15. Arniiirola Ihriosa (Say), 2s"orTli America 

16. Aiunirola Umosa porata (Say), Xortli America 

17. Amiticohi icalktri Pilsbry, Xortb America 

IS. Ahinkula otiarriinata (Kiistor), Xortli America 

19. Aunilcula ivinMeiji mozleyi "Walker. Xortb America 

Order Pulmonata 
Earn i ly Lyi aiueida? 

20. Liimucra siagncdis (Linne), Europe, Xortliern Asia 

21. Lymncva sfagitaHs junidarls Say, Xortb America 

22. Lymncea sfagnalis sauctcemarice Walker. Xortb 

America 

23. Ly)H)Hca .•^fufimdis Idliaiue Baker, Xortb America 

24. Lyriiiiaa stafniidia icnsatclieusls Baker, Xortb America 

25. IjjhDiiCa coluwclla ra.^fn (Lea), Xortb America 

26. Lymiuea lurgasinna (Say), Xortb America 

27. Lymncea auricidnria (Linne), Europe, Xortliern Asia 
2S. Lyuuucd perffjrr (bliiller), Europe, Xortliern Asia 
2!>. LyuDidfi pdrryrr orafa ( Draparnaud), Europe, Xorth- 

i-rn Asia 

3n. Liinnur/i za:unicnt:i.'^ iNIozley, Xortbern Asia 
.41. L.i'iioicea pidnstri^ (bliiller), Europe, Xortbern Africa, 
Xortbern Asia. Xortb Ameiica 

32. Tyihuuea p/dusfri'^ rnrni.< Gmelin. Europe 

33. Lirmih^a prdusfris hoJyurvcnxis Smith, Europe 

•34. Ly m tuti'i puliditi'is s^iu’idid''ii^i>- Afnzlev, Xortbern Asia 
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35. LynuKta pnlustris lazdkeiisis ^lozley, Xortherii Asia 
.‘Id. Lyiitiuea pahtsfri.^ iharerti Mozley, X’ortliorn A'-u. 

37. Lyniutea palusiris holotensis, Mozley, X'ortliern Asia 

38. Lyniucea palustris castorensis Mozley, Xorth America 

39. Lymnaa valdii (Muller), Greenland 

40. Lymnaa valiln liolholU Muller. Greenland 

41. Lyiniicia traskit (Tryon), Xorth America 

42. Lymncea lagotis (Schrank), Europe, Xorthern Asia 

43. Lymncea truncafida (Muller), Europe, Xorthern Asia 

44. Lymncea caperata Say, Xorth America 

45. Lymncea umldUcata (C. B. Adams), Xorth America 
4(1. Lymncea parva sferki'i Baker, Xorth America 

47. Lymncea dalli Baker, Xorth America 

48. Lymncea modicdla (Say), Xorth America 

49. Lymncea ohrussa decampi (Strong-), Xorth America 

50. Lymnea exigua (Lea), Xorth America 

51. Lymncea hedleyl Baker, Xorth America 

52. Lymncea lanceata (Gould), X'orth America 

53. Lymncea catascopinm Say, Xorth America 

54. Lymncea cmarglnafa (Say). X'orth America 

55. Lymncea emarghtafa angidata (Sou’erby), Xorth 

America 

56. Lymncea emarginafa canadensis (Sowerby), Xorth 

America 

57. Lymncea ccalkeriana (Baker). X^orth America 

58. Lymncea preldei Dali. X’^orth America 

59. Lynuuea randolphi Baker, Xorth America 
6(1. Lymncea atkaensis (Dali), Xorth America 

61. Lymncea glahra (Miiller), Europe, Xorthern Asia 

( Interglacial siiecies — Lymncea saskafchtivanensis 
Idozley, Xorth America) 

62. Ampliipeplea gltifinosa (Miiller), Europe, Syria, 

Xorthern Asia 

Family Planorbiclse 

63. Plancirbis planorhis (Linne), Europe. X''orthern 

Africa, Xorthern Asia 
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64. Planorbis corneus (Linne), Europe, Xorthern Asia 

65. Planorhis antrosus Conrad, Xortli America 

66. Planorhis antrosus saiji (Baker), Xortli America 

67. Planorhis antrosus royalensis Walker, Xorth. America 

68. Planorhis trivolvis Say, Xortli America 

69. Planorhis trivolvis pilshryi Baker, Xortli America 

70. Planorhis trivolvis kolyutense Lindholm, Par Xorth.- 

eastern Asia 

71. Planorhis corpulvntus Say, Xorth America 

72. Planorhis corpulentus multicostatus (Baker), Xorth 

America 

73. Planorhis infracarinafum (Baker), Xorth America 

74. Planorhis campanulatus wisconsinensis Winslow, 

Xorth America 

75. Planorhis campanulatus rudentis Ball, Xorth America 

76. Planorhis campanulatus rJavisi Winslow. Xorth 

America 

77. Planorhis exacuous Say, Xorth America 

78. Plannrhis exacuous megas Dali, hiorth America 

79. Phntorhis dcilvctus Say, Xorth America 

SO. Phniorhis ar< ticus Moller, Europe, Xorthern Asia, 
Xorth America 

81. Photorhis lonhilicatrll us Cockerell, Xorth America 

82. Phniorhis crista (Linne), Euro]ie, Xorthern Africa, 

Xorthern Asia, Xorth America 

83. Planorhis ncronuus Ferussac, Europe, Xorthern Asia 

84. Planorhis borealis Loven, Europe, Xorthern Asia 

85. Phnioi’his Vortex Linne, Europe 

86. planorhis compressus Michaud, Europe, Xorthern 

Asia 

8/. Plannrhis spirorhis (Linne). Euroiie, Xorthern 
Africa. Xorthern Asia 

88. Planorhis jolianseni iMozley. Xorthern Asia 

89. Plain, rhis h iansfomti iMillet, Europe, Xorthern Asia 

90. PJai/nrhis rnufortus (Linne), Europe. Xorthern Asia 

91. Planorhis rninplanatus (LiniiO). Europe, Xorthern 

Asia 
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92. Planorhulu (ir)iiifjcrn (Say), Xortli America 

93. Plauorhula crassilahri.'i (AYalker), Xurtli America 

94. Plauorhula camjje.stris Dawi^on. Xortli America 

95. Stguit'uilnu nifida (Miiller), Europe, Xortlieru Asia 

Family Pliysidit 

96. Plujsa fonthialis (Linne), Europe, Xortlieru Asia 

97. Plrijsa sarflaudinensis Mozley, Xortliern Asia 

98. Pliysa gyrina Say, Xortli America 

99. Pliysa gyrina hildrefltiaua Lea, Xortli America 

100. Pliysa aucillaria Say, Xorth America 

101. Pliysa Integra Halcleman, Xortli America 

102. Aplexa liypnorum (Linne), Europe, Xortlieru Asia, 

Xorth America 

Family Ancylidte 

103. Aucylus lacustris (Linne), Europe, Xortlieru Africa, 

Xortlieru Asia 

101. Ancylus coloradensis Henderson. Xortli America 

105. Ferrissia paralltda (Ilaldeman), Xortli America 

106. Fei'rissia ririduris (Say), Xortli America 

Class Pf.lecypoda 
O rder Eulainellibranchia 
Family Fnionid:n 

107. Margarifana margaritifera Linne, Europe, Xortliern 

Asia? (specimens not examined), Xorth America 

108. Unio pictorum Linne, Europe, Xortliern Asia 

109. Quadrida quadrula (Rafinesque), Xorth America 

110. Aiuhlema custata Eafinesciue, Xorth America 

111. Fusconaia flava (Eatinesque), Xorth America 

112. Sfropliifus rugusiis (Swainson), Xorth America 

113. Anodonta cygnea (Linne), Europe, Xorthern Asia 
111. Anodonta anathia (Linne), Europe, Xorthern Asia 
115. Anodonta grandis Say, Xorth America 
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116. Aaodonia graitdls fouiknia Lea, North America 

117. Aaodonia ]:enn>coiti Lea, North America 

ixLnodoiita heringiaua, Northern Asia, A'orth Amer- 
ica (no aclecjuate series of specimens available) 

11&. Anodoniuldes ferussacianuR (Lea), North America 
119. Lasnagona complanoia Jiatherhue (Lea), North 
America 

110. Lasinigona cojapressa (Lea), A^orth America 

111. Propfera alata me(inpf< ra (Rafinesqne). North 

America 

111. Actinonaias carinata (Barnes), North America 

II. 1. Ligumia racta lafi.^ishna (Rafinesqne), AToilh America 

III. Lamp^silii: veniricosa (Barnes), North America 

115. LampsiUs .sUiquotdea rosacoa (De Kay), A’crth 

America 

116. LanipsUis superlorc-ji.As! (Harsh), North America 

F amily Sphseriidse 

117. Splidriitni cornvum (Linne), Europe, Northern Asia 

118. Sphceriuni sidcatum (Lamarck), North America 

129. Spliarium crassum Sterki, North America 

130. Sp]tcc)'ii())i soliduhoii Prime, North America 

131. Spjhcerium stamineum (Conrad), Aiorth America 
131. Spliccriuia emargiiiatuiii (Prime), North America 
loo. Sphicrium tursuin Sterki, North America 

131. Splucrhim acuminatum (Prime), North America 

135. SpJucriinn i-crmonfanum Prime, ATorth America 

136. SplLccrluni sfriatin. ui (Lamarck), North America 

I. 37. Splut ri urn occidenfale Prime, ATorth America 
13>-. Splio riiDH tonic (Pilmel, North America 
13!'. S pJtccriiDit iiotatum Sterki. North America 

11". tMu.iiulunn htcnaiir (Aliiller), Europe, Northern 
Africa, Northern A..^ia 

111. Muff uli Hill fr(in.-o-o-.<Hiii (Say), North America 
111. Jlnsridiii III tnniintuin (Linsley)i North America 

II . 3 . M H III ni III iijs(h,_uin (prime), A'^ertli America 
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144. JIuscidiniJi r}/(lio1ti ( Xorniand), Xortli America 
14.'). ^luscnlhun sri-iiris (Prime). Xovtli America 

146. PisuUutn ahtnlcum (Miiller), Europe. Xor them Africa, 

XArtheru Asia 

147. Plshllum a.sfarfoitJcs Saudherger, Europe, Xorthern 

Asia 

148. Pisidiu}}! case rtanu III (Poli), Eurnpte, X’ortliern Asia 

149. Pisidiuin iiitidiim Jenyus, Europe, Xorthern Asia 
1.50. Pisidiuin siihfruiicotuiii Malm, Europe, Xorthern Asia 

151. Pisidiuin liciisloiraiiinn (Sheptpard), Europe, Xorthern 

Asia 

152. Pisidiuin supiiiHin A. Schmidt, Europe, X’orthern Asia 
15.3. Pisidiuin ijarvuhiin Clessin, Europe, Xorthern Asia 

154. Pisidiuin sfeeiihuehi (^Moller). Greenland, Europe, 

X't)rthern Asia 

155. Pisidiuin lillichorcfi'i Cles^^iu, Europe, X’orthern Asia 

156. Pisidiuin coinpressuin Prime, Xorth America 

157. Pisidiuin fallaz Sterki, Xorth America 

158. Pisidiuin punctafuin Sterki. Xorth America 

159. Pisidiuin rariahile Prime, Xorth America 

160. Pisidiuin variahile hrcrius Sterki, X^orth America 

161. Pisidiuin viinusculum Sterki, Xorth America 

162. Pisidiuin adainsi Prime, Xorth America 

163. Pisidiuin neglectuin Sterki, X^ortli America 

164. Pisidiuin scufclJatuin Sterki, Xorth America 

165. Pisidiuin roperi Sterki, Xorth America 

166. Pisidiuin suhroimidum Sterki, Xorth America 

167. Pisidiuin splendiduluiii Sterki, Xorth America 

168. Pisidiuin tenuissiinuin Sterki, Xorth America 

169. Pisidiuin rofundafuin Prime, X'dlh America 

170. Pisidiuin fcrrugineuin Prime, Xoidh America 

III. The Disteibutiox of the Mollvsca IYithix the 
Seb-Aectic Eegiox 

The range of habitats rvithin a giveii territory in which 
an organism can survive is to some extent a key to the 
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geograpliical distribution of that oryanisui. XL-vortiielos' 
such a principle as “ Local di^tributiuii is the function of 
geographical distribution." cannot l^e -iiiece'-sfully applied 
in an arbitrary nianner, for apart froui The ipossiltility of 
the iTresence of physical barriers, it ^^oinetimes happens 
that the habits of an animal differ in diverse parts of it- 
geographical ranee. T'nforiiiiiately the information at 
present aT'ailaijle which relate- to the di^tribntion of the 
inollusca is not sufficient to make it pos.-ible to follow up 
this line of thought. 

In the following account the local distribution of the 
land and fresh vrater molluscs in the Sub-Arctic Eegion is 
first discussed from the standpoint of general geographical 
conditions as they find expression in the landscape t^-pes. 
Then a brief description of the kinds of places in which 
these animals live is given. Finally the most important 
environmental factors which govern the occurrence of 
those animals in any particular habitat are summarized. 

Til'.' Lunddcopi: Tifprfi 

The primary types of landscape met with in the Sub- 
Arctic Region are the Tundra, Taiga, Forest-Steppe, 
Steppe, and Steppe-Desert. These may be regarded as 
representing fundamental natural regions in that they 
possoss distinctive features in the nature of the substratum, 
relief, climate, soils and vegotatiou. A"ell defined exam- 
ples of each of these landscapes are to be found commonlv 
ill the northern part of Asia and in Xorth America, but in 
Europe, as a result of long’-continued human occupation 
they are otteii difficult to recognize. The species and 
g’eiiera of plants and animals which characterize each of 
these great natural region' diifer considerably in north- 
ern Asia and Xurth America. Some diversity, involving 
the replacement of one species l>y aiiotlier is also to be 
found ill dijtereiit pjirts of each of thO'O contiiionts. 
Xever I 111*];-'' a- far a- the T'.y -n of the laiid'capes i< con- 
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cerned, there is a marked similarity, or even identity be- 
tween iKjrthern Asia and Xortli America. A question may 
arise as to whether the principal aneiu-ies which contribute 
to the g'oiie.'-is and morphology of these landscapes are not 
to be found outside the living- orvani'.m. and to a great 
extent in the climate of the region. .V case in point is to 
he found in the form and distribution of certain terrestrial 
and acpiatic habitats on the Forest-Steppe of Canada and 
Siberia. On both continents the Forest-Steppe is a bor- 
der-line territory in which the available moisture is barely 
sufficient to sujiport tree growth even in the most favor- 
able localities. The chief source of water supply is the 
snow which accumulates during- the ^vinter. During- the 
thaw in spring ponds are formed in the vicinity of the 
largest snowdrifts which generally occur near groves of 
trees. It is not clear whether the occurrence of a grove of 
trees, with its associated terrestrial fauna, in a particular 
place is due to the presence of a pond during the spring, 
or whether on the other hand the initial factor is the pres- 
ence of the trees which act as snow collectors, and so result 
in the presence of the snowdrift. Since the associated 
terrestrial and aquatic habitats are inter-dependent, and 
their development is simultaneous it is conceivable that 
there is a tendency in the natural economy of the region 
which governs their occurrence. "Whether or not this view 
is a valid one, and can be extended to other natural regions 
remains to be seen, but it suggests interesting possibilities. 

The Tundra or Barren Ground is a belt of treeless land 
which occupies the extreme northern part of Europe, Asia, 
and Xorth America. Part of this territory is low-lying 
and water-logged, but there are also considerable areas of 
dry sandy and rocky country. As far as the climate is 
concerned, the out-standing characteristic of this region is 
the low prevailing- temperature, and the shortness of the 
warm season. In all probability this latter condition is an 
important one in limiting- the variety of the fauna. The 
fact that part of the country is water-logged has a similar 
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effect, particularly since a considerable proportion of tlie 
remainder of the territory consists of lichen tundra and 
bare rock, Avhich are equally unsuitable for many oryan- 
isms. In the southern part of this region, whore groups 
of semi-prostrate trees are occasionally to be found, there 
may be a few species of terrestrial inollusca, as for ex- 
ample, Yerilgu sp. near Fort Churchill on the shores of 
Hudson Bay, Imt for the most part the land snail fauna of 
the Tundra is a meager one. The most important acpiatic 
habitats on the Tundra are ponds. Although these may 
have a considerable surface area they are generally shallow, 
so that the temperature of their waters during the long 
days of summer may be relatively high. The fauna of 
such ponds however, is meager in comparison with that of 
ponds on the forest-steppe and grassland. 

The Taiga, or Xorthern Coniferous Forest, forms a 
broad belt to the south of the Tundra on all the continental 
la]id areas of the Sub-Arctic Eegion. The rich growth of 
vegetation, which in some respects dominates the animal 
life of the region, is made ijossible by the high tempera- 
ture and long growing season in comparison vnth the 
Tundra, and by the abundance of moisture as compared 
Avith the grasslands to the south. The A'egetative cover 
over most of this territory consists of continuous forest, 
composed in the main of species of Phius, Picca, or Larix. 
Places in Avhich there is too much standing water to permit 
of the growth of trees are invaded by shrubs such as Ledum 
and Yaccinlum. together Avith grasses (Festuca. et ah), 
and mosses including SphorHiuin and Puhjirklium. In 
many instances the occurrence of terrestrial mollusca 
within this territory is in'ofoundly affected by the char- 
acter of the A'egetation. Pure stands of needle-leaA’ed 
trees. Avhether Plnus, Picca. or Larix. are not suitable habi- 
tats for land snails, and as a rule only scattered indmd- 
nals of tAA'o or three species are to be found. Xaturalists 
Avorking in different parts of this region liaA’c been inclined 
to attribute this condition to the presence of resinous ex- 
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tracts of decayin.L;' pine needles, etc., hut it is po-sible that 
the absence of suitable food is an equally important factor. 
The fact that the presence of a relatively small number of 
birch or poplar amonu' the conifers fienerally results in a 
considerable increase in the abundance and variety of the 
niolluscan fauna, lends some support to this view. Xever- 
theless it must be admitted that the fallen and decaying 
logs of birch [Bcfula spp.) support a much richer fauna 
than do those of the needle-leaved trees. The character- 
istics of the ac[uatic habitats of this region may also be 
considerably affected by the vegetation. Many of the 
t'jonds and lakes have been invaded by SpJiagniiu! , grasses 
and shrubs to such an extent that they have ceased to be 
suitable habitats for fresh water molluscs. This is the 
principal reason for the rarity of temporary ponds in the 
Taiga. In addition to the purely physical action of the 
senii-aqnatic plants in crowding out the acpiatic fauna, it 
is probable that Sphacnium has an inimical effect uitoii 
many animals owing to extracts which arise from it or at 
least are generally associated with its growth. This ex- 
planation of the poverty of fauna in peaty waters has been 
put forward by a num])er of writers, and is almost pro- 
verbial among field collectors. West (1910) has advanced 
the ^uew that peat extracts play an important part in gov- 
erning the character of the vegetation in many Scottish 
lochs. It may be worth noting that when such waters are 
aerated, as occrirs in streams with falls and rapids, the 
flora and fauna becomes much richer. Many of the larger 
lakes of the Taiga region occupy more or less deep depres- 
sions in the bed rock which thus lies exposed along their 
shores. Such shores are subject to severe wave action, 
which renders them unsuitable habitats for the majority of 
fresh water molluscs. A few species however, have be- 
come adapted to life under such conditions, and may be 
found in certain localities in considerable numbers of in- 
dividuals. In instances where the slope of the shores of a 
lake is sufficiently gradual, and conditions of exposure and 
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UoTtoni are snitable, a miniber of of aquatic and 

semi-aquatic plants may be found fcu-uiinu' ccdouies of some 
size. FfU' tlie most part these plants are species of Ph.nip- 
TijpJia, Scirpus. Spnrgnn'inn. Larex. Juin-vx. or 
Enutscf Such plant associations provide f(iod and 
'heller from the rvaves and so support a large and varied 
fauna of niollusca. 

The Forest-Steppe is a narrow beit of groves and glades 
which is situated between the forested territory described 
above and the grassland. In the northern part of the For- 
est-Steppe the groves become gradually larger until they 
fuse to form a continuous forest, while along the southern 
border they become gradually smaller and finally disap- 
pear altogether, leaving o]jeii grassland. In Xorth Amer- 
ica the most common tree on the Forest-Steppe is the 
Tremliliiig Aspen (Poi:iiiln.< tyr-nudoides), while over the 
li'reater part of the northern Asiatic Forc'^t-Steijpe the 25re- 
vaiiiuu' tree species are Birches (Befida ver/'iicosci var. 
lotifuUd. and B. puhcsceafi var. aUapica). The Forest- 
Steppe presents a particular combination of conditions 
which is distinctly favora'ble for such species of fresh water 
and terrestrial mollnsca rw are able to endure the severe 
climate which prevails in this northerly situation. Mois- 
ture is abundant at certain seasons, but a sodden condition 
c-f the joil and vegetation is seldom met with. The growth 
of trees, while sufficient to ca^t an effective shade, and thus 
TO result in .some moisture Ijeing retained in the forest 
litter, is not so dense as to ijrevent the gniwth of herbs, 
especially near the borders of the groves. In addition, 
the loaves of the trees, when they fall to the ground, form 
the basis of an excellent food supi^ly for land snails. As 
regards moisture and food therefore, life conditions are 
suitable for mollnsc';, hut althonuh the number of individ- 
uals may he very coii'iderahle. there is no great variety 
in the species which occur in such habitats. This is a char- 
acteristic feature of the Sub-Arctic fauna. Similarly 
favorable conditions are met with in the aquatic habitats. 
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Splaitiituiit bogs are rare, but on tlio otlier band, a very bigh 
concentration of mineral salts in solution, sucb as is of 
frequent occurrence in the vaters of the Steppe and 
Steppe-Desert, is not commonly found on the Forest- 
Steppe. The marsbe^ fif this region are particularly rich, 
and in many instances have the most varied fauna of any 
habitats in this Eegion. The border.s of senii-staunant 
meandering streams aDo support a rich fauna, the species 
for the most part being the same as those found in marshes. 
It is in the F orest-Steppe that the temporary ponds attain 
their greatest develcqunent, and gave their most varied and 
abundant fauna. This is due largely to the reliability of 
their water siqiply as a result of the snow in winter col- 
lecting about the groves of trees as mentioned in a previ- 
ous paragraph. In consequence of this the ponds have a 
longer annual aquatic phase than do those in the other 
natural regions hnng to the south, and are more regular 
in their occurrence year after year. The intermittent 
streams on the Forest-Steppe may also support a small 
fauna of mollusc-a. as for example PJanorbis unthUicafeUus 
in an intermittent stream lying to the north of Birtle, i\Iani- 
toba: and Lymncea pahisfr'.s et al. in Paskwegin Brook, 
Saskatchewan. 

The Steppe or grassland, known in Canada as the 
Prairie, is characterized by the absence of trees, and the 
considerably greater concentration of mineral salts in so- 
lution in many of the natural waters as compared with 
those of the Tundra, Taiga, and Forest-Steppe. Both of 
these conditions are attributable to the occurrence both 
periodically and at irregular intervals of a serious defi- 
ciency of precipitation, and also to the high evaporating 
power of the air. Except in saline localities there is gen- 
erally a luxuriant growth of grasses on the Steppe, and 
these form a thick and continuous tnrf which reduces to a 
minimum the erosive action of the floods which follow the 
thaw in spring. In valleys, or on hillsides, when the tnrf 
is once broken deep ravines may be formed, and tlqese are 
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barren of life. One of the notable features of the Steppe 
is a markeel restriction in the number of clitt’ei’ont kinds of 
habitats which are available for settlement by apuatie and 
terrestrial animals as compared with the Forest-Steppe. 
With this is correlated a diminution in the number of spe- 
cies which occur in a o'iven individual habitat. These con- 
dition'^ Ijecome more pronounced in a southerly direction 
in continental Asia, and towards the western interior of 
Xorth America. The periodical shorta.o'e of moisture dur- 
ing the summer, combined with the low winter tempera- 
tures have the effect of limiting' the number of habitats in 
which terrestrial mollusca are found. For the most part 
the only places in which these animals occur on the Steppe 
are marshes, along the borders of streams, and occasionally 
under shrubs on the flood plains. In a few places on the 
Kirghiz Steppe of northern Asia empty and bleached 
shells of land snails have been found in debris carried 
down l)y intermittent streams the drainas-e basins of which 
are entirely devoid of trees and shrubs. The halhtat of 
these shells is not known, but it is possible that during 
moist seasons a few terrestrial molluscs may live on the 
grasses and herbage. An alternative explanation is that 
the shells found were fossils washed out of some Post- 
Pleistocene deposit. The marshes of the Steppe region 
have not as rich a fauna as have those on the Forest-Steppe. 
In many instance^ this is due to the presence of a con- 
siderable concentration of mineral salts in the waters, and 
is also to some extent due to the fluctuations in water level 
in such lakes which results in the destruction of many of 
the plants (see iMozley 1035, p. 673). Temporary ponds 
are of C(jmmon occurrence on the Steppe, but as the dura- 
tion of their aquatic i)hase i> not as long as is that of those 
on the Forest-Steppe their fauna does not include as many 
different specie?. Some of the Steppe ponds, especially 
those which occur in valley bottoms, and old lake beds, are 
saline, and this has the elfect of still further reducing their 
fauna., Similar conditions considerably intensified, are 
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met with in the intermittent >t reams. iMost of the perma- 
nent ^treams of the ,n•ra'^^land regions of both northern 
Asia and North America diaiw their water supply from 
neigiiborina' mountainous areas, >o that they cannot be re- 
garded as Steppe stream-; in the .-trict <011^0 of the term. 
The fauna of ponds situated on the flood })lains of these 
:?treams is generally a rich one, and in all probability these 
habitats serve as natural reservoirs from which much of 
the neighboring territory is loopulated with aciuatie animals 
during years of unusually abundant moisture. 

The vSteppe-Desert is situated to the south of the Steppe 
proper. The most characteristic feature of this region is 
the growth of the grasses in compact clumps vith bare 
spaces intervening. This is the result of the much lower 
lirecipitation as comi^ared with the Stej^pe. The defici- 
ency of moisture has an unfavourable effect upon the 
acpiatic fauna, and the majority of the bodies of standing 
water are saline. The temporary ponds are an exception 
to this general rule, their waters almost invariably being- 
fresh (except under the conditions noted above — see under 
Steppe). The prolonged severe droughts which frecpiently 
occur in this region however, result in many of the tempo- 
rary ponds being without water over a period of two years 
or more. This results in their fauna being somewhat 
meager. Alarsh development is at a minimum, and so the 
rich association of species which are found in those situa- 
tions in other natural regions is generally absent from the 
Steppe-Desert. The only exceptions to this which have 
been observed have been along the margins of streams 
which rise in the neighboring mountainous regions. Most 
of the other streams in the Steppe-Desert are of the inter- 
mittent type, and rarely if ever contain molluscs. The next 
natural region lying to the south, the Desert, is situated 
outside the Sub- Arctic Kegion. 
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'Hit- Molhi.^-ran Hohitnt.^ 

Tlie lial'jitats of iion-iiiariiie molhises iu the Sub-Arctic 
fall into two obvious classes, those of the land areas, and 
those of fresh vater. There is little overlapping between 
these two types of station except for the occurrence of a 
few fresh water species such as LijtniKva iriincatula (in 
Eurasia) and L. pari'a sterkii (in Xorth America) on mud 
flats along the borders of streams, and of members of the 
Terrestrial genus Siicciuea in siuiilar situations and in 
marshes. Specific examples of the fauna of representative 
series of mollu^ean habitats have been aiven in a previous 
paper (Mozley 1935). 

The terrestrial mollusca of the Sub-Arctic Kegion are 
found occupying a somervliat limited range of habitats. 
lA’itli few exceptions the land snails which inhabit this terri- 
tory are forest dwelhu’S. The high degree of uniformity 
which is to be found in the fauna of widely separated areas 
may to some extent be c(.>rrelated with this uniformity of 
habitat. AMiile it is true that there is some diversity in the 
s[iecie* of trees which make up the forests, this appears to 
have but liule effect upon tiie character nf the fauna. Pro- 
vided that food of some sort is available, it appears that 
the trees are of inqmrtance princiinrlly as providing shade 
and tliU'^ checking ec'aporation. The TemiDerate (as dis- 
tinct from Sub-Arctic) parts of Europe, Asia, and Xorth 
America each have a distinct land snail fauna Avhich is 
made up of a large ninnber of characteristic species. AXrv 
few of these invade the northern parts of their respective 
continents, the fauna of those regions being composed of 
iither .-yi-cie-, vs-hich in most instances either have a cir- 
eumboreal range, or are represented in Eurasia and Xorth 
America ’o>' closely related and ecologically couivalent 
forms. It i'- probable that the widePc variable conditions 
of iiioistiiro. and the low temperature in winter combine to 
exclude the majority of the species which are found in the 
neiclihoi inc regions to the south. The most favorable 
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hfibitats for terrestrial molluscs in the Sub-Arctic Eegion 
are moist (but not tvater-logi;-ed) situations in forests of 
Aspen {Pnpulus trenndoides) in Xortli America, and Birch 
(Befula spp.) in noidhern Asia. 

There i-^ much greater diversity in the habitats of the 
fresh water mollusca in the Sub-Arctic Region than in tlio^e 
of the terrestrial species. In this account the habitats are 
discussed under .several headinu’s, namely ; the temporary 
ponds, permanent ponds and S7uail lakes, large lakes, and 
streams. It should not be assumed however, that these are 
absolutely di.stinet types. There are numerous intermedi- 
ate examples which are difficult to place definitely in one 
clas^ or another. As a rule the C]uiet-water habitats have 
a richer fauna of mollusca than streams. 

Temporary ponds which are formed by the melting 
snow in spring are among the most characteristic aquatic 
habitats in the Sub- Arctic Region. These ponds have a 
short period of submersion in the spring, which is followed 
by progressively drier conditions during the summer and 
autumn, and by low temperatures during the winter. The 
period of activity of the aquatic animals which are yicr- 
manent residents of such pools, and not merely migrants 
is about two months in each year. It is obvioim therefore 
that the conditions of life for aquatic animals in these habi- 
tats are severe ; nevertheless a large number of animals 
belonging to diverse phylogenetic groups are able to main- 
tain themselves in them. Some species in fact are to be 
found only in temporary ponds. This is true of certain 
phyllopod Crustacea such as Apus. Lepiditrus. and Braudi- 
Ipus, and also of certain molluscs (see Mozley 1932). It 
is probalile that the richness in species of the temporary 
pond fauna in the Sub-Arctic Region is to some extent due 
to the regularity of their occurrence in the spring of each 
year. This is the result of their being fed by snow water, 
and not being dependent upon the occurrence of seasonal 
rains. Another important factor may be the absence of 
winter thaw^. In this connection it may be worth noting 
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that Slielt'oi'cl (1919) i^tates that the oeeurrence of Brnncl- 
ipiis ill the f'hicao’o area of Xorth America is extremely 
sporadic, and indicates that in all probability this is due 
to the occasional ivinter thaw>. durini!,' ivhich these tempo- 
rary pond Crustacea commence their development, only to 
be killed by subser|ueut severe frosts before they have 
reached maturity. In Xorth America and northern Asia 
the most common temporary pond molluscs are Lii)jincea 
piilusU-is and Aph-xa hppuuruin. In the course of field 
ivork covering an extensive area in .Scandinavia only one 
typical temporary pond was found (near Stromsund. 
Jamtland), and this contained only ApAcxa hppnonnn. Xo 
temporary ponds were found in Finland, and Professor A. 
Luther of Helsingfors states that to his knowledge no speci- 
men of BrancJiipus. or any closely related form (Eubranch- 
ipus. etc.) has ever been collected in that country. 

Ponds which contain water permanently, and small 
lakes, are of particular importance as habitats in the Sub- 
Arctic Region, since they are of common occurrence, and 
in most instances present conditions which are favorable 
for molluscan life. For the most part these are shallow 
liodies of water of such small area that great waves are not 
formed on the surface by the wind. Their essential char- 
acteristic is the quietness of their waters and the abundance 
of food. This renders possible a greater abundance of 
living organisms ])er volume of water than in any other 
type of aquatic hal>itat in this region. Submerged vege- 
tation, including such plants tis P(Aamogeion, Ehxlea, and 
Utricularla. is usually common, and provides a site for 
the growth of micro-^copic organisms which serve as food, 
either directly or indirectly, of many of the larger animals. 
This is aLo true of the rooted platits which have leaves 
floating upon the surface, c.r/. Xgmpluea, Poli/guiiui}) . and 
Zizania. Snails and small fresh water mussels are fre- 
(luently to be found upon such plants in large numbers. 
The shores of many ponds and small lakes are occupied bv 
marsh plants ^uch as TgpJui, Pltiugnutas. Scit'piis, and 
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Sparfj(niluiu which generally support a varied niolluscan 
I'auna. As has been mentioned in a previous paragraph, 
the presence of S jjlifirniinn in a body of water results in a 
much reduced mollusc fauna. On the Steppe and Forest- 
Stepire the fauna of ponds closely resembles that of 
marshes. In the Taiga the pond fauna is usually meager 
owing to the presence of S'pliapnurn, while on the Tundra 
of Eurasia a limited number of oli-^ervations indicate that 
Lymncen pereger, Planorhis acronicus, Apltxa liypnorum 
and Pisldlum spp. are the most common molluscs. Ponds 
on the Xorth American Tundra have been found to contain 
Lymnaa paln.stris, Planorhis arcticiis, Physa gyrina, and 
Aplesa liypnorum. Ponds and small lakes in several parts 
of Greenland are inhabited by Lymiuea valilii and L. valilii 
hoIboUi. Lymncra pnlustris hnlgvevrnsis inhabits Kolgnev 
Island. 

The large lakes of the Sub- Arctic Eegion fall into tAvo 
classes, namely those which have outlet streams and those 
which have not. The niolluscan fauna of lakes of the latter 
type has been discussed in previous papers (Mozley 1930, 
1935). The characteristic features of the lakes of the first 
group are the possession of a moderate or great depth (5 
meters or more), and a considerable expanse of open water 
which results in the shores being subject to wave action. 
The most striking example of a body of water of this kind 
in the Sub-Arctic Eegion is Lake Baikal (depth 1741 m.). 
Conditions in this lake hoAvever, are so extreme that the 
great majority of characteristic Sub- Arctic animals are 
unable to exist there. In many of the lesser, though still 
large lakes of this region, and particularly in Xorth Amer- 
ica, three distinct niolluscan associations are to be found, 
namely : 

(i) The exposed shore association: Lymneeu sfagnalis la- 
custris in Europe; Lynimea emarginata with L. cata- 
scopium, or else either L. siagnalis sandermarice or 
L. st agnails liUiance in Xorth America. 
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(ii) The bottom association: Liimncea in Eni'ope: 

Amniculn Umosa. A. woJJceri, Tnlriifa tricfiriiinia, 
Lrnnpsilis siliquoidea and Anodonf a prandis footinna 
( or Auodonta hennicotti) in Xorth America. 

(iii) The marsh association: LiimniPa sfannnlis. Planorbis 

phniorhis, and P. corncus in Europe and northern 
Asia. Li/inuaa stagnalis juaidarls. Planorbis tri- 
rolvis and Planorbis arcticus in Xorth America. 

The moiluscan fauna of streams in the Sub-Arctic Be- 
gion varies widely with the character of the habitat. Slug- 
gish meandering streams have a fauna which closely re- 
sembles that of marshes. In hilly or mountainous country 
the high inclination of the stream beds, the presence of 
scree and silt, and the low temperature may act singly or 
collectively to limit the variety and abundance of the mol- 
luscan fauna (see Mozley 1933). There are numerous 
streams of large size in the Sub-Arctic Region. Such 
rivers as the Pitea and Kalis (Sweden), the Kemi (Fin- 
land), Ob. Irtish and Yenissei (northern Asia), and the 
u])per parts of the Athabasca IXortli America) have a very 
meager moiluscan fauna in their main channels. It is only 
in the side waters cif most of the great rivers of this region 
that fresh water molluscs are found in any numbers. It is 
worthy of note however, that several specie^ of Unionidse 
are found in considerable abundance in the Xelson River 
and the Rod River of the Xorth (not the Arctic Red River). 
Ponds on the flood plains of large streams are important as 
habitats for molluscs in some nart^ nf this region <' see Yoz- 
leyl935). 

Imi/nrfaitt JAtrironme)dal Factors Goveniiiifi the Distribu- 
tion of Molluscs iritl-in tbe Sub-Arctic Region 

Two general classes of environmental factors play a pre- 
dominant part in governing the distrilmtion of both fresh 
water and terrestrial molluscs in tliis territorv. namelv 
those relating to the climate of the region and those con- 
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nected with the vegetation. X<jt infrequently it is difficult 
to distinguish between these two classes. It may he well 
to point out that within a single av-oa-i-aphical area there 
may be significant local differences which play an impor- 
tant part in governing the occurrence of molluscs and otlier 
animals. On the Forest-Steppe of both A^ia and Xorth 
America f(jr example, the presence of groves of trees has a 
l^rofound effect upon the fauna by providing food ( dead 
leaves and twigs), and in hindering evaporation from the 
surface of the soil. As a result of these conditions a num- 
ber of species of mollusca are able to live in these situa- 
tions. In comxmrison with the territories Iffing to the 
south, the presence or absence of lime appears to he of 
minor importance in influencing the distribution of land 
snails in any particular part of the Sub-Arctic Eegion. 
This may be because a certain minimum of lime, sufficient 
for the needs of the molluscs, is present almost everywhere 
in the Eegion. The critical role in determining the pres- 
ence or absence of these animals therefore passes to other 
environmental factors. 

As far as the fresh water molluscs are concerned, the 
effect of climate and vegetation upon distribution in the 
Sub-Arctic Eegion appears principally in five ways, 
namely; fi) through the mineral salts and other materials 
in ■solution: (ii) through the action of waves in beating 
upon the shores of bodies of standing water; (hi) through 
marsh development: (iv) through tlie force of the current 
in streams ; (v) through desiccation. The action of the-e 
factors may be summarized as follow.' ; 

(') Jlineral Saifs in Solution. 

The changes in climate which have taken place in the 
Sub-Arctic Eegion since the end of the last period of gla- 
ciation have resulted in certain of the lakes in this area 
losing their connection with the sea. Owing to the absence 
of an outlet and continued evaporation there is suhse- 
quently a iirogressive increase in the concentration of iiun- 
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eral salt? in >oliition in the waters of such a lake. This 
process culminates in a saturated solution and the deposi- 
tion of salt crystals around the shores as the lake cTvundles 
in size and finally becomes a salt flat. A hi,2,'h concentra- 
tion of mineral salts has an unfavoralile effect upon the 
molluscan fauna. This is manifested in two ways, namely, 
in a direct iDhysioloi>ical manner, and through the destruc- 
tion of the aquatic and semi-ac'iuatic vegetation upon which 
many niollusc' are dependent for food and shelter. 

(o') ^Yar^: Actiou. 

The action of waves in breaking upon the shores of 
lakes plays an important part in determining the suitabil- 
ity of such situations for occupation by molluscs. (Most of 
the gastropods which inhabit the Sub-Arctic Eegion live in 
shallow water, and apparently find it difiicult to exist in 
large bodies of water where the shore line and neighboring 
bottom are frequently disturbed by wave action. For the 
most part any >tragglers Avhich find their way into situa- 
tions of this sort are either broken to pieces or carried into 
deep water where they are likely to be devoured liy fishes. 
There are, however, several species and varieties of Lym- 
ncra which are especially adapted for life in habitats which 
are subject to severe wave action and are unable to exist 
elsewhere (p.f/. Lumncca stayiuilis S(inctamarice). 

(Hi) Marsh Dcvclopmeiit. 

The occurrence of groups of aquatic and semi-acpiatic 
jdants in and around ponds, small lakes, and streams has a 
profound effect upon tlieir suitability for molluscan life. 
The swamps of the Sub-Arctic Eegion are doininated by 
Larch (Larix spp.), and with the trees SphagiuDii is usually 
found in some quantity. This mo?s also occurs in great 
abundance in the Sub-Arctic hogs, and as has been men- 
tioned elsewhere in this accoxnit, has an inimical effect upon 
the molluscan fauna. Marshas however provide both food 
and shelter for many species. 
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(ir) Force of the Current in Streams. 

As has been mentioned under (ii) above the majority of 
the fresh -water molluscs Avhicli inhabit the Snb-Arctic Re- 
gion are adapted for life only in quiet waters. Any con- 
siderable increase in the current of a cjuiet stream results 
in the elimination of many species. Aliile it is true that 
the inclination of the stream bed plays an important part 
in determining the force of the current in many streams, 
the climate and vegetation are significant modifying fac- 
tors. It frequently happens that the backwaters of 
streams which have a swift current support a rich fauna of 
molluscs. 

{v) Desiccation. 

The occurrence of severe droughts, both periodically or 
at irregular intervals, is one of the characteristic features 
of the climate of the Sub-Arctic Region. In many in- 
stances these droughts have the effect of reducing the mol- 
luscan fauna to a minimum. A number of aquatic species 
however, are able to withstand a considerable degree of 
desiccation (see klozley 1932). 

IV. The V.A.EIATIOX of Some Sfb- Arctic Mollhsca 

The repeated glaciation to Avhich the greater part of the 
Sub-Arctic Region was subject during the Pleistocene 
period may be considered, for jiractical purposes, to have 
resulted in the extermination of the whole of the molluscan 
fauna which inhabited the area previous to that time (see 
Mozley 1934). It may be of interest to enquire what modi- 
fication (if any) the species which migrated into this terri- 
tory in Post-Pleistocene times have undergone since their 
immigration. Even a cursory review of the fauna reveals 
that considerable diversity exists in the degree, and pos- 
sibly also in the nature, of the change which has taken place. 

Bearing in mind the observations of Crampton (1916), 
Sumner (1932), and other students in diverse countries, it 
cannot be said that profound modifications of the original 
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iuiinio'raiit stock have taken place in tlio Sul>- A re-tic Eea'ion. 
The relatively short period of time which ha-^ elapsed sin<-e 
these animals invaded this territory is probably a contribu- 
tary factor in the >mall amount of chanye which has taken 
place, and it is possible that the low temperatures vchieli 
prevail over the whole of the Sub-Arctic Eeyion through- 
out most of the year may also have played a part. Adiat- 
ever the nature of the process may be it does appear that 
evolutionary change takes place with nreater frecpieney in 
countries which have a high prevailing' temperature than 
in those which are subject to cold weather during a consid- 
erable part of each year. It is conceivable that this may 
be a simple physical effect of low temperature. In most 
instances the diversities which appear to have arisen since 
these animals invaded this territory in post-glacial times 
involve a change in the relative proportions of the parts of 
the shell. Except in certain lacustrine varieties these 
changes are not supposed to have any survival value. It 
is interesting to observe that within certain limits each 
family of fresh water molluscs inhabiting' this region tends 
to vary in a characteristic manner. The Valvatidne form a 
good example of this (Mozkw 1935). 

Aplexn hiipjwntm (Linne) 

Aplexa hypnonon is a fresh water gastropod which i.-s 
found in consideralde numbers throughout the Sub-Arctic 
Eegion. In northern Asia this species has been found as 
far north as X.L. 73^ 30'. In the region lying to the south 
of the fiftieth parallel it is seldom found in abundance, and 
what individuals do occur are of small size. In spite of 
the immense geographical range of this snail it varies be- 
tween somewhat narrow limits. The principal diversity 
in the extreme variants, either within a series of shells from 
a single habitat, or between individuals from far-distant 
localities, is found in the length of the spire. Even in this 
character however the extent of variation in A. li^punrion 
is much ^mailer than in many other fre'-h watmj ])ulmonates 
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whicli in}ia^)it this rouioii. Supposed sub-species, e.g. A. 
hgpnoniro irgoni, have been described on the basis of 
shells vith elunn-ated spires, but none of these appear to 
posse^'^ really distinctive features. Lon^-spired individ- 
uals are almost equally likely to be met vith as isolated 
individuals, or as forming' the bulk of a local population. 
It should be noted however, that while this conclusion is 
bast'd upon the examination of numerous specimens, ’ooth 
in their natural habitat and in museum collections, it has 
not yet been statistically demonstrated. It appears there- 
fore, that Aplecca liypnorum is a species which varies be- 
tween narrow limits, and what variation does occur is as 
likely to be met vdth in one locality as in another. Xo 
tendency towards the accumulation of diversities, or segre- 
gation into local races has been observed. 

Unionida? 

The unionid fauna of Sub- Arctic America has been de- 
rived from the valley of the Mississippi Eiver. It is a 
matter of some interest to observe that several different 
species of these fresh water mussels appear to have been 
modified to an approximately equal extent by the severe 
conditions of life in this northerly situation. That is to 
say, mussels which attain a large size in the drainage of the 
Mississippi Eiver are represented in the northern part of 
the continent by dwarf forms which in some instances are 
sufficiently distinct to have been given specific or varietal 
names. The degree of dwarfing is approximately equal in 
each instance (Pis. I and II). The species in which this is 
true are the following : 

Ml-- Fuiiii 

Q'ladrida qiiadrida 

Anodnata graiidis footioi.^a 
Lasmigona complanaia . . . 

L gu'.xia recia latissima .. 

Ln iiifSihs radiata 

Liunp.siV.s siliquoidea .... 

L-i mpid \s 1 1 II fricosii 


'.’ill .Vrrfi I-'’.'!; 

Unnamod dwarf variety 
A. 'kcnnicoiti 

complanafa Icathennie 
Viiiiamed dwarf form 
L. Ijorealis 

[.. Aliqno dta ro-^acea aii’l 
L. ' ‘iptAfji'ensis 
I'", .if vari-'tv ('unnani-'d .M 
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It seems; reasonable to suppose that the cause of this 
thvarfing lies in the general geographical conditions of Snb- 
Arctic America. It is probable that the great length of the 
^\inter is an important factor. This may affect the fresh 
water mussels both directly through the long period dur- 
ing which they are in a partly dormant condition, and also 
indirectly through the food supply which must be similarly 
responsive to the low temperature and darkness of the win- 
ter months. To these influences the several species listed 
above have reacted in a similar way, and to an approxi- 
mately equal extent. 

The structural modifications which have resulted may 
not in a sense, be evolutionary changes. It is conceivable 
that they are more of the nature of simple i^hysiological 
results of the unfavorable conditions which these animals 
have to endure in the northerly territory. If this be true 
it is not surprising that the morphological changes have 
taken place to an approximately equal extent in diverse 
species. "^Tiether or not such reactions as this have any 
evolutionary significance is difficult to say, but it is evident 
that at least as long as the environmental conditions remain 
as at present, the mussels will remain dwarf forms, vith 
characteristics which mark them oif from their southern 
relatives. AVhat would be the result of transferring the 
northern mussels to the Mississippi Eiver, it is not possible 
to predict. Such an experiment might not be relevant to 
the main fact, namely, that in their natural habitat these 
animals are structurally distinct from the related forms in 
more southerly latitudes. The above remarks notwith- 
standing, it is possible that these diversities may differ 
from some types of evolutionary change in degree only. 

It is of some importance to note that not all of the fresh 
water mussels Avhich inhabit Sub-Arctic Ameiuca are dwarf 
forms of southern species. In some instances the Ca- 
nadian shells are of a size equal to that of average speci- 
mens of the same species in the Mississippi drainage. This 
is known to b-e true of Amblema costata (specimens taken 
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about four miles lielow the En,«iishmau 's Eapid on the 
Borens River, Manitoba), and also of Anodontoides fenis- 
sacianus (specimens taken in the MTiitesand Eiver, near 
Theodore, Saskatchewan). These two species however, 
are not among the most common mussels of this region, 
and for the most part have a rather limited or sporadic 
distribution within the territoiy. From this it might ap- 
pear that they are unable to tolerate the unfavorable con- 
ditions which are found over the greater part of this re- 
gion, and so occur only in especially favorable habitats, in 
which they attain a size equal to that of individuals in the 
Mississippi drainage. 

Lymnaeidae 

A greater degree of variation is to be found in the fresh 
water gastropods belonging to the family Ltunnaeidfe (and 
the closely related Planorbidfe) than in any other group of 
molluscs in the Sub-Arctic Eegion. Although these two 
families have a wide range of occurrence over the earth’s 
surface, being found even in Australia, tliey are nowhere 
represented by such large numbers of indi\'iduals, or by 
so many diverse types as in the northern part of the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

Lymncea pahistris and L. eniarginata 

Two of the most common members of this family in 
Xorth America are Lymncea palustris and L. eniarginata. 
A comparison of the local and geographical variation of 
these species in the central part of Canada and the United 
States (Mozley 1935a) showed that while in L. pahistris 
the range of variation in several shell characters in one lo- 
cality approximates that which occurs over the greater 
part of the geographical range of this species in Xorth 
America, in L. eniarginata there is a well marked tendency 
for the range of variation in the same characters to con- 
stitute only a small part of that found over the whole geo- 
graphical area inhabited by the species. That is to say. 
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in the one instance local variation approximates a'eogra])li- 
ical variation, while in the other it covers only a small ])art 
of it. In other words L. emarginata tends to split np into 
local races, whereas L. palustris does not. It is important 
to note that this difference in the type of variation is so 
strongly marked that it can be recognized whenever a large 
series of shells is examined, even in a casual maimer. Stu- 
dents of the systematics of mollnsca have bestowed nu- 
merous siiecific and varietal names upon diverse races and 
extreme variants of each of these two groups. A statisti- 
cal demonstration of the essential facts has been given in 
another paper (Mozley, loc. cit.). 

The explanation of this diversity in type of variation is 
believed to lie in the local distriluition of the species. 
AVithin the territory in which the statistical study was car- 
ried out, L. palu-stris occurs in a high proportion of the 
very numerous ponds and small lakes : for example, it was 
found in 238 of a series of 315 such habitats examined. 
These ponds and small lakes are often situated close to- 
gether, and it is easy to understand that there are frequent 
opportunities for the mixture of their fauna. Under these 
conditions the appearance of recessive characters would be 
sporadic, the variation in all localities would be expected to 
be very similar, and its range wide. 

In contrast to this continuous t\-pe of variation is that 
(if L. einarglnata. which is found as a rule only on the rocky 
or bouldery shores of large lakes, a type of habitat which 
is of relatively rare occurrence in the area where the work 
was done. Such habitats are often situated one or two 
hundred kilometers apart. There is thus little oppor- 
tunity for genetic intermixture between the members of 
different colonies. Under these conditions recessive char- 
acter.s might be expected to appear in the bulk of the popu- 
lation in certain localities, and thus to form the basis of 
local races. 

The conclusions noted in the paragraphs above tvere 
drawn from a study of these species in central Canada and 
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parts of tlic* northern I’nited States. "When the scope of 
the inve>tipation wa- extended to include the northern 
Eocky kloiintain area it rvas found that the Lymna?a‘ for the 
most part occupied isolated habitats in that reeioii and 
there tended to split up into local races some of which have 
been given spocihe name^. r.a. Litiniicrn fro.^l-ii Tryon fkloz- 
iey 19.30'/). 

Liiiiincia ejtiarfi'iii/iin a purely Xo^tli American spe- 
cies. L. pahiifris hov.’ever, is also found in Europe and 
northern Asia. Several distinct races of L. p^ilustris were 
discovered in the latter territory and were described as 
subspecies (Mozley lOSl//). In connection with the ap- 
pearance of local races of this species in northern Asia the 
following remarks regarding the local distribution of L. 
palustris in that region as comitared ^wth Xortli America 
may be of significance, •• In collecting over any extensive 
area in Siberia and northern Kazakstan one is impressed 
by the fact that this species is less common there than in the 
comparable regions of X'orth America. In parts of Canada 
Lymncea palustris (or closely related and homologous 
forms the systematic position of which is not yet clear) is 
extremely common, and is to be found in abundance in al- 
most any pond, small lake, and marshy area. . . . This is 
not true in Xorthern Asia, and though to the casual ob- 
server conditions may appear to be very similar, the pro- 
portion of ponds and lakes which is poi^ulated by Linniiaa 
palustris is much smaller — about one in four or five.” 
Obviously if the explanation of the difference in type of 
variation observed in L. cmarginata and L. palustns in cen- 
tral Canada is valid, it may also apply to the diversity of 
the variation of the latter species in the Eocky Mountain 
area and in m.'tiiorn Asia described above. 

Lymncra stagnalis Linne 

LijiKiutii stagnaJis is a large fresh water uastropod 
which is to be found in abundance in most parts of the Sulv 
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Arctic Ecgion. Tlie geogTaphical range of this species in- 
cludes the northern part of Xorth America, northern Asia 
from Kashmir to Siberia, and very nearly the whole of 
Europe as well as that part of Africa which lies to the north 
of the Sahara, and Asia IMinor. The northern limit of this 
species in Great Britain is Edinburii'h, while in Sweden it 
is found as far north as Gellivare (X.Lat. 67' 7', E.Long. 
21- 10' approx.). 

In Xorth America the most common form of Lymncea 
stacnialis is knovm as L. stcifinalis ivgularis. This variety 
is found over the greater part of the continent. Several 
sub-species have been described from Xorth America the 
most important of which are L. stagnaUs sanctcemarice, L. 
stagualis liUiance, and L. stagnalis wasatclieusis. Each of 
the three latter forms appears to be specially adapted to the 
special conditions under which it lives and there is little 
or no tendency for their areas of distrilmtion (either local 
or geographical) to overlap. In northern Asia there is one 
generally prevailing and widely variable form which has 
been referred to under the name Lgmncea stagnalis Linne 
(Mozley 1935). In the course of extensive collecting in 
this area no other race of this species was found. In 
northern Europe there is one common form which is very 
similar to that found in northern Asia, and in addition nu- 
merous more or less distinct races which have been de- 
scribed as sub-species. 'Westerlund (1886) lists twenty- 
eight of these from the Palsearctic Region, while Paiget 
(1929) recognizes twelve varieties in addition to the typical 
form in Switzerland alone. The characteristic ratios of 
the length of the shells to the length of the aperture in these 
varieties are stated by Paiget to be as follows : 
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Shell Length 
Aperture Length 


L. iiunnaVis f. t 1.76 to 1.80 

T;if. pioihu-ia Colli 1.80 l.SL 

lul/jans West. .. . 1.S4 1.S6 

pahistriforrnis Kol. l.SO 1.89 

arenaiia Colb l.SO 1.90 

generally l.S.j 1.90 

suiidata We-t T = r;ii iliidia Egt. ■ 1.S7 1.90 

clopkila Bgt 1.70 1.75 

lurgida Wke 1.65 1.69 

horealis Bgt 1.65 

rkondani Kob 1.50 1.60 

intermedia God. (= media Htm.l 1.50 1.60 

locust ris Stud 1.37 1.50 

iodamica Cless 1.30 1.36 


Accordino- to tlio advanced by Paiyet, &uine at least 

of tliese races breed true for several generations. 

A study of the races of L. sfar/nniis in other parts of 
Europe indicates that these or comparable varieties are not 
always as well defined as they are reported to be in S^fitz- 
erland. It appears that the condition described by Paiget, 
although proliably correct as far as the observations of 
fact are concerned, is only a special instance of the ex- 
tremely wide variatii.ui exhibited by this species. In north- 
ern Europe it frectuently happens that one body of water 
is inliabited by what might be regarded as essentially one 
race of L. stuf/nali.s. In other instances however, the range 
of variation among the individuals found in a single lake or 
pond may be very wide, and as far as certain of the shell 
characters are concerned, may approach the range of varia- 
tion which is to be found ovmr the ivhole of the geographical 
range of the species. 

The condition which exists in Finland is of special in- 
terest. i\Iany different bodies of water in that country 
were examined in the course of this investigation, and a 
marked tendency was found for the L. stagnalis in any 
single lake or pond to be more or less alike, and recogniz- 
ably different from those in any other Finnish lake. It 
therefore appears that there are many local races. It is 
important to note however, that the intergradation of these 
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races is mucii finer than is reported to he the case in SA\fitz- 
erland, and also that the diverse forms do not appear to be 
specially adapted to the local conditions under Avhieh they 
Haa. 

It is not yet possible to adA'anee a full explanation of the 
diA’ersity in ty]>e A'ariation described above, but since this 
account is based 1113011 a great many observations there can 
be little doubt that the general nature of the situation is as 
stated. It seems to be reasonable to suppose that the root 
of the cliA'ersity lies in multiple factor inheritance and that 
in some manner not at present understood, a considerable 
degree of segregation has occurred in some parts of the 
Sub-Arctic Region, AvRile in others there has been little or 
none. This matter recjiiires further iimestigation. 

T.ifitiUi^idce in Isolated Moimtain Lakes 

In several different parts of the Sub-Arctic Region there 
are mountain lakes AAdiich by reason of the niggedness of 
the surrounding country, and the torrential character of 
their outlet streams, are isolated from other bodies of 
vater. That is to say there is little or no opportunity of 
an intermixture of their fauna A\ith that of neighboring 
lakes. For the most part the fauna of such lakes is meager. 
In many instances in fact, no mollusca AA'hateA'er are to be 
found in them. It is interesting to observe that Avhen these 
animals do occur in such situations, there is a marked 
tendency for the inhabitants of each such body of water to 
re-iemble closely one another, and to be recognizably dif- 
ferent from all the related forms in the surrounding terri- 
tory. In other Avords. they form local races. This is true 
uf the Lijinncca in Lake Zazurnia situated in the mountain 
range knoAAm as Khamar Daban, to the east of Tmke Baikal. 
The form AA’liich inhabits this lake is closely related to 
Ljininreo penm r. but is distinct from it, and has been named 
1.. :n :Hr)icyisis. Similar instance^ are to be found in the 
northern Rocky ^Mountain region of Xorth America. In 
Amethyst Tuike. Alherta. for exanuile. there i^ an unique 
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Lijmncea, as yet undesc-ribeu, but related to L. pnly.ctris and 
L. frasJcl'i. 

It is unlikely that any c-liauyes of a fundamental nature 
are involved in the production of new '' forms such as 
these. It is probable that the particular combination of 
characters which mark off these races has arisen through 
the segregation in these isolated localities of multiple ge- 
netic factors which are present in the bulk of the popula- 
tion of related forms in other areas but are not much in 
evidence. 

It is possible to place a different interpretation upon the 
facts outlined here on the basis of a supposed direct inriu- 
ence of the environment upon the form of the shell, etc. 
On the whole, bearing in mind the wide range of variation 
of related forms in other localities, and a certain amount of 
experimental evidence relating to other species (Paiget. 
h'lC. cif.). this explanation appears to be an unlikcdy one. 

V. Cox'CLUsroxs 

It will be evident from the foregoing account that much 
remains to be learned about this fauna. Nevertheless suffi- 
cient information is available to justify tentative answers 
being given to the questions mentioned in the Introduction. 

1. The molluscan fauna of the Sub-Arctic Region is 
made of two hundred and twenty-five species and vari'ffies. 
One hundred and seventy of these inhabit fresh water, and 
the remaining fifty-five are terre.strial. These species arc^ 
drawn from a wide variety of different phylogenetic groups. 
It appears that the fauna is made up to a considerable ex- 
tent Ilf esjiecially hardy representatives of groups which 
are found in greater variety in the territories lying further 
to till.' south. There are in addition a very few families, 
such as the LymiiLeida?, which appear to find conditions in 
this region specially favorable, and occur in great abun- 
dance. 

2. The geographical affinities of the Sub-Arctic fauna 
are as follows: in both Eurasia and North America the 
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Sub-Arctic fauna is closely akin to tliat Avbicli inhabits the 
temperate zone portions of each continent respectively; in 
addition to this there are a number of species which are 
characteristic of and common to all parts of the Sub-Arctic 
Eegion. It ai^pears therefore, that there havo been two 
series of migrations in this region, viz. (i) from south to 
north in both Eurasia and Xorth America: and (ii) in a 
circumboreal direction, by way of an isthmus in the neigh- 
borhood of the Behring Strait from Xorth America to 
Eurasia, and vice versa, and also possibly by way of an 
isthmus in the neighborhood of Greenland. 

3. The distribution of both fresh water and terrestrial 
species within the Sub- Arctic Eegion is governed largely 
by climate and the character of the vegetation. Both of 
these factors have far-reaching direct and indirect effects. 

4. There has been some modification of the original mol- 
luscan stock since its migration into this region, but the 
amount of change is small in comparison with that which 
has been observed in other parts of the world which have 
a warmer climate than the Stib-Arctic. Some species have 
undergone little change, while others have been profoundly 
modified. In certain instances the change appears to have 
resnlted from a rearrangement or segregation of genetic 
factors Avhioh are pre.sent in the bulk of the population, 
rather than a change of a fundamental character. Certain 
species which attain a considerable size in the temperate 
zone are represented in the Sub- Arctic by dwarf varieties. 
A very few totally distinct species appear to have had their 
origin in the Snb-A retie Eegion. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICITY ON 
TWO CYLINDERS 


E. P. ADAMS 

Henry Professor of Physic^, Princeton University 
AB'TRACT 

The distribution of electricity on two infinitely long conducting strips with 
their edges parallel and lying in the same plane, and on two infinitely long strips m 
parallel planes at a finite distance apart when there is symmetry about the plane 
perpendicular to and bisecting them, is determined in this paper. The strips 
may be of equal or unequal breadths. They may be insulated with any assigned 
charges on unit lengths and their difference of potential is determined, or they 
may be at the same potential and the ratio in which a given charge divides between 
them is found. For strips of equal breadths the force between unit lengths is 
found when the strips have any charges. The distribution of electricity on the 
strips when they are placed in a uniform electric field is also determined. 

If the two strips hat'e equal and opposite charges the equipoteiitial surfaces 
yill consist of two systems of cylinders, one system surrounding each of the strips. 
If any pair of these cylinders is taken, one from each of the two systems, thej' may 
be considered as conducting cylinders and the distribution of electricity is found 
on them when they are charged in any manner. There is one system of pairs of 
cylinders that is of special interest as it is a fair approximation to the pairs of 
cylinders obtained by dividing a circular cylinder by any plane parallel to the 
axis and separating the two portions a short distance. The force between two 
such equal cj-linders when they have any charges is found. Finally it is ^howll 
how the di.stribution of electricity on any such pair of cylinders when placed in a 
uniform electric field may be determined. 

1. The capacity of unit length of a condenser consisting of 
two infinitely long strips of equal breadths in the same plane 
was found by J. J. Thomson in his Recent Researches. The 
corresponding problem for two infinitely long strips of the 
same or different breadths lying in parallel planes at a finite 
distance apart was solved by Love.' The present paper deals 
with the more general problem when the two strips have any 
charges; the condenser problem is then a special case where 
the two charges are equal and opposite. The distribution of 
the charges when the strips are placed in a uniform electric 
field is also determined. Finally, a method is given by means 
1 Proceedings London Mathematical Society, 22, p. 337, 1923. 
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of which the distribution of electricity on a wide variety of 
pairs of cylinders may be found. The method here employed 
is one that was described by Richmond/ and which has 
recently been applied to a number of problems. - 

2. Let there be two infinitely long plane conducting strips 
in the same plane with their sides parallel to each other. 
These strips intersect a s-plane, perpendicular to their lengths, 
in the lines AB and DC (Fig. 1). The breadths of the strips 


D CO A PS 

Fig. 1 

are AB = rp, DC = Uo- 0 is the origin of coordinates in the 
j-plane. Let CA = d. On account of symmetry we need 
consider only the upper half of the 2 -plane. In order to solve 
the electrical problems connected with these conductors we 
shall need to make use of the Schwarz-Christoffel transfor- 
mation by means of which the interior of any polygon in the 
plane of a comple.v variable is transformed to the upper half 
of a /-plane so that the contour of the polygon transforms 
into the real axis of the /-plane. In the present case it is 
e\'ident that the relation between the 2 - and /-planes is 

2 = ./■/. 

where / is a constant giving the scale of the diagram. 

The solution of our problems requires the use of elliptic 
functions. /Ye .shall make u.se of the substitution of the first 
order, 

t = ( 1 ) 

\ — k sn d sn X’ ^ 

' Prorefdings Lonulon Matiiematiral Snrifty, 22, p. 4S3, 1923. 

■ Frorudinn'^ Amerirah Fhilnsophical Society, I.XXV, pp. 11, 549, 193.5; 
LXXVI, pp. 12.5, 251, 269, 1936 
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where k is the modulus of the elliptic functions and 5 a real 
constant lying between — K and ^ K, K being the complete 
elliptic integral of the first kind. AVe can now write 


^ = ; 


sn X 


k sn 0 sn'K 


( 2 ) 


Let t = — r, — p, 0, n. m correspond to the points D, C, 0, 
A, B in Fig. 1. AAlth the corresponding values, 


t = rn 
X = K 

we find 
OB — fm = 

OA = fn = 


iK' 
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n 
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0 
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- P 

- K 


k\ l — sn 5) ’ 
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1 — k sn 5 ’ 


OC = fp = 


OD = fr = 


— r 

- K + iK' 
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1 A’ sn 5 


/ 


A‘(l “h SH 5) J 


( 3 ) 


The infinitely distant point of the j-plane corresponds to 
t = X , X = iK' + d, and the origin to f = X = 0. AVe find 
at once 


and 


a-i 

_ 1 

— sn 

5 

1 

— k sn 8 

«i 

1 

+ sn 

8 

1 

+ k sn 8 

d 

=: _ 

2k 

1 

— 

sn 8 

Ul 


- k 

1 


k sn o’ 

d 


2k 

1 

_+ 

sn 8 

an 

"" r 

- k 

1 

— 

k sn 8 


DB 

■ CA 



-ik 


DA 

■ CB 


a 

+ kC ■ 


(dj 


If 5 = 0, the two strips have equal breadths. 

3. Let Qi and Qo be the charges on unit lengths of the 
strips AB and CD and V the difference of potential between 
them. If the complex potential be 

X = Y’ T- 'txk, 

with (j) as the real potential, the x-plane is shown in Fig. 2, 
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where we assume that AB is at the higher potential, t = — s 
corresponds to the point of equilibrium. It is shown as being 
on CD, but of course its position depends upon the relative 



Fig. 2 


charges on the two conductors. The differential equation for 
transforming from the x- to the t-plane is 

<h ^ C(t + s) 

dt {i + r-t + p-t - 7i-t - m]i‘ 

There is a jump of — 'ItHQi + Q.^) in passing from < = + x 
to < = — X, and so we get 

C = — 2(Qi + Q.>). 

Using the substitution (Ij, we find the indefinite integrals, 


1 ^ 4“ r • ^ -j- p -t — n ■ t — //i J 


1 = — k cn S dn d-\, (6) 


[t -j- 7' -t -{- p -t — 71- 1 — 771 


= — n (X, 5; + f sin' 


/ d7i 6 d/i X \ 
VA-'CI - 6 sn^ x]l ) ’ 


where IK X, d) is Jacobi’s form of the third elliptic integral, 

n(X, 8) = k-s7i 8 C7i d d7t S r 

Jo 1 — k- S7i- 8 S7i- X 


r \d\ 

S7l- 8 S7l- X 
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The solution of (5; satisfying the conditions 

t ~ m n — p — r 

X = K + IK' K ~ K - K + iK' 

X = T" + -Tri{Qi + Qi) T + ‘lirlQi 2-!rlQi 0 


IS 


X = + Q,) jn(x, 5) - Zib)-\ - ^ 

chi 5 dn X 


— i sin 


A-'(l — k- sn- 8 sn- X)\ 


( 8 ) 


ttK 


+ (.Qi — Qt)^ + tir(SQ-z + Qi) + {Qi — Qz)- 


The difference of potential between the two strips is given 

by 

V = (Ox - Q-i) - 2(0x + Qd ^ • (9) 


The point of equilibrium, t = — s, is given by 


s = 


1 I 7r(0i — 00 

k cn 8 dn 8 [2Ai'(0i + O-J 


-2(5) 


ttS 

2KK' 


( 10 )' 


If the two strips are at the same potential, T’ = 0, and 
we get from (9), 


Ox 0’ _ ^ 
0i + Os K 


or the charges are in the ratio. 


9i 

0-1 




1 - 


( 11 ) 


If the two strips form a condenser so that 0i = — O 2 = 0, 
the difference of potential is 
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and so the capacity of unit length of the condenser is 

K' 


S = 


AttK 


In this case the complex potential (8) becomes 
2irQ 2irK ^ 


( 12 ) 


(13) 


4. In order to find the surface density of the distribution 
of electricity on the conductors we need to evaluate 


dx _ dx dt 
dz dt dz 


X + iY, 


(14) 


X, being the components of the electric intensity. Now 
we have 


^ _ 2tQi 4~ Q-i) 

dz 


t s 


f ',t -r I'-t + p-t — n-t — m]i 

_ -(Qi “jl (1 _ 5 .,, § _5.,j y ) I ^ (■/,, § 3,; y 

t cn X dn X ' 


+ (!—/; sn S sn X) 


— Q-i) 

2[Qi + Q-i)K 


7 - Z(b) 


ttS 


' 2 KK' 


• (15) 


On the strip AB, \ = K + iv, where v varies from 0 at *4 to 
K' at B, and 


- 1 , -trSn V 

sn\ = - , cn A = — tk ^-7^ , 
dn V dn v 


dn X = 


k' cn' V 
dn' V 


The accents on the elliptic functions mean that the comple- 
mentary modulus, A-', is to be used. So we get X = 0, and 
as the surface density, a, is given by Y = -i-jra. we find on *4i?, 

(Qi Y Qd)(dn' r — k sn 6 ) | , . 

a- = — ^ s ^ A cn 8 dn 8 

2Trfk'' sn' V cn' v ! 


+ {dll' V — A sn 0 ) 


2r(Qi — Qi) Z(b) 


2K'{(B + Q-2) 2KK' 

If Qi + Qi = 0, so that the two strips form a condenser, the 
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surface density on AB is given by 

_ Qidn' v — k sn o)- 
^fJyWsn' V cn' V ' 

The relation between v and .r, the abscissa of any point on 
the strip, is given by 

_ _ / _ — sn oifl — k sn 8) 

chi' v — k sn 8 (1 — k)(dn' v — k sn 8) 


When 5 = 0, so that the two strips have equal breadths, 
we find 


c 


Qd 

UK'iCP-AP-BP-DFA' 


This agrees with the result given in the Recent Researches. 

0 . We shall next find the force between unit lengths of the 
two strips in the same plane. We see that by symmetry this 
force is along the .r-axis. If we regard this force as resulting 
from the stress, 2 x 0 --, integrated over one of the strips, it is 
evident that the only contribution comes from the edges 
where the surface density is infinite. But we can get o^-er 
this difficulty by calculating the surface integral of the 
iNIaxwellian stress (*Y- — r-)/8x, taken over unit length of 
the plane of which the ^-axis is the trace in the ^-plane. For 
strips of equal breadths, 5 = 0, and the calculation is very 
simple. Writing X = + ic, we have, when .r = 0, 


and r = 0 for y = 0, v = K' for y = x. 

cn ' r 


Further, 


Now from (14) and (15) we find for 5 = 0, X = iv, 

„ _ — QAtt cn'' r 

Kjd^v ’ 

_ 2(Qi + Q-i)k sn’ v cn' r 
1 ^ 7 cF^' 
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The force between the two equal strips in the same plane is 
therefore 


ttCQi - Qi)- r^'cn'" V , _ 

Jo dll' V 


(Qi + r^'sn'^v 


and so 


' cn’' V j _ TT 

Jo d^v' ~ 2(1 + AO ’ 

Jo dn' V '2k{l + k) 

_ ttTQi - Q-i)- k(Q^ + Q,)-^ 
8fA''-(l + k) 2/(1 + k) 


8fK'\l + k) 2/(1 + k) 

If a is the breadth of each strip and d the distance between 
their adjacent edges, we have from (3) 


d = 2f, 


2a + d’ 


so that 


TT'iQi — Qi)~ (2a T d) _ (Qi ~h Qi)' 
8K'' d(a + d) 2 (a + d) 


If a is very small compared with d, the two strips approxi- 
mate to parallel line charges, Qi and Q -2 per unit length, at a 
distance d apart. In this case k approaches unity and K' 
approaches 7r;2. Therefore R approaches the value 

— rf-' 

a known result. 

6, Let now the two unequal strips in the same plane be 
placed in a uniform electric field along the a-axis; we shall 
find the charges induced on them, and their difference of 
potential, when the\" are insulated. The x-plane is shown in 
Fig. 3, and the differential equation for transforming to the 
/-plane is 

cjx ^ C(t -F s"){t - s') 
dt \t r-t + p-t — n-t — m\'^ 


( 16 ) 
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In order to integrate this equation we use the substitution (1 j, 
and we have, in addition to the integrals (6; and (7), 


-S 


I 



r-t p-t — n-t ~ mY= 
1 


k cn 5 dn S 
s?i 8 


k cn- 8 dn- 8 

X |n(X, 8) - isin-^jj- 
1 


fk cn- 8 + dn- 8) 

dn 8 dn X 


+ 


k cn 8 dn 8 


k'il - A'-s«2 8 S7l^\)i\ 
7 (\\ I' sn 8 cn X dn X | 
1 — k sn 8 sn X ( 


( 17 ) 


The solution of (16) satisfying the conditions, 

X = X + iK' K - K - K + iK' 
X= V T' 0 0 


is 


X = 


C I TT 
k cn 8 dn 8 ) 2KK' 


(K +X) +Z(X) — 


k sn 8 cn XdnX\ 
1—k sn 8 snX f 


(IS) 


The two points of equilibrium, one on each conductor, 
correspond to i = s' and t = - s", and s', s" are determined 
by the two equations, 

, ,, sn 8(k- cn- 8 + dn- 8) 

s — s = q 

k cn- 8 an- 8 

, ,, E' — k-K' sn- 8 

® ^ ~ k-K' cn- 8 dn- 8 ' 


( 19 ) 
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If 5 = 0 the two strips are of equal breadth and 



( 20 ) 


The difference of potential between the two strips is 
determined by 


T' = 


ttC 

kK' cn d dn 5 


7. The constant C must be determined so as to make the 
potential at infinity, y = Fx + const., where F is the in- 
tensity of the uniform field. At the point 2 = x , \ = iK' 
+ 5. Put 

X = iK' -|- 5 “I" f. 


Then we find from (18) that xK’ approaches the value, when 
e approaches zero, 


X 

C 


1 

ke cn 5 dn 6 


+ const. 


From (2) we find that when e approaches zero, 


X 


Hence it follows that 


/ 1 
ke cn 6 dn 6 

C = Ff 


for a field in the direction of the negative x-axis. The 
difference of potential between the two strips may now be 
put in the form 

irFd dn 6 wF , .. 

' K\l - A-) 


where d is the distance between the adjacent edges of the two 
strips of breadths Ui and a-i. 

8. If the two strips are at the same potential in the field 
along the x-axis the charges induced on them will be equal 
and opposite. Let these be ± Q per unit length. The 
X-plane is now different from that shown in Fig. 3, but the 
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differential equation for transforming it to the t-plane is the 
same as (lO), with of course different values for s' and s". 
The solution of (16) subject to the conditions 


X = A' + iK' K — K — A + tA' 
X = 0 2tiQ 2iriQ 0 


IS 


x = 


C ! 5 cn X dn X| , 

I WT— . 1 j T -r 27riQ. ^21i 

k cn 5 dn 5 | 1 — A' sn 5 sn X I 


with 


and 


Q = 


c 


s' - s" = 


•lAA' cn 0 dn 5’ 
sn S 


k cn- 5 dn- 5 


— (k- cn- 8 + dn- 5), 


s's" = ( dn- 8 - 

A- cn- 8 dn- o\ Kj 


( 22 ) 


The constant C, found in the same way as before, is C = Ff. 
The equal and opposite charges induced on unit lengths of 
the two strips are now given by zb Q, where 


Q = 


Ff 

4A-A cn 8 dn 5 


Fd dn 8 _ toiO-d- 
8k K cn 8 4 A (1 — k) 


The electric intensity at any point of the 2 -plane and the 
surface density of the distribution of the induced charges on 
the conductors are found just as in Art. 4. We now have 


dx 

dz 


X + iY 
X (1 


Fk cn 8 dn 8 


sn- X — (s' — 


cn X dn X 

k sn 8 sn \)sn X — s'6-"(l — k sn 8 sn \)-[. 


If the two strips are insulated the values of s', s" given by 
(19) are to be used, while if the two strips are at the same 
potential we use (22). If the breadths of the two strips are 
equal we find for the surface density on AB, in the case of 
the insulated strips, 


Fk 


E' 


4 7/2 / / 

nk sn V cn v 


k-K 


-,dn'' (• 
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If the two strips are at the same potential we find 


cr 


F 

4:irkk'' sn' V or v 




The coordinate x of any point on the strip is given by 

_ / kdi 

~ dn' ~ ~ k)d>d r 

9. In the second problem we shall take the two unequal, 
infinitely long parallel strips in planes at a distance d apart. 
The 2 -plane is shown in Fig. 4. Let OE = di, OF = do, 


'V A 


c 

! 



F 

L 

F' 0 £' 

3 

E 


B 


Fig. 4 


FE = d = d^ + do, EA = EB = a,, FC = FD = Oo. The 
upper half of the z-plane is transformed to the f-plane by 
means of the differential equation, 

d2 ^ -dfif + S")(t - s') _ 


This eciuation is of the same form as (lOj, and its solution 
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satisfying the conditions 

X = A' + iK' K 
z = di di 


_ d K'd 


Zi\] - 


- A - A + iK' 

- d; - d. 

k sn 8 cn X dn X | , fh — fh 
1 — k sn 8 sn \ i ‘ 2 


K'kd cn 8 dn 8 


s' and s" are again given by (19). 

On EA, X = A + iv, z = di + iyi, and on FC, X = 
— A + ii', z = — d -2 A ly-:.. We therefore get from (,24) 

K'd \ k'- sn' r cn' r ! 

yi = — -j—' 7 ? — Z(v, k ) , 1 

T \ dn V — k sn 8 ' ’ I i ,-,_s 

I” (2o) 

K'd\ k'-sn'vcn'v ] i 

y-i = TX n ? - Z{v, k') ■ 

^ IT I dn V + k sn 8 ^ I J 

Let I'l and co be the values of v corresponding to the edges *4 
and C respectively. I'l and v -2 may be determined by the con- 
ditions that yi and y-:, given by (25), be maxima. Or we may 
use the values of s' and s" given by (19). Putting 


= 7 o ; - r 7 {k- cn- 8 -f dn- 8), 

k cn- 8 dn- 8 ^ " 


E' - k^K' sA 8 
^ ~ k-K' cK 8 dtF- 8 ‘ 


we find 


1 (A^ -t- 4A)i - *4 

s' “ 2B 

1 (.42 + 4A)^ -I- .4 

s" ~ 2B 

The signs of the radicals are chosen so as to make, as they must 
be, s' and s" positive. Since s' and — s" are the values of t 
at A and C, we get from (1), 

dn I'l = Cl = k sn 8 4 j 

I (27) 

7 / 7 r I (^"i" + + A 

dn Vo = Co = k sn 8 4 

In • 
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If 5 = 0, the two strips have equal breadths, a. Then we 
have A = 0, B = E' k-K', ri = z'o = a, 


and 


dn' a = k 



K'd ) k'- sn' a cn' a 
TT 1 dn' a 


Zia. k' ) 


(28) 


(29) 


For large values of a d the modular angle is very small and 
rapidly converging series may be used. We may write (29j. 


TT a 

Td 


i.Z(iv T ia). 


Using the Fourier expansion for the Zeta function, this gives 

(30) 


Cl OL 

- = — + y ( — 1 ) " 

d 2K ^ K r ■ ' 1 - q- 


g" . , nira 
— y- sinh - 


K 


Similarly, (28) gives 

47rA'' 




L (;- 1)' 


K r'- 1 - 


nq'‘ n-a 

•>» cosh “ ■ 


(31) 


For very small modular angles, with k = 10“^ and less, we 
may put 




log K' = log (log^^ + 0.3622157 


(the logarithms are to the ba.se 10), and 

k- 


q = 


16 


For these small modular angles it will be found that 2a is so 
large that we may put 

cosh 2a = sinh 2a: = 4c-“. 

Assuming this for the present, and since g-"‘ is negligible in 
comparison with unity, we have as the equation, for de- 
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terminiiig a, 

1 _ g#'-" 

4 A'' ( 1 + qe-'^}- 

Solving this quadratic equation, remembering that q must 
be less than K', we get 

= -IK' - \ - VJK'[K' - l)]b ^32) 

Equation {30j may now be written 


a _ a _ 2K'‘ 

(i TT TT 1 + qe'-^ 


(33) 


The following table gives the results of the calculation for 
values of k ranging from 10~'" to 


k 

log A" 

q<.-^ 

a 1 

n ‘d 

10-3 

0.9187667 

0.0321054 

6.574670 

1.9285 

10-* 

1,02.31680 

0.0247732 

S.747.322 

2.6213 

10-3 

1.110.3633 

0.0201668 

10 947360 

3.3223 

10-« 

, , 1.1S1S9.32 

0.0170127 

13.164909 

4.0286 

10-' 

1.2431470 

0.0147035 

15 394557 

4.7387 

10-® . . . 

1.296S1S2 

0.0129.342 

■ 17.633809 

5.4518 

10-3 _ 

1.3445801 

0.0115680 

19.879803 

6.1670 

10-1" . . 

.., 1.3876060 

0.0104570 

22.131898 

6.S840 

10-11 

' 1.4267508 

0.0095325 

24.388208 

7.6024 

10-12 . , 

1.4626573 

0.00S7584 

■ 26.648442 

8.3221 


Returning to the general case when 5 is not zero and so the 
two strips have uneciual breadths, we may assume values for 
8 and the modular angle and so calculate ^4 and B by means 
of the equations (26). The equations (27) then give the 
values of dn' Vi and cbi' r-z, and so iq and Co may be found. 
The values of the ratios «i/V/ and add are now given by using 
(25). For very small modular angles the Fourier expansions 
of the elliptic functions lead to comparatively .simple results. 

Since 

dn' v = — ryj —, — ^ — 
sniK -r u') 
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we get, from the known expansion of ns u, 

dn' V = sech 

2A 2A 


A 


"E(- 1)”- 


“ cosh {2n — 1) - 


ttT 

■Ik 


Assuming that Vi and v-^ are so large that we may write 

cosh u = he'-', 


we get, with A = ^ , 


Cl = dn' I'l = 2c~''i + 


■2qe''i 


1 + q-e'-''' 


Now vi and Co are each less than K' so that g-e-"' and q-e-'^- are 
negligible compared with unity. So we find 


e’-’i- = 


= i^)i _/i 




A--\i 


Co- 



(34) 


In equations (25) for very small modular angles we may put 
dn' i\ = C], sn' Ci = 1, cn' i\ = c, ^1 - ~y, 


dn' To = d, sn' v -2 = 1, cn' is = c- 




The Fourier expansion for Z(v, k') is 


Z(v, k') =^{tanh.|^-^ 


2A K' 


-4Zf- l).jAsmh?y 
I 1 — g-'‘ A 


For very small modular angles, and for large values of v, this 
reduces to 


Z(r, k') = 1 


K' 
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So we have 



If values of k and 5 are assumed, (20) and i27j determine 
Cl and Co. Vi and v-^ are then determined by (34j, after which 
(35) gives the ratios Oi 'd and «■>'(/. 

As an example, take sn 5 = 1 \2, or, practically, 6 = K, 2, 
with k = 10^1-. We find 


log K' = 1.4626573 
log Cl = 12.1434500 
log 0-2 = 11.3406371 
log i'l = 1.4496194 
log Vo = 1.4020502 


and 




ai'd = 

12.786 


Ooid = 

7.726, 

and therefore, 




0 1 , 7(2 = 

1.65S. 


Larger values of 5 increase this ratio while smaller values 
bring it closer to unity. 

10. When the two strips in parallel planes have charges 
Qi and Qo on unit lengths, at a difference of potential T”, the 
X-plane is the same as in Art. 3, and all of the results given 
in that article are valid in this case. The electric intensity 
is given by (14). We now get, combining (5) and (16), 


A 4“ — 


-{Qi + Q-ijir 

K'kd cn 8 dn 8 t- — (s' 


')t 


s s 


(36) 


s is given by (10) and s', s" by (19). 

In the particular case 5 = 0, the breadths of the two strips 
are equal: and if Qi + Qo = 0, so that the strips form a con- 
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denser, we find on E'AE (Fig. 4) where X = iv + iv, 

2QTr- dn'- V 


X = 


K'-k-d 


1 


E' 


k-K 


-,dn'' r 


The surface density on this strip is given by 

1 

"S' 


The capacity of unit length of a condenser consisting of two 
strips in parallel planes is given by (12) and depends therefore 
only upon the modular angle. (12) may be written 


.S = -r^Jog-. 
47r- ® a 


and for very small modular angles, when the ratio of the 
breadths to the distance apart is large, this is 


S = 




where the logarithm is to the base e. We observe from the 
table git-en in Art. 9, and from the calculation at the end of 
that article, that the capacity of a condenser consisting of two 
equal strips such that the ratio of their breadths to the dis- 
tance apart is l(i.323 is the same as that of a condenser con- 
sisting of two unecpial strips such that these ratios are 


2r;, 

d 


23.572, 


2a- 

— r = 1.5.452, 
d 


This rapacity is 


,S = 


1 


log 4 - 10’-’ = 


1.470. 


When the two eriual strips are at the same potential, so 
that (A. = hh = Q, ne find on E'AE, 


X = 


AQ- _ V 

K'kd / E' T ' 
l^dn'-c 
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It follows that the surface densities at the points E' and E are 
in the ratio, 

k[K' - E') 

{E' - k-K') ’ 

w’hich is very small for strips near together in comparison with 
their breadths. In the case of the condenser the correspond- 
ing ratio is 

K' - E' 

E’ - k-K' ■ 


11. The force between unit lengths of two strips in parallel 
planes with any charges may be found by the same method as 
that used in the case of two strips in the same plane (Art. 5). 
T\Tien the two strips have equal breadths, 5 = 0, and we get 
from (36) for the components of the electric intensity in the 
plane x = 0, where X = iv, 


X = - 


7r-((?i — Q-i) 


cn'' V 


k-K''d sn '■ r 4- c- cn r ’ 
_ 2-(Qi -f- Qi) sn' v cn' v 
kK'd ftn'- r -I- c- cn'' r 


with 


c- = 


sn ' V + c- cn v 
E' 

k-K' ' 


From (24) when X = iv, 

K'd (sn' r dn' v 

y = 

and 

dij ■■ 


Z{v, k') 


TV I cn' V 
k-K'dsn'' V + c- cn'' v 


dv. 


cn V 


Then the force between the two strips is 

Y^)dy, 
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or 


R = 


KQi - Q-2)- r^" r di' 

Jo c- - (c- 


l)sn'- V 

{Qi + Qi)' r^' sn'~ V dv 

K'd Jo c- — (c- — l)sn'' V 


We find 


r 

• ■'n 


/' 

Jo 


cn 


c- — (c- — \)sn'' r 


dv 


K' dn’- a \ 1 


dn' 


sn V 


— dv 


(c^ — l)sn'“ V k'' sn' a cn 


1 k'' sn' a cn' a 

K' dn' 


~Z(a,k')\, 


By (28) we ha\'e 


dn 




Accordingly, the force between unit lengths of the two strips is 


R = 


R-iQi - Q^y- , 


4:k^-K''-d 


I , dn ' a _ , 

dn/' a ] 1 — 772 ; Z (a, k ) 

' k sn a cn a 


(Qi + Qi)- dn' 


f/'d sn' a cn' a 


— Z(a, k'). 


For large modular angles the ratio a/d is very small so that 
in the limit when k approaches unity the two strips approach 
two parallel line charges, Qi and Qo, per unit length, at a 
distance d apart. Xow we have 


Z(a, k') 


V- 

A" r 1 _ r/ 


sin 


nwa 

X' 


When k approaches unity, q' approaches zero and K' ap- 
jjroachcs w;2. 8o keeping terms in q' only we get 

Zia, k') = Sq' sin a cos a. 
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\Y e can put in this case. 


dn' a = 1, 
So we get 


sn' a = sin a, rr/a 


cos a, and q' = k'' 16. 


d>t (X , , ] 

A ■'<n a i n a 


and therefore. 


R = 


2Q.Q: 

d 


This is the known attraction between two line charges Qi and 
Q -2 at a distance d apart as we found from the case of going 
to the limit from two strips in the same plane. 

For very small modular angles the ratio a'd is large. If 
we have a parallel plate condenser and neglect end effects, 
assuming that the charges are uniformly distributed over the 
adjacent surfaces of the plates, the attraction between two 
plates of breadth 2a is, per unit length, 



Q being the charge on a unit length of the positive plate. 
For very small modular angles we may put 


. . ^ Q. 

Z(a, k ) = tanh a — 

and as we have seen in Art. 6 that a approaches K' as k is 
diminished, it follows that Z{a, k'} approaches zero. And as 
aid approaches the value a r we see that the force between 
the two equal strips when Qi = ~ Qi = Q tends to the limit. 


12. In a uniform electric held along the .r-axis all planes 
perpendicular to this axis are equipotential surfaces, and so 
any portions of them may be made conducting surfaces. 
Therefore the difference of potential between the two un- 
charged strips will be T' = FlL where F is the constant 
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intensity of the electric field; the surface density of the charges 
induced on the strips is o- = ± being equal and opposite 

on the two sides of each strip. 

But if the two strips are at the same potential, the complex 
potential is given by (21) but of course with a different value 
for the constant C than in Art. 8. We now have, combining 
(16) and (23), 

dx t s-2-t — S] 

dz ~ K'kd cn 8 dn 8t s” -t — s' ’ 

where Si and S 2 are written for the s', s" of (22) ; s' and s" are 
given by (19). llTien? = = x , and dxidz = F. Hence 

FK'kd cn 8 dn 8 

X 


Accordingly we have in this case. 


with 


FK'd\ 


X = 


Z(\} 


k sn 8 cn \ dn X| 
1 — k sn 8 sn X J 


+ 2TiQ, 


FK' 

Arriv 


The charges induced on the two strips are ± Q, the whole 
induced charge being zero. 

If the breadths of the two strips be equal, we find 


k- sn- X 


A + iV = F- 


0 - 1 ) 


k'^ stF X 


K 

K' 


Along the ij-axis, 
and 



r = 0, 


k- sn'’' V + 


F 


O-0«'= 


F' 

7 f'2 I f'2 

K~ sn v-\-j^,cn V 
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T hi s gives a measure of the shielding effect produced by the 
two equal strips at the same potential. 

On the strip E'AE, where \ = K = iv, we find for the 
surface density, 



r = 0 at E', and v = K' at E. 

^Mien the two uncharged strips at the same potential are 
placed in a uniform electric field along the y-axis, the x-plane 
is the t-plane turned through a right angle. So we have, 


We now have 


= iC't = iC 


sn X 


1 — k sn 5 sn X 



X + lY = iC 


, dt 
Tz' 


Since Y = F when t = x , we get from (23) 

_ FK'kd cn 8 dn 8 

T 


The charge induced on the upper half of the strip AB is 

Qi {m - n), 

and the charge induced on the upper half of the strip CD is 

Q.=^ir-P). 

We therefore get, using (3), 

FK'dd — k)cn 8 dn 8 
~ 47r-(l — sn 5)(1 — k sn 8) ’ 

FK'dd — k)cn 8 dn 8 
^ 47r2(l + sn 8)d + k sn 8) ' 
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Accordingly, 

Qi _ Oi 

Qi «2 

When the strips have equal breadths, 5 = 0, and the surface 
density of the charge induced on E'AE, where \ = K -r iv, is 




sn r cn v 


■iirk E' ,2 

1 -JSJ-,*. 


13. We shall now show how the results that have been 
obtained may be applied to get the distribution of electricity 
on pairs of cylinders, with any charges, of a wide variety of 
form of cross-section. From Equation (13) we see that the 
potential, the real part of x, has a constant value for constant 
values of the real part of X. Put 

X = IV = u + ii'. (37) 

If we take u = aK, where a is a positive constant, less than 
unity, we shall get an equipotential surface which, for a = 1, 
becomes one of the two strips that we have considered. 
Similarly, if we take u = — dK, where 3 is a positive constant 
less than unity, we get another equipotential surface. For 
d = 1 we get the other one of our pair of strips. If we now 
substitute (37j in (2) or in (24) we .shall get equations of 
the form 

^ = F(iv). (.38) 

Separating the real and the imaginary parts of (38) we get 

.r = j\(u, V), 

y = fJn, v). 

These are the equations in the parametric form of the cylinders 
u = const. The variable i\ lying between 0 and K' deter- 
mines the position of a point on one of the cylinders. We 
shall consider only the ca.se 6 = 0. which means that the two 
strips from which we begin have equal breadths. 
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■ Taking first equation (2), we find 


X = / 

y =f 


■s/i u dn' V 
1 — dll- u sn v ' 
cii u dn u sn' v cn' v 
1 — dn- u sn'' v 


(39) 


^ye see that y vanishe.s for r = 0 and for r = K', and has a 
maximum for a value of v determined by the equation 


/■2 

sn r 


1 

1 T k’- sn- u 


This maximum value of y is at a distance from the origin 


a'o = 


/ 

2k sn u 


(1 


+ sn- i/)Kl + k- sn- u)'-, 


and its value is 



/ cn u dn n 
2k sn u 


The breadth of the cylinder is given by the difference between 
the values of x for r = K' and v = 0. It is 


/’I — k sn- u 

a = 7 , 

k sn u 

and the distance of the nearer vertex of the cylinder to the 
origin is 

di = f sn u. 

Let us now consider the cylinder for which 


w = (1 — e)K. 


We ha^'e 


sn u 


cn cK 
dn cK’ 


__ k' sn eK 
dn eK ’ 


dn u = 


k' 

dn cK ■ 


Let e be so small that we keep only first powers of e. Then 
we have to a first approximation 

sn M = 1, cn ii = ek'K, dn u = k', 
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and the distance of the nearer vertx to the origin is 

di = /. 


In order to show the nature of the cylinders obtained in 
this way Fig. 5 has been plotted to scale. The cylinder on 



Fig. 5 


the right is that for which u = KrI, and is plotted from (39). 
The cylinder on the left is that for which u = — (1 — €)K, 
with e = 1,20, and is plotted from (40). The modular angle 
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is 5°. The Smithsonian Tables of Elliptic Functions were 
used in plotting these curves. 

The area of the cross-section of an}' of these cylinders is 
given by 


A 


where 


1 = (—Y = {^Y -i- {^Y. 

h- \du/ \di'J \duj \di'J 

From (39) we find 

d-i'dy cn'' V — k- sn- u sn'' V 

-^ = ^ = jcnu an u an v , 

a - dnAi sn'- v)- ’ 


(41) 

(42) 


dx 


^ (43) 

dy , , k- cn- u A- an- u dn v\ 

, , — — = 2 sn u sn v cn v ^ i 

(1 — dnr u sn'- v)- 


For the cylinder defined by w = ± (1 - e)K, if we neglect 
powers of e higher than the second, we get 

-4 = [U + ^-)E' - 2JAK'}. 

14. We next consider equation (24) for the two strips in 
parallel planes; with 5 = 0, we have 


2 = “ «• 4 Z{ic). 


2K 


TT 


(44) 


Separating the real and the imaginary parts we get 

X r,r \ , k- sn u cn u dn u sn'- v 

j IKK 1 _ dfi- n gfi'- 

y rz/ ,,N , dn- u sn' V cn' V dn' V 

f=- Ziv, k') + — — , 

J 1 — dn- u sn v 


(45) 


where we have put 


/ = 


K'd 
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From (44) we find 


1 dz _ \ /dy . dx\ 
f die f \dv ^ dv) 



K 


( 46 ) 


From this, or by differentiating the equations (45), we have 

1 dy _ 1 dx _ E' -j 

/ dv f dll K' 

k-(sn- u dn'' v — enr u dn- u sn'~ r m'~ v) 

(1 — dn- u sri'~ v)- ’ 

1 dx 1 dy 2J;- sn u cn u dn u sn' v cn' v dn' r 
J di' J du (1 _ dn- u sn'’ i')- 


It is seen that y vanishes for r = 0 and for v = K'; it has a 
maximum for a value of v given by equating the first of (47) 
to zero. If I'o be the value of r corresponding to the maximum 
of ij, and we put 

sn'' Vo = 

^ is given as the smaller of the two roots of the equation 

(IL o 


cn- u 


^dn- u-^- — ~ sn- u 

\ jrr 

- — sn- u = 0. 


— cn- u dn- 


If = ± K, so that the cylinders reduce to two equal 
parallel strips in planes at a distance d apart, this equation 
is equivalent to ('28). 

The maximum thickness of these cylinders along the 
x-axis is given by the difference between the values of x for 
V = K' and v = 0. 8o, calling this thickness b, we get from 

the first of (45i 


h cn u dn u 
f sn u 


(48) 


Let now w = ( 1 — e)K. Then keeping only first powers 
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of we find 


f 

y 

f 


„ T, ~ k'eK 

- ZieK ) a - e) + , 

2/v chi'- V ’ 


Z(v, k' ) 


k'- sn' V cn' v 
dn' V 


(49j 


To this approximation the maximum value of ij, denoted by 
a, is the same as in the ease of the two equal parallel strips, 
determined by (28) and (29). The maximum thickness of 
the cylinder ;< = (1 — e)i^ is given bj' 


Figure 6 shows the cross-sections of two of these cylinders 
for a modular angle of 5°. For the cylinder on the right, 
u — Kj'2, and for the cylinder on the left u = — K so that 
it reduces to a strip. In plotting the cylinder u = K:2 
equations (45) were used. These are now. 


X — Xo k'd:' 


sn V 


where 


and 


/ “ 1 + k' 1 - k' sn'-^ V ' 


7 - iF- 


y k' sn' V cn' v dn' V 
f ^ l-k'sn’-v 


Z(r, k'j. 


The Smithsonian Tables of Elliptic Functions were used in 
plotting Fig. 6. 

For verj" small modular angles we may use the Fourier 
expansions of the elliptic functions. The expansion of the 
Zeta function in (44) leads to 


ttu 2^ ^ 

MK'^Kr 


( 7 " . mrli , nirv 

tj 77, sm cosh , 

1 — q-"- A A 


y 

f 


ttV 


2KK' 


— Z - 

A r 1 


n-TTU . , nirv 
■ cos sinh “ 7 ^ 
' A A 
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For modular angles for which A' = 10 ® or less we can take 
with sufficient approximation, 

q = AplO, K = x/2. 



The infinite series will begin to contribute appreciably only 
for values of v that are large enough so that we can put 

cosh 2v = sinh 2v = he-'-'. 


Now q- is negligible compared with unity, 
put 

V = qe^'-', 


we shall have 


Therefore if we 


with 



2 ^ 1 '" 


sin 


mnt 


) 


y 

f 


= ^ + 2Eh'‘ cos 


niru 


.ro _ ttu 

J ^ 2KK' ' 


^Making use of the two known series ^ 

^ Bromwich, Infinite Series, second edition, p. 186. 
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X/’'‘ sin nx 
1 


/• sin X 


1 — 2/‘ cos X + r- ’ 
/• cos .r — 


Xr'‘ cos nx = , 

1 1 — 2/' cos X 


we get 


a- — Jo 


21' sin 


TTll 


1 + T'- — 21' cos 


~u 

K’ 


y - JL 
f K' 


2I-(r~cosJ^) 


-u 


1 + 1'- — 21' cos ^ 


If w = (1 — t)K, with e small, we may write 

a- - Jo _ 27 rer 
/ (1 + 1’)-’ 
y i' 21 - 
f-R' l + V’ 


with 


Jo t( 1 — e) 

f ~ ■2K' 


(50) 


The expressions that we have obtained are not quite 
accurate for small values of v. For r = 0 the true values are 


j — Jo = ?/ = 0. 

Now for r = 0, V = q, and since for small modular angles 
q = A’-’/lO it is obvious that the error made is insignificant. 
Even for values of v as large as K'j'2, 1' = gq so that if k is 
less than 10“^ the expressions that have been derived will 
lead to results of sufficient accuracy. 

Figure 7 shows the cross-sections of two cylinders, plotted 
to scale. The cylinder on the right is given by u — aK, with 
a = 1/2; that on the left by xi = — i3K, with ^ = (1 — e). 
The modulus is k = 10“®, and e has been taken as 1/20. 
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Figures 8-10 show the eross-seetions of three pairs of 
cylinders for which a + d = 1. The modulus is k = 

In Fig. 8 the two cjdinders are equal, with a = d = 1 2. In 
Fig. 9, a = 1/3 and d = 2/3, while in Fig. 10, a = 1 '4 and 
d = 3 '4. It will be observed from Fig. S that we have here 
an approximation to two equal semi-circular cylinders sepa- 
rated by a small distance. And it also appears from Figs. 
9 and 10 that all pairs of cylinders for which a 4- 3 = 1 
approximate to what we should get if a solid circular cjdinder 
were cut by a plane parallel to its axis and the two portions 
separated by a distance which decreases as the modulus is 
diminished. 

Equation (46) maj' be developed into the Fourier series, 

I dz - 2'!r- nq’' mric 

fdu' ~ -IKK' K 

From this, or by differentiating (50). with the same approxi- 
mations that we have used, we get 


1 ^ _ ^ ~~ 
fdu ~ f dv ~ K' I ~ TU |- 

I 4- 1 ■ — 21 cos I 

1 ax 1 41 (1 — T -j sin r- 


1 + l'-^ - 21' cos 


For the special case u = iv. 2. as in Fig. 8, we find that y 
is a maximum for a value r.j of v determined by 


I'o = qe -'0 = \2K'V- — i2A'' — IpL 

The maximum value of y, as well as the corresponding value 
of X, may therefore be determined from (50). 

The area of the cross-section of any of these cylinders is 
given by (41) and h- is determined by (42). From (51) we 
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find 




1 

K'^ 


K' 


IV(K' — 1) + (1 + T’-) cos 


TTU 

K 


T'- - 2T' cos 


tu 


For the cylinder defined by u = K 2, the limits of integration 
for 11 are Ki2 and K: for v they are 0 and K' and the result 
must be doubled to take in the lower half of the cylinder. 
The result of the integrations gives 


A = PK 




with K ~ IT i2 for small modular angles. Thus we see that 
the cylinders illustrated in Fig. 8 have a cross-sectional area, 


-4 = 0.9655. 


This shows how closely they approach to semi-circular 
cylinders of radius/. For infinitely small modular angles K' 
approaches infinity and the area therefore approaches the 
value 7r/-'2. 

15. Equations (39) and (45) are derived from transforma- 
tions of the form of (38) such that if constant values, u = aK 
and u — — i3K, be given to u, where a and d lie between 0 and 
1, we obtain a pair of cylinders of the types illustrated in 
Figs. 5-8. The upper halves of the s'-planes, external to 
the cylinders, correspond to the intei’ior of a rectangle in 
the H'-plane which is formed of the M-axis, a line parallel to the 
't-axis at a distance K' from it, and two lines parallel to the 
'■-axis, one at a distance aK to the right and the other at a 
distance i3K to the left of the origin. The infinitely distant 
point of the z-plane corresponds to u = 0. c = K'; the origin 
‘'■I the 2-plane corresponds to u = v = 0. The interior of this 
rectangle may be transformed to the upper half of a /i-plane 
by means of elliptic functions to a different modulus from that 
wnieh has been used in defining the cylinders. We shall dis- 
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tinguish the new elliptic functions by the subscript 1. Thus, 
I'l, ki are the two complementar 3 ' moduli used in the trans- 
formation to the ii-plane; Ki, Ei are the complete elliptic 
integrals of the first and second kinds to the modulus ki, and 
Ki, El to the complementary modulus A'/. 

The Schwarz-Christoffel differential equation for trans- 
forming from the iv- to the h-plane is 


dw _ A 

dh ~ (ii + n-tt + pi-ti - ni-ti — ryii]^ 


(58) 


As we pass along the rr-axis in the a-plane in the positive 
direction from — x , the points at which the axis meets the 
c^dinders correspond to 6 = — ^’i, — Pi, ni, wq in order. We 
use the substitution obtained from (1) bj" changing to the 
modulus ki and writing 5i for 5; with the aid of (6) we get for 
the solution of (58) that satisfies the conditions, 


h = mi 


0 

- Pi - ri 

oc 

Xi = Ki -)- iKi 

Ki 

0 

— Ki — Ki A iKi 

iKi d~ Si 

?/’ = aK d- iK' 

aK 

0 

— 0K — 0K d- iK' 

K' 

iK' 

where 

1 


(Xi 8i), 

(59) 


and 


Si = Ki 


d — a 

0 + a’ 


AAi cn 5i dn 6i 



K ^ 2Ki 

K' Ki'{a 8} 


(60) 


(62) 


A given pair of cjdinders is completely defined when a, 0 and 
the modulus k are given. Then equation (62) determines the 
ratio KijKi', and therefore the modulus ki may be found. 
Equation (60) then determines 5i. 

16. If the c^dinder n = aK has a charge Qi per unit length, 
at potential T', and the cwlinder u = — 0K has a charge Q.. 
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per unit length at potential 0, the x-plane is the same as in 
Art. 3, and we can use all of the results obtained there if the 
modulus of the elliptic functions be taken as instead of k, 
and § 1 . given by ibO), be written for 5. In particular, the 
capaeit}' of a condenser formed of unit lengths of the two 
cylinders is gi\’en bv 

A'/ 


N = 


T/rA; 


Using (62) this may be written 


N = 


A' 


27^^.a + djA 

It follows that all pairs of cylinders for which a + 3 = 1 have 
a capacity which is just twice that of the pair of strips from 
which they were deri\'ed. Thus the cylinders illustrated in 
Figs. 8-10 all have the same capacitj' per unit length. This 
capacity is, with k = 10“^-, 

5 = 2.9401. 

T\Tien the cylinders have any charges, Qi and Qi, the 
difference of potential between them is given by (9) in which 
the modulus At instead of A, and 5i instead of 8, is to be used. 
Thus we find for the difference of potential, 

T = 2w^,{aQi — fSQi). 

— Si, is determined by (10) 

Tr{Qi — Qi) ^ 

) 

irb. 


The point of equilibrium, h = 
which now becomes 


Si = 


At cn 8i dn 5i [ 2A/((3i + Qi) 


- Z{8,) - 


I mod. At ). 


2AiA/ 

The electric intensity at any point of the J-plane is given by 


- X + iY 


2(Qi + Q^jKi I At cn 5i dn 8i sniXi. At) 
K' I 1 — At sn 8i sn Xi 


+ 


■(Qi - Q-:) 


2K,'{Qi + Q-z) 


Z(8,^ - 


TTOi 


die 


2AiAi' i dz 


(64) 
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For the elliptic functions inside the brackets the modulus is Ai, 
while in dir dz the modulus is k. Xow 


where 


and 



da’ _ 

dz \dv ^du) ' 


m V’ -n ( 

\di'/ ' \duy \dr/ ' \du / 



(65) 


We can therefore determine div dz for pairs of cylinders de- 
rived from equal strips in the same plane (Fig. 5) by means of 
the equations (43), and for pairs of cylinders derived from 
equal strips in parallel planes (Figs. 7-10) from the equations 
(47;. For very small modular angles we may use (51; in 
place of (47;. 

In the condenser problem Qi -{- O 2 = 0, and the surface 
den.sity at any point of the cylinders is given by 


cr 



( 66 ) 


Q being the charge on unit length of the positive cylinder and h 
is to be evaluated for the given point. Thus the surface 
density at any point of the conductors may readily be found. 

But in the general case when the cylinders have any 
charges, Ch and Q:. we must evaluate .stt(Ai, ki) in (64;. By 
(50;, 


and on the c-ylinder definied by u = aK we have 

^1 — Ai -p < r. 
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Therefore 


sni'Xu ki) 


III 


d)t 


m 

(f ) 


mod. /o;. 


The case a 3 = 1, illustrated in Fig'. S-10. i' of spe:'ial 
interest. Bv ih2i we have 


2 X ' 

K ' A', 


and it follows from this that 


= Q-- 

We therefore have an application of Landen's quadratic 
transformation with the results, 


and 


j 1 — 

‘ ^ ITT' “ a + k'd ■ 
•w- 

h ' — 

~ 1 + k'’ 

K' = i(l + k')K, 

A’,' = (1 ^ k')K', 


1 + k’ sn’- r 


cttfi 1 + k')ii, A’l]] 

dm ( 1 T k')ii, /.’ij = ' 7 ' ’ 

cn r dit r 


c n r cm V 
1 - /.■' x-d’ 


and therefore. 


sniXi, ki) 


k' srd 


:r- >mod. k') 


on the cylinder u = aK. On the cylinder u = — 3 K we 
merely change the sign of this expression. 

The surface density on the cylinder u = aK, in the case 
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a + 3 = 1, may now be expressed in the form, 


a = 


(Qi + Q-dO- + ^') ( A'l cn gi dn gi(l + k' sti'^ v) 


1 1 — A’l sn 5i 
TriQi — Q2) 


(1 + hsn 8 i)k’ sn'~ v 


2(1 + k')K'{Q, 


^ - Z(5i, Ai) 


2(1 + k')KT’ 


where h is to be evaluated at the given point by means of (43) 
or (47). In this expression for the surface density the elliptic 
functions sn 81 , cn Si, dn 5i and Z(Si) are to be formed with the 
modulus ki. As they are constants for any given pair of 
cylinders it is more convenient to leave them in this form than 
to transform them to the modulus k. 

If the two cylinders are at the same potential we have 


Qi — oiQ, — i3Q, 


where Q is the sum of the charges on unit lengths of the two 
cylinders. We then find for the surface density, 

_ 0(1 + k') [ ki cn oi dn 5i(l + k' sn'’ v) 

2v ] 1 — ki sn 5i — (1 + Ai sn 8 i)k' sn'' v 

-Z(6,)j+ (68) 

and for equal cylinders, as in Fig. 8, 


0(1 - k’) 1 + k' sn'' V 
2^ 1 - k' sn'- c 


h. 


(69) 


17. The force between unit lengths of the cylinders 
a = 3 = 1,2 when they have any charges, 0i and Q 3 , may 
ea.sily be found. In the plane x = 0, ic = ir, and by (59) 

iv ^ 

Ai = I c = (1 + k')iv. 


Then by Landen’s transformation 


sn(\i, A’l) 


ill + k') 


sn' V 

cn' v dn' v 
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in the plane x = 0. Furthermore, by (46) we find 


du' 


1 


cn v 


where 


dz — (c- — l)sn'' v 

1 , ,, A-’A" 

T, = dn a 


c- E' 

as in (28). Then we get from (64) 

-{Qi - Q-2) 


X = 
Y = 


/2 

cn r 


Jk-K' c- — ic- — l)sn'' V 
-(.Qi X- Q-:) sti' L' cn' V 


J dn'v[c- — (c- — 1 )sn'' iQ 


By integrating the (Maxwellian stress over the plane x = 0 we 
get for the force between unit lengths of the two cylinders, 


Now 




7 - (C- - l)s«'- r 

dy = k-J , 


so that we can write 

^ TrjQi — Q-i)- r^' __ 
4fE-K'- Jo A 


cn'' V dv 


(c- — l)s«'' L' 


k~{Qi + Qi)' 


r~r 

Jo dn'- 


sn'' V dv 


r[^c- — (c- — 1 )sn'' v'] 


The first integral we have already had in Art. 11. For the 
second integral we find 


f 


sn'' V dv 


dn'’ v[c- — — l)s«'“ r3 

_ A' sn' a dn' a jA’'" sn' a sn' a 


k'- cn'- 


dn' 


a 


Z(a, k') 
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Therefore, 


R = 


chi' 


fk'^ sn' a cn' a 


" (Qi Qi) 


4k-^K' 


dn''' 


khQi + Q,r-K' sn'- 


a 


TT cn'~ a 


]xr^ 


a cn 
a 


Z(a, k'j 


If Qi + Qi = 0, the force between the two cylinders is of 
course the same as the force between the two equal strips at a 
distance apart given by 


d = 



For the two cylinders are equipotential surfaces, one surround- 
ing each of the strips when they ha\'e equal and opposite 
charges. 

For modular angles that are so small that we can put 


E' = I, K = it: 2. k' = 1, 

we have 

dn' a = kKK 

cn' a = k(K' — 1 )‘, 

sn' Q = 1. 

Z(a,k’) = 1 - 

Then we find 





iciQi — Qi)- 


{Qi + Qi)' E' 


K' - 1 


( 


K' - 1 
K' 


y 


- 1 


a 

K' 


K' and a are given in the table on page 20.5. The ratio of the 
repulsion between the two cylinders when they have equal 
charges to their attraction when they have opposite charges is 
therefore 

4 A" 

--K' - 1 ’ 


and for very small modular angles this is simply 4 dr'k In the 
limit when k approaches 0, the two cylinders merge into a 
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complete circular cylinder. The force lendino- to .'Cparate the 
two halves is then, since n K' approachc' unity. 

40-'. 

2Q is now the charge on the complete cylinder and / it' radiu', 
and so our results agree with this known value. 

IS. If aiu' pair of cylindei> of the types illustrated in 
Figs. 0-1 0 be placed in a uniform electric field along the .r-axis, 
the complex potential when the cylinders are insulated and 
uncharged is given by an equation derived from < IS) by chang- 
ing to the modulus A'l. The constant C in this equation must 
be determined so that at infinity the potential shall be 
(s = Fx + const., where F is the intensity of the uniform field. 
Now when z — -x , X, = fiv/ o,. Put 

\i = iKi' — o_ TO; 

Then we get from 'TS; 

A = i ; — — r- -r const., 

k'lei Cn Oi an Oi 


in the limit when ei approaches zero. By 1 59) when \i has the 
value given by (70) ic has the value given by 


where 



(71) 


For the cylinders derived from two equal strips in the same 
plane, we find by using (71) in ^ = / s/' u:, 

_ / _ /AV 
“ ke " kK'e, 

Hence it follows that the constant (,' for pairs of cylinders 
derived from two equal strips in the same plane is git en by 

FfkiKk , . , . 


C 
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Similarly, if we substitute (71) in (44), we find 


-T 


/A'x' 

K'e, 


So it follows that for pairs of cylinders derived from two equal 
strips in parallel planes the constant C is given by 


C = 


FfKA-i 

K' 


cn Si dn 5i. 


The difference of potential between the two uncharged 
insulated cylinders in a field F along the a:-axis is given by 

• 

kiKi cn Si dn Si 


It therefore follows that the difference of potential between 
any two cylinders that are derived from two equal strips in the 
same plane is 


_ 

~ K' 


Since / = 2d, where d is the distance apart between the ad- 
jacent edges of the two strips, the difference of potential 
between the two cylinders in a field along the a:-axis is the same 
as that between the two strips placed in the same field. 

The difference of potential between any two cylinders 
derived from equal strips in parallel planes is 


r = 


ttFJ 

K' 


= Fd, 


where d is now the distance between the twm strips. So it 
follows that the difference of potential between the cylinders is 
the same as that between the strips in the same field. Thus 
all the pairs of cylinders shown in Figs. 8-10 will have the 
same difference of potential w'hen placed in a uniform electric 
field along the x-axis provided the scale constant / is the same 
for all. 

If the two cylinders are at the same potential in the field 
along the .r-axis, equal and opposite charges, ± Q, will be 
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induced upon them. The complex potential is given by 
changing to the modulus ki in equation (21) and Q is given by 

■ilviki cvt 5i dti 5i 

The constant C is found to have the same values for the two 
types of cylinders as when the cylinders were insulated and 
uncharged. Thus we find for all pairs of cylinders derived 
from two equal strips in the same plane, 

^ 2kK{a+d)’ 


using (62). For all pairs of cylinders derived from equal 
strips in parallel planes, we have 


Q = 


Ff 

2K{a + d) 


The ratio Q'T in both cases gives the capacitv aS' determined 
by (63). 

19. In a uniform field along the y-axis the complex poten- 
tial is 


A’ = iCh 


= iC 


sn Xi 

1 — k sn 6] sn \i 


(mod. ki). 


The constant C, determined so that at infinity 
(s = Fy + const., 

has the same values as in the preceding article. We can 
therefore determine at once the charges induced on the upper 
and lower halves of the two cylinders. For pairs of cylinders 
derived from two equal strips in the same plane, the charge 
induced on the upper half of the cylinder u = aK is 

^ _ F/iv/U — ki)cn 6i dn 5i 
47rA-iv'(l — sn 5i)(l — ki sn 5i) 

For the charge Q: induced on the upper half of the cylinder 
M we merely need to change the sign of sn 6i. 
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For pairs of cylinders derived from equal strips in parallel 
planes we find for the charge induced on the upper half of the 
cylinder ii — aK, 

FfKi'd — ki)cn 0 i dn 8i 
47rAi^> 1 — s// 5i)(l — k'l sn 5i) 

and by changing the sign of oi we get the charge induced on the 
upper half of the cylinder u = — 3K. 

The expressions for the surface density of the induced 
charges when these cylinders are placed in a uniform electric 
field may easily be found by the same methods that have 
previously been used and the details of the calculation will 
not be given. 

20. The referee to whom this paper was sent asked that a 
final section be added to give practical details for carrjdng out 
the computations in order to get numerical results. As the 
problem of the two half-cylinders, illustrated in section in 
Fig. S, is one that may have some applications, and as one 
can show the methods better by applying them to a definite 
case, this problem will be taken to show how numerical results 
may be obtained. 

It is only for \'ery small modular angles that our trans- 
formations gi\'e er'en approximate semi-circular cylinders. 
For these small modular angles we can take, with .sufficient 
approximation, 

A' = TT 2. 

4 1 

Log K' = Log Log + Log ■ (72) 

Logarithms to the ba.se 10 are denoted by Log. k is the .sine 
of the modular angle, and 

Los^ = 0.36221.57 • • •. 

" . 1 / 

Tables of elliptic functions are not available for the small 
modular angles we shall use. The smalle.st modular angle in 
Legendre's Tables i-; f? = O'.l. For this angle, 

I: — ''in d = 1.74.533 • ■ • 10‘“h 
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Our approximations give 

Log K = 0.19G1199, 

Log K' = 0.SSS578G. 

Legendre's Tables, which are to at least twelve places of 
decimals, give 

Log K = 0.1961202 • • •, 

Log K' = 0.SSS57S9 • ■ - . 

If we take values of the modulus, k = 10^" and less, our ap- 
proximations are sufficient if we work with seven-place log- 
arithms. "We shall also rec}uire the quantity, 

q = e-^^' -^ = i73) 

To a sufficient approximation this is 


k- 

^ = 16 ' 


04 ) 


If the two equal cylinders be obtained by dividing a 
circular cylinder of radius./' by a plane through its axis, and 
then separating the two halves a short distance, 2xr,. this dis- 
tance is given by 


2.ro 


/ “ 2K' ■ ' ‘ 

For the largest modulus we can use, that is, k — 10~k this 
gives 

= 0.1S939. 

For smaller distances than this we get better approximations 
to semi-circular cylinders. 8o if the ratio 2xof be given, K' 
Ls known by (75): (73) then gives q. and (74) gets the value 
of k. 

In order to plot the sections of these cylinders so as to show 
how much the edges are rounded off, we use the ecjuations, 


Xu 


2F 


T'-’ 


.V 

t 


2V- 


K' 1 ^ r- 


(70) 
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where T' is defined bj’ 

r = qe"'\ (77) 

V is the parameter that defines the position of a point on the 
cylinder and varies from 0 at the point nearest the origin to 
K' at the most distant point. Equations (76) are valid only 
when v is large enough so that we can put 

sinh 2v — cosh 2r = he--. (78) 

For small values of v we have 

^ = 4^ cosh 2r — • • • , 

^ — 4^- sinh 4r + • • ■ . 

But since the largest value of q, that for k = 10“=, is 6 10“*, 
the error made in using (76) for all values of v is insignificant. 
The maximum value of y corresponds to a value Vo of v given 
by 

To = 2C-‘-o = (:2K')i - (2K' - 1)K (79) 

In order to compute the components of the electric in- 
tensity at any point in the plane we need the relations between 
the rectangular coordinates, x, y, and the curvilinear coordi- 
nates, 'll, V. These relations are given by 

X u I 2F sin 2u ) 

1 ~2V cos 2u + r- ’ 
y _ _ 2F(r - cos 2a) f 

/ K' 1 — 2T' cos 2 m + 

where V is given by (77). For all points in the first quadrant 
outside the cylinder u lies between 0 and ^/4 and v lies between 
0 and K'. For values of v that are too small for (78) to be 
valid we should take 

X u 

y- = ^ + 4^ sin 2 m cosh 2v, 

y i' 

y = yy + 4^ cos 2 m sinh 2i'. 
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But here again the error made by u.sing tSO; for all values of v 
is insignificant because q, and therefore T for small values of v, 
is negligible. The origin of coordinates is given by u = v = 0, 
and the infinite point by u = 0, r = K' or T = 1. Along the 
.r-axis from the origin to where it meets the cylinder, v = 0, 
and u increases from 0 to tt'A. Along the .r-axis from where it 
cuts out of the cylinder, v = K', T = 1, and u diminishes from 
7r/4 to 0 at infinity. Along the y-axis, u = 0 and r increases 
from 0 at the origin to K' at infinity. 

If the two cylinders are freely charged, with equal and 
opposite charges, Q being the charge on unit length of the 
cylinder on the right, the components of the electric intensity 
at any point are given by 


V - ■ 

- K'A-AB-- 
r - ^ ^ 

where 

A = ^ = ^ B = — = - 
dv du ' di dll 


(81) 


and A and B are given by 

A 1 4r((l + T'-) cos 2i/ - 2ri ] 

f ~ K'^ (1-21' cos 2u -f ’ I 

B 4T'(1 - 1'^’) sin 2u ' 

/ ~ (1 — 21' cos 2u r-)2 


(82> 


For values of v that are too small for the relations (78) to be 
valid we should use 


A 

7 

B 

f 


+ Sq cos 2u cosh 2r, | 
8q sin 2u sinh 2r. ! 


(83) 


The surface density at any point on the cylinder with a charge 
+ Q is given by 


cr 


A . 

2K' " ' 


(84) 
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where Ji may be computed from 

J_ _ I 

~ K'- K'il ^ T"a- 

For small values of r we should use 


( 85 ) 


+ 04r/- sinh- 2r. (86) 

J-h- K'- ^ 

The capacity of the condenser formed of unit lengths of the 
two cylinders is simph’ 

. K' 

/S = — • 


When the two cylinders are at the same potential their 
charges are equal. The components of the electric intensity 
at any point in the plane are now given by 

IGQT' -4(1 4- T-) sin — B(1 — V-jcos'Iu "j 
- - .4^ + B- (1 + T'-b- - 41'^’ cos= 2u ’ ! 

16QT’ -4(1 — T'b cos 2n 4-5(1 + Fb sin 2« i 
^ ^ -4^’ + B- (1 + r\)- - 41'^ cos'^ 2u 'j 


where the values of -4 and B given bj’ (82) are to be used. For 
small values of v we may compute the components of the elec- 
tric intensity from the equations, 


— -Y = f-4 sin 2u cosh 2/; — B cos 2u .sinh 2rj, 

}’ = 1-4 cos 2u sinh 2c -f B sin 2u cosh 2v\. 


(88) 


In (88) the values of -4 and B given by (8.3) are to be used. 
The surface density of the distribution on each cylinder is 
given by 


a 


■iQV 

~il -p 1 -’) 


h, 


(89) 


with the value of h given by (85). For small values of v the 
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surface density is given b\' 


(X 


^Qq 


cosh 2v-k, 


with h determined by fSb). 

If the two ecjual, nearly semi-circular cylinders are placed 
in a uniform electric field along the .r-axis the surface density 
of the charge induced on them when they are insulated from 
each other may be computed from 


Fj 




2-K' 1 ( 1 


-J- 


1 h, 


(90; 


where F is the intensity of the uniform field and h is given bj' 
(86). The point of equilibrium where a changes in sign is 
thus given for a value of r determined by (79) and it therefore 
coincides with the maximum value of y on the cylinder. It 
may be shown that this result does not depend upon the ap- 
proximations we have used, but is a perfectly general one. 
The hydrodtuiamical interpretation is that if two equal cyl- 
inders of the tj-pe we are considering be placed in a stream of 
fluid flowing at infinity along the y-axis, the stream will 
divide on each cylinder at the point where y is a maximum. 
For values of v too small for (78) to hold the surface density 
may be computed from 


cr 


Ff 

2-K’ 


16K'q- cosh 4r!/i, 


(91) 


with h given by (86). 

If the two cylinders are at the same potential in a field 
along the .r-axis the surface density may be computed from 


a 


m T'- 


( 92 '^ 


with h determined by (85). For small values of v we should 
use 

SFj „ 

a — q- cosh -ii'-h, 

TT 

with h given by (86). 


(93) 
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In a field along the y-axis the surface density of the charge 
induced on each cylinder ina^' be computed from 

■2Ff Va - T-b 

“ TT (1 + 

with h given by (So). For small values of v we should use 

4F/ 

cr = yy-q sinh 2v-h, 
with h given by ( 86 j. 

The expressions for the components of the electric intensity 
at any point in the plane when the cylinders are placed in a 
uniform field are a little more complicated. TiTien the two 
cylinders are insulated from each other and in a field along the 
.r-axis, the components of the electric intensity may be com- 
puted from 


-Y = yv 


'2Ff 


Y = 


C=(-4= + 5b 

2Ff 


-r S5T'-( 1 — r^) sin 4w. 


C-lA- + B-) 


STT'-f l — T’’; sin 4i/, 
C- 


- + srT(i + rq cos 4 u - 21 


u}], 


where 

C = 1 -p I’-* — 2T'- cos 4y, 

and the values of T and B gi\en by (S2) are to be used. For 
small values of i' we should use the equations 

2Fi' r . j 1 , . , j 


A' = 


A- 


B- 


K)Bq- sin 4« sinh 4r 


}' = 


2Ff 


B- 


I 6 A 5 - sin 4y sinh 4v 


1 


^ \ W'^ llFp' cos 4u cosh 4r | 
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with A and B given by (S3j. When the two cylinders are at 
the same potential in a held along the .r-axis the components 
of the electric intensity may be computed from 


X = [-4 la -f v^j cos Bu - -ir^] 


i = 


C'-iA- + B-) 
16FfV- 


C-(-4- ^ B-) L- 


-f“ B{\ — 1 "J -DI 

v; 1 — 1’’) sin 4(/ 

- B\il + V^) cos 4 m - 2T^b']. 


For small values of v we use the equations 

X = 2>'2Fj'q- J*4 cosh 4r cos 4 m + B sinh 4r sin 4 m | 

F = *4-+i:l- [A sinh 4r sin 4 m — B cosh 4r cos 4 m |’ 

with *4 and B given by 183). At infinity, where u = 0, 
V = K' , both solutions give A" = F, Y = 0. 

When the two equal cylinders are placed in a uniform field 
along the y-axis the components of the electric intensity at 
any point in the plane may be computed from 

SFfV 

0{A'^ + 5 =) 

[A(l - P) [(1 + V^)- + 4r- cos2 2m} sin 2m 

- 5(1 + r-')!(l - F-j- - 4r-sin= 2 m j cos 2 m], 
SFfV ' 

+ Bf 

[A(l + W’)[(l - T'2)2 - 4 F 2 gin= 2m} cos 2u 

+ 5(1 - r-)|(l + 1'-)- + 4F- cos- 2 m} sin 2m]. 

At infinity, these give X = 0, 1" = F. For small values of v 
we may compute the components of the electric intensity from 
the ecjuations 

— A = IQFfq fA cos 2 m cosh 2i' + 5 sin 2 m sinh 2i'| 

Y = A-+5-|a sin 2 m sinh 2l' — 5 cos 2 m cosh 2vj’ 

with A and 5 given by (83). 
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The problem of determining the di'tnbution of electricity on an infinitely 
long cylindrical shell, the cros'-sectiou of which i; an arc of a circle, wa- solved by 
Bickley in 1926. In the present paper the .solution i- given for a shell of finite 
thickness, that is, an infinitely long cylinder the cro.ss-section of which is bounded 
by two concentric circular arcs and two radii. The distribution of electricity on 
the shell is determined when it is treely charged, and the distribution of the in- 
duced charge is found when the shell is placed in a uniform electric field. 

The solution of the problem for a single thick shell is then modified so as to 
apply to two equal, symmetrically placed thick shells. This is one of the very 
few problems for which an e.xact solution has been obtained by means of which the 
effect of finite thickness of the plates of a cylindrical condenser can be evaluated. 
A table is given to show the amount of tliis effect in a number of condensers of 
different diinensioiis. 

1, The problem of the distribution of electricity on an 
infinitely thin cylindrical shell, the cross-section of which is 
an arc of a circle, was solved by Bickley.' The problem of a 
thick cylindrical shell, that is, an infinitely long cylinder, the 
cross-section of which is bounded by two concentric circular 
arcs and two radii, is solved in this paper. The solution ob- 
tained for this problem is then modihed so as to apply to the 
problem of two equal symmetrically placed cylindrical shells 
of finite thickness. 

Fig. 1 shows the cross-section of the shell in the ;-plane. 
On account of symmetry it is necessary to consider only the 
upper half of the plane. The radii of the two arcs are a and h 
with b > a, and 2a is the angle they subtend at the center 0. 
Taking 

ir = log^ = log^+ id, 

^ Philosophical Magazine, 35, p. 396, 191S. 
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Fig. 1. 

the u'-plane i.s shown in Fig. 2. The it-plane is transformed to 
the upper half of the /-plane by means of the Schwarz- 
Christoffel method. With 

0 < r < p < n < m < cc, 

the differential equation for the transformation is 

du' A / t - p ■ t - n y 

dt i \t — r ■ t — m / ^ 

There is a jump in iv of iw when t passes from x to — x , 
and so A = 1. There is a jump in w of — iir when t passes 
through 0, and therefore 

pn = mr. (2) 

Equation (Ij is integrated by means of the substitution, 

^ _ m{n — r) — n(ni — r) sn- X 
, in — r) — {m — r) sn- X ’ 


(3) 
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with 

;.•> _ — r n — p ^ p — r in — n 

>i — r )n — p’ ' n — r rn — p 


(4j 


It follows that corresponding values of t and \ are given by 


t = r p 

X = K K + iK' 
If we put 

sn- 0 = , sn- y 

m — r 


n rn 

iK' 0 

m n — /■ 
n rn — r ’ 


/ 


/ 

<° 

\ 


\ 



we see that 5 and y are real, with 7 > 6 . The origin in the 
2 -plane corresponds to f = 0, and for this value X = 7 . The 
point at infinity in the 2 -ptane corresponds to i = x , and for 
this value X = 5. The relation (2; now gives 

sn y cn y _ sn 8 cn 5 
dn 7 dn 8 ’ 

and since 7 must be greater than 8 it follows that 

y = K — 8, 

with 8 less than iv/ 2 . The following relations, derived from 
the substitution (3) when 5 + 7 = iv, will be found useful in 
making the required transformations in the sequel. 

t __ cn- 8 — dtf- 8 sn- X 
n dn- 8 [sn- 8 — sn- X) ’ 
m _ cn- 8 p k'~ r 

n sn- 8 dn- 8 ’ n drd 8 ’ n 


k'- sn- 8 
cn- 8 drY- 8 


( 5 ) 
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Equation (1) may now be written 

(hr 4 sn- 5 cn- 5 cn 25 
d\ sn 25 

dn - X 

^ (an- 5 — sn- 'K)(cn- 5 — dn- 5 sn- X) ' 


and its integral is 

ic = 2lIilX, 5) — 2IIi(X, K — o) B, 
where S is a constant, and 

, n d\ 

IIilX, 5) == sa 5 cn 5 dn 5 I — j-r ‘ 

j„ sn- 5 — sn- X 

In terms of the Jacobian functions, we have 

n/x, s) = - _ xz(s!. 

The conditions to be satisfied are given by the scheme 


( 6 ) 


t = 

m 

71 

P 

r 

X = 

0 

iK' 

K + iK' 

K 

w = 

log‘ 

log ^ + ia 

log ^ + ia 

log ■ 


For these four values of X the elliptic integral of the third 
kind, IIi(X, 5), has the values 

npO, 5) = 0, 

IIi(iv, 5 ) = — KZ(d) “h i ) 

II, (A' + IK', 5) = - (A + iK’)Zl8] - ^ + f 
ni(iA', 5) = - iK'Z(b) - + f y ^ 


therefore find that the constant h has the value log b(c, and 
the dimensions of the shell are given by the equations 


log" = 2AlZ(6j 

- Z{K - 5}|, 

(7) 

/ 1 25' 

\ A', b 


a = TT 1 1 7^ 

\ A , 


(S) 
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With the proper choice of the inoduhir angle and with values 
of 5 lying between 0 and K 2, it is pos>iljle to give the ratio 
h (I any value between unity and infinity, and the angle a any 
value between zero and For large \-alues of h a the modular 
angle must be large, and for large values of a, o must be small. 
The Smithsonian Tables of Elliptic Functions may be used to 
evaluate (7), and then a is given by iS). Or we can use the 
Fourier series for the Zeta function so that <7 1 may be calcu- 
lated from 


where 


log - = Stt E 

fl 1 



2it-o 


'in 


K 


<1 = 


e 


jK' 

K 


'9J 


The quadratic substitution i3) that has been used is 
suitable for moderately thick shells. For very thick shells 
the modular angle is large and the series in ( 9 1 does not con- 
verge rapidly. We can make use of a different quadratic 
substitution that will give thick shells for small modular 
angles, or we may transform the elliptic functions to the 
complementary modulus. For large modular angles the 
ratio 6 a may be determined from the equation 


log 


h 

a 


ttK 

K' 


where 

and 


. /vl-d) 




1 - 23 + 2 


(1 -b q'^)il + q''^ 

f/-" r 1 


1 


d = 5,'K 





1 


I n 

U 


1 — j ; 


Since d is less than § the infinite series in this expression will 
not contribute appreciably to the result if the modular angle 
is greater than 89°. These problems may be solved in a little 
simpler way by using a linear instead of a quadratic substitu- 
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tion. For example, the linear substitution 

sti X + sn 5 


t = 


sn X — SH 5 ’ 


with 5 hang between zero and K, will be found to solve the 
problems. The advantage of the quadratic substitutions is 
that they lead directly to more rapidly converging series. 

We can now write the integral of (1), that satisfies the 
given conditions, in terms of the Jacobian Theta functions, 


, z Hi{5 + X) 


H(5 + X) _ X_ 1 ^ X 1 n \ 


or 


z Hiid T \)H{8 T X) 5 
h "" HiU - \}H{ 


(5 + X) /bV 
[d -\)\a / 


( 11 ) 


At infinity, ? = x, X = 6. Put X = 6 - e. Then as t 
approaches zero we have 

Hm - HM) _ , 

It therefore follows from (Tl) that 

-irbH i(25)H(25) /'b\~K 


Limit „ .iwq2a)^^] /xy 
2Kkk'^ \aj 


( 12 ) 


At the origin, 3 = 0, and \ = K - 5. Put \ = K — d + e. 
We now get from (11) 


Limit - = 


2a AT//' 


0 e TrHi{2d)H( 




(13) 


Along the convex surface, DC, in Fig. 1, X = /c, where v 
varies from 0 at A to A' at C. With 


= be' 
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we find from (lOj that v and d are connected by the relation 


1 Hi(d iv)Ht8 + iv) t b 

- inH^s - ivj - 


H4j 


Along the concave surface, AB,r = a, and X = A' + iv, where 
V varies from 0 at A to K' at B. The relation between r and 
9 on this surface also is given by (T4). It follows that an}' 
radius of angle 6 meets the concave and convex surfaces at 
the same value of v. Along the end, BC, 


and 


X — iK' -b u. 


z — rc'“. 


and therefore along the end the relation between r and ii is 
given by 

r 0i(5 + u)i-)(h + u) /ir', 

h Qi{8 — — u) \a / ’ 


where u varies from 0 at C to K at B, and r from b to a. 

For numerical computation we may make use of the 
developments of the Theta functions in series. By the trans- 
formation theory of the Theta functions ive have 


OTV/.Hx I 

H(2u,qA, (16) 

in which the Eta function on the right is to be formed with q- 
replacing the q that is used in the Eta functions on the left, 
but keeping K the same. Similarly, 

0(«j0i(«) = (c){2u,q-). (17) 

XXT therefore get from (14) 

^ = 2 tan'i L — 4^ log-, (IS) 

K a 


H(u)Hi(ii) = 


( 


where L is given as the quotient of two rapidly converging 
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series, 


L = 


X ( •— COS (2n + 1) ^sinh (2n + 1 > 

Y. ( — sin \ ‘2n -f- ll^eosh i2n + 1) ^ 


( 19 ) 


K 

From (13) we find, by using (17). 

where 3/ is given bv 


K 


(20) 


M = 


^ *2)1 IT 

1 + E ( — l)'' 5 -'‘'cos (8 + u) 
1 + XI ( — l)" 5 -’‘'cos (6 — u) 


(21) 


In order to use equations tl2j and (13) we have the expansion, 
obtained by the aid of (16), 


Hi2o)H i(28) 




— 7r5 

gjj^ (2;j + 1) • (22) 


For the infinitely thin shell, a = 6, and the points B and C 
in Figs. 1 and 2 coincide. Therefore n = p, and from (4), 

/■ = 0 , k' = 1 . 

It follows that for the infinitely thin shell, 


K = 


•7 ’ 


K' = 


q = 0. 


From (S) we get 


5 = 


(23) 


and from (18) and (19), 


d 


tan.^ = tan^^tanh 2v, 


(24) 
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with r varying from 0 at to ^ at i? = C. For the infinitely 
thin shell (22) reduces to 

H(2oiHi'.2o) 1 . 

= :^ sin ft. '2,3) 

2. Let now the thick cylindrical shell have a charge Q on 
unit length. Taking 

X = o + 'Y. 

with cp as the real potential, the x-plane is shown in Fig. 3, 
and to transform it to the i-plane we have 


D 



Fig. 3. 


di it — r ■ t — 

As there is a jump in x of — 2-iQ when t passes from + x to 
— the constant C = —20. A solution of (26j that 
satisfies the conditions. 


X = 0 for t = i\ 

X = 2TriQ for t = m, 

ma3' be written 

X = 4/0 cos-i I” _ I ) • (27) 

ITing the substitution (3) this maj’ be put in the form, 


X = 4/0 cos ^ 


cn 8 sn X 
(sa- X — s'/i- 8) ' 



( 2 $) 
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The values of at the four points, D, C, B and .4, are given by 


t = 


^ = 


m n p 

2-Q 4Q cos""* cn d 4Q 


0 


If Qi be the charge on unit length of the convex surface, Q 2 on 
the concave surface, and Qs on both ends of the shell, these 
charges are given by 


Qi 



9 


TT 


cos~* 


CH 



Q2 



TT 


c/i S 

dJTy 


(29) 


Q, 


2Q cn- 5 + k' sn- 5 

COS""* T ^ 

X dn 0 


The electric intensity at any point of the s-plane may be 
obtained from ( 1 ) and (26). These give 


dx ^ _ Y I Y = — ^ - 

dz A -r z it - p ■ t - n)i' 

By the use of the substitution (3) this becomes 

dx _ 2Qdn Sen- d — dn- 6 sn- \ 
dz z dn X cn- d — dn- 5 sn- 5 


(30) 


(31) 


At z = --c , where X = 5, this approaches the correct value, 

dz z 


If (Ti be the surface density on the convex surface where X = iv, 
a-i on the concave surface, where X = if + iv, and 0-3 the 
surface density on the end where X = m + iK' , we find 

_ _Q S7i^6___ 1 — s«- 6 V 

4x5 cn 25 sn 6 cn 8 cn' v dn' v ’ 

_ ^ sn 25 dn- 5 — cn- 8 dn'“ v 

4x0 cn 28 sn 8 cn 8 k' cn' v dn' v ’ 

_ Q sn 28 dn- 8 — k- cn- 8 sn- u 

4x/’ cn 25 sn 5 cn 8 k- sn u cn u 


(32) 
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The accents on the elliptic functions indicate that they are to 
be formed with the complementary modulus, A'. 

From the results just obtained those for the infinitely thin 
shell maj' be derived by going to the degenerate case, A = 0. 
We must replace sn, cn by sin, cos; dn by 1: s/i' by tanh, and 
cn' and dn' by sech. r is given in terms of 6 bj" (24j and 5 is 
defined bj" (23). The surface density on the infinitely thin 
shell of radius b is then given by 


Q 


cosy zb 


( 


COS- y 


COS-y)' 


47r6 


/ .-.0 .,aV 

(^COS-y - COS-^ j 


where the upper sign refers to the convex and the lower sign to 
the concave surface. The given charge, Q, divides between 
these two surfaces in the ratio, obtained from (24), 


Qi _ ~ + O' 

Q-2 tt — a 


These results agree with tho.se found by Bickley for the 
infinitely thin shell. 

3. When the thick shell is placed in a uniform electric 
field along the T-axis the x-plane shown in Fig. 4. The 



point of equilibrium upon the shell is given by t = s. To 
transform the x- to the /-plane we have the difi'erential 
equation, 

(Jx ^ C{t - s) 
dt it — r • t — m)‘ 


( 33 ) 
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A solution of this equation that satisfies the conditions, 

X = 0 for t = /■ and for t = /«, 
is given by 

X — Cit — tn ■ t — r)'^ (34) 

together with 


Using the substitution (3) we may write (34) 

cn 28 sn X cn X 


X 


= 2nC 


(in 8 sn 28 sn- 8 — sir X 


(36) 


The constant C must be determined so that the potential 
at infinity shall be t? = — Fx + const., for a field F in the 
direction of the positive .r-axis. If we put X = § — e in (36j. 
and let « approach zero, we find, with the aid of (12), 

„ T:bFHii28)H{28) dn- 8 sn 28 / b\~K 

= — aav 


The values of 4/ at the four points D, C, B and A are now given 
by 


t = 


^ = 


m 

0 


2nC 


n 

cn 28 
dn 8 sn 28 


2nC 


P 

// cn 28 
dtp 8 sn 28 


r 


0 


The charges induced on unit lengths of the convex and con- 
ca^'e surfaces and the two ends may therefore be written 


-ttQi 

2'kQ-z 

-TrQi 


- 2nC 
2nC 


cn 28 

dn 8 sn 28 ’ 
cn 28 


= 2nC 


dip 8 sn 28 ’ 

, cn 28{dn- 8 - k') 
dtp 8 sn 28 


(38) 


For the position of the point of ecpiilibrium we find from 
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(5) and (35 ) 

, N 0 

bU-- A = — r-; :r^ • 

bir 0 — cir 0 

Oil the convex surface, X = ir, and so if the point of equi- 
librium is on this surface we must have 

, sn 0 

bH v = ^ • 

Cn 0 

This equation can be satisfied for a value of t between 0 and 
K' if sn 8 < cn 5. On the end, \ = tK' 5- u. so that if the 
point of eciuilibrium lies upon the end we must have 

cn 0 


This equation can be satisfied for a value of u between 0 and 
K if cn 8 < sn 8. In the limiting case, sn 5 = cn 8. or 
sn- 5 = 7, and the edge C is the point of equilibrium. For 
every modular angle there is one value of 5 less than K 2 
that satisfies the condition sn 8 = cn 8: with this value of 5 
and the given modular angle, eciuations (7; and (S) determine 
the dimensions of the shell for which the edge C is the point 
of equilibrium in a field along the .r-axis. The hydrodynam- 
ical interpretation of this is that if the .shell is placed in an 
infinite fluid flowing at infinity along the y-axis, the stream 
will divide at the edge C. The point of equilibrium can never 
lie upon the concave surface. For an infinitely thin shell the 
point of equilibrium lies upon the convex surface at an angle 0 
determined by 

0 .a 
tan.^ = sin • 

The electric intensity at any point in the ^-plane is deter- 
mined by 

dy _ nC (sn- 8 cn- X -{- cn- 8 sn- X)(cn- 8 — dn- 8 sn- X) 
dz 2z sn- 8 cn- 8 dn 8 dn X {sn- 8 — sn- X) '* 

By giving X its appropriate values on the three surfaces, the 
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surface density of the induced charge may be found from this 
expression. Since at 2 = ^ we must have 


dx 

dz 


-F, 


the constant nC, given by (37), may also be found by putting 
X = 5 - e in (39), and taking the limiting value, with the aid 
of (12) when e = 0. 

4. When the thick cylindrical shell is placed in a uniform 
electric field along the y-axis the complex potential is given by 

X = - iCt. 


The constant C must be determined so that the potential at 
infinity shall be = - Fy + const. Proceeding just as 
before, we find 


cn- 5 — d)i- 8 sn- X 
^ ~ 8{sn- 5 - 


(40) 


where Cn is again given by (37). 

The charges induced on unit lengths of the upper halves of 
the three surfaces are now given by 


47rQi = 
■irQ-i = 


cn 28 cn 5 

" sn 28 sn 8 dn 8 ’ 

9 f> cn 28 sn 8 
” sn 28 cn 8 dn''^ 8 ’ 


ArrQ'i 


k- cn 28 sn 8 cn 8 
sn 28 diC 8 


(41) 


These charges are all positive for a field in the direction of 
the positive j/-axis. The electric intensity at any point in 
the 2 -plane is determined by 

dx iCn sn X cn X cn- 8 — dn- 8 sn- X , . 

dz ~ z sn 8 cn 8 dn 8 dn X sn- 8 — sn- X 


Since at 2 = the electric intensity is given by 


clx 

dz 


= iF, 
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the constant nC in (42) may be determined by putting 
X = 5 — e and taking the limiting value, given by 112), vhen 
t = 0. The surface densities of the induced charge on the 
three surfaces may be expressed by substituting the appropri- 
ate values for X in (42). The points ,.4 and D, where X = A' 
and 0, are the only points of equilibrium. 

5. For the infinitely thin shell corresponding results are 
given by going to the degenerate case, f: = 0. The constant 
nC, given by ('37), becomes, with the use of i,23) and (25), 


nC = -bF cos-^ • 

Then the charge induced on unit length of the convex surface 
of the infinitelj' thin shell in a field along the .r-axis is, from 

(38) , given bv 

Q = sin 

with an equal and opposite charge induced on the concave 
surface. The surface density of the induced charge is, from 

(39) , given by 


<r = zb 


/ . • >« e\{ . e\- 

I *4 =F sin- cos 1 1 A zb cos I 


47r cos- w 


A 


where the upper sign refers to the convex and the lower to the 
concave surface, and -4 is an abbreviation for 

1 


A = (sin- 1 - sin- 0 


The surface density vanishes at the point of equilibrium, de- 
termined bv 


^6 .a 
tan ^ = sm ^ 


In a field along the y-axis the charge induced on unit length 
of the upper half of the infinitely thin shell is given by 

^ bF . a/ . a\ 

Q = sin ( 1 zb Sin ^ j , 
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where the upper -sign refers to the convex and the lower to the 
concave surface. The surface density of the induced charge 
is given by 

f(co4^"0 . 0 

“ dTT A 2 ■ 

f). tt'e shall next consider the problem of two ecpial thick 
cylindrical shells when they are placed symmetrically as 
shown in Fig. 3. The //-axis is now an axis of sjmimetry, as 



I k;, 


well the ./'-axis, and so we need con.sider only the region of 
the :-plane enclo'cd within the dotted lines. If the dotted 
line' co!i.'i-i entirely of eiiuipotentiah and lines of force we can 
■^nh-e the eh'ct r(Nt at ic proldmii'; connected with the two shells. 
This will be the case when the two .'hells have equal and 
ojipo'ite charge' and al'o when they have equal charges at 
the 'ame potential. 

Idle t laii'torniation of the »•- to the t-plane is gi\'en by 
equation 1 1 Init a' the .jump in ir at 0 and x is now ± i~ 2 
iii'tead of — the coii'tant .1 in that equation has the value 
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4 instead of 1. The relation (2) still holds, 
and (S) we now* have 

Instead of (7) 

log^ = K\Zi8) - ZlK - 8)\ 

1 (43) 

and 

tt/ 25 \ A b 

“ “2(' -v)- 

(44) 

Accordingly, in order to calculate log b a from the series (9) 
the right-hand side must be divided by 2. Instead of (11) 
we now ha^'e 

/ 2 V- A, (5 + \)Hi8 + X) /?)X 
\b) ^ Hi{8 - \)H{8 - X) Vo 7 

1 • (43) 


Putting X = 5 — we find 


Limit tz- = 

S— > iC 


Trb-Hi(28)H(2d) 

2A'W/‘ 



2-5 

A' 


(46) 


and putting \ = K — 8 + e, we find 


2 = 2a-Kkk'' / b\ ^ 
e ~ tH,(28)H{28)\u ) 


(47) 


These must now be used in place of (12) and (13). 

On the convex and concave surfaces the relation between 
d and V, taking the place of (14), is 


1 H(8 + iv)Hi(8 + u') 

^ ~ 2f - ir)Hil8 - ir) 

This may Itc computed from 

8 = tan~i L — y-log^, 
A a 


r b 
log - 
A ° a 


(4S) 


(49) 


where L is given by (19). In place of (1.3) and (20), on the 
end, we have 


/' (■) I 5 -j- M ) fc) 1 ( S 4“ w ) / 6 \ K 1/ ^ ^ ^ 

b- (4(5 — u) 6)ii5 — u)\a ) ' \n / ’ 


(.50) 


where 3/ is given by (21). 
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The electrostatic problems connected with two equal in- 
finitely thin shells were solved in a recent paper in these 
Proceedings,^ and the results there obtained may be derived 
from those in this paper by going to the degenerate case, 
Ic = 0. For the infiniteh' thin shells (44) gives 

25 = I - o, 

(49) and (19) give 

tan 6 = tan a tanh 2i', 

while (22 j is now 

H{28)Hi(28) 1 . 

sin 2a. 

7. We shall first suppose that the shell on the right has a 
charge Q per unit length, at potential and the shell on the 
left a charge — Q at potential — V. The y-axis is now the 
equipotential y = 0, and the .r-axis is a line of force. We 
shall take ;/' = 0 from 0 to *4, and = 2-irQ from D to ^ . 
The x-plane is shown in Fig. 6, and to transform it to the 


oo D 


OO 

m 

o 

A 


0 A 


Fig. 6. 


bplane we have the differential equation 


dx ^ C 

dt {t ■ t — r ■ t — m}‘ 


(51) 


In order to integrate this eciuation we shall use the substitution 


t = r sn- Xi, 

‘ I‘njcmhn(j6 Amcriran Fltd<i!.uphical SocLdij, FXXX'I, p. 251, 1936. 


(52) 
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with a modulus ki determined bj' 


kc = 


in 


(53 ) 


The subscript 1 is used to indicate that the elliptic functions 
are to the modulus ki in order to distinguish them from those 
to the modulus k that are used in defining the shells. A 
solution of (olj satisfpng the conditions 


IS 


t = 

m r 

0 

X 

Xi = 

Ax + tAx' Ax 

0 

fAx' 

X = 

F + 2TriQ T' 

0 

'2'nriQ 


'2tQ 




X - rr j Xi. 




The constant C has the value given by 

tQ 


C = 




and 


Q K: 


T 'IttKi 


Since the difference of potential between the two shells is 2T 
the capacity' of unit length of the condenser formed by them is 


i 


(55) 


where 


tA': ' 


qi = e 

From t54) and (5) we find for the relation between the modulus 
A-’i and the complementary modulus, k', 

,sn" d 


A-x = k' 


cn- d 


(56) 


For two infinitely thin shells this gives 

, 1 — sin a 

"" 1 + sin a ’ 

which, in the previous paper, was denoted by A. 
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The following table shows the effect of finite thickness on 
the capacity of a condenser consisting of two eciual shells. 
The first and second columns give the modular angle and the 
value oi 8 K used in defining the shells. The third and fourth 
columns give the ratio b a and the angle a. These are com- 
puted from ecpiations i43) and (44). The fifth column gives 
the capacity of unit length of the condenser formed of the 
thick shells, and the last column that for infiniteh' thin shells. 


A 

0 K 

h n 

a 

-S 


S9" 

1 '90 

1.2300 

84= 34' 3 

. 0.5.597 

0.3792 

89 = 

2 90 

1 ..5094 

79= 10'.9 

.4893 

.3091 

89= 

1,3 

4 6483 1 

4= 33' 2 

.1644 

.0638 

88° 

1,90 

1 1.533 j 

.8.5’ 13'.C 

i .3384 

,3929 

88= 

2,90 1 

1,3328 i 

80’ 32' 8 

1 .4680 

.3228 

87= 

1 90 

1.1192 ; 

S3’ 39'.6 

; .3266 

.4019 

87= 

2 90 

1.2.513 I 

81= 20'.6 

1 .4363 

.3318 

87= 

3 90 

1.3967 

77’ 3' 9 

,41,53 

.2908 

So’ 

1 90 

1.0812 

86= 9' 8 

; .3136 

.4144 

So’ 

.3,90 

1.4603 

71= 3'.! 

: .3498 

.2318 

75 = 

1 90 

1 0249 

87= 11'.2 

: .4913 

.4438 

75= 

5 90 

1.1277 

76’ 1'.4 

.3280 

.2829 

75 = 

2 9 

1.3938 

39’ I'.l 

: .1810 

.1446 

90= 

1 90 

1.0066 

87= 42'.4 

i .4834 

.4663 

45’ 

1 90 

1.0016 

87= .54'.4 

.4811 

,4737 

45 = 

3 90 

1.0081 

79= 32'.3 

1 .3178 

.312.5 


1 


On all the surfaces of the shell the value of Xi is 

Ai = Ki + ii'i, 


where Vi = 0 at T and Ci = iv/ at D. Let r/ be the value of 
vi at (', where t = n, and r/' its value at B where t = p. 
Then we get, from (53) and (5), 


dn' I'l 
dn' n" 



k' .sn 0 
cn 0 dn 8 ' 
sn 8 dn 8 
cn 8 


+ i\" = AT'. 


It follows that 
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and since r/' is less than e/ we must have r/' less than iv/, 2. 
^\'e now find for the four points, D, C, B and .4, in Fig. 5 


t = ni 


n p r 


Xi = A'l + /A'/ 
^ = -IttQ 


Ai + A/ 




t'l 


Ai 4- 

2^Q 


- 

A/ 


Ai 

0 


If we call the charges on unit lengths of the convex and con- 
cave surfaces, Qi and Q-^, and on the two ends, Qs, we find 



XVhen the two thick shells form a condenser the charges on the 
convex and concave surfaces are equal ; this same property was 
found for the infinitely thin shells. 

In order to calculate I'l" we may use the .series 


dn' Vi = ; 7 ^sech : 


2Kd 2Ki 

O- 




fii- 


<B 


— 1 co.sh C2n - 




By writing 


dn' V," = Cl, 

we get as a first approximation 

cosh t'l" = — ■ 

Cl 


Since c/' is less than A/ 2 this will be a good approximation if 
the modulus ki is very small. For larger values of the modu- 
lus A’l the method of successive approximations may be used. 

The following table shows the distribution of the charges 
on the three surfaces for some of the shells used in the former 
table. 
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b!a 

1 

i 

Oi Qi 

1 


1 

Q Q 

; 0 

1.0016 

87= 54'.4 

I 

0.4S2 

i 0.036 

1,0066 

S7= 42' 4 

i 

.464 

072 

l.OOSl 

f 79= 32' 3 


.473 

i .0.34 

1.0249 

87= 11' 2 

1 

.430 

,140 

1.0812 

86= 9'.S 

1 

.380 

' .240 

1.1277 

76= 1'.4 

1 

.397 

.206 

1,2300 

84= 34'.3 


.317 

.366 

1 460.3 : 

71= 5'.1 


.327 

, ,346 

The electric intensity at any point of the 

2 -plane is given by 

dx 

- X + iY = 

2C( 

t 

V 

dz 

z 1 

t — p ■ t 

- m) ■ 


This may be written, using the substitution (3) and the rela- 
tions given in (5), 

dx ttQ sn 2S 

dz zKi sn- h cn'25 

(cn- d — d7i- 5 sn-'K)Hsn- d — sn-\)^ 

^ ^ (='■> 

On the convex surface, X = fr; on the concave surface, X = iv 
-b iv: and on the end, X = iK' + u. The electric intensity 
vanishes only at 2 = x, where X = 6. The surface density 
at any point of the shell may be found from this expression for 
the electric intensity. At the points where any radius meets 
the concave and convex surfaces the surface densities are 
inversely proportional to the radii of these surfaces. 

On the end, BC, of the shell, X = iK' + u. From (50) we 
find that the point on the end corresponding to « = K 2 is 
that for which r = {ah)--, the geometric mean of the radii of the 
two surfaces. The surface density at this point is given by 

Q sn 25 1 - (1 - k') sn^ h 

^ sn- 6 dn- 5 cn 28 (1 — k')' 

This becomes infinite only for k' = 1, that is, for an infinitely 
thin shell. At the edges, B and C, the surface density is 
infinite. 
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When the two .-shells are at the same i)otential they ha\’e 
equal eharo’es, Q, of the same sign. The //-axis is now a line 
of force, as is the .r-axis. The transformation of the x- to the 
f-plane is given by with the same value, C = ~ 2Q, for 
the constant. The solution of this equation is given by (27). 
Equations (29) give the distribution of the charges on the three 
surfaces. 

In place of (31) the electric intensity is now given by 

dx _ 2Q sn 28 cn- 8 — dn- 8 sn- X 
dz z sn 8 cn 8 cn 28 dn X 

At 2 = zc , where X = 5, this gives 

dz 


which is the right value for a charge 2Q within a finite distance 
of the origin. The electric intensity vanishes at the origin 
where X = K — 5. 

For any charges, Qi and Qi, on the two shells the solution 
may be obtained by addition of the two solutions that have 
been given. We merely need to add the solution for the case 
of two eciual and opposite charges, ± i(?i — QA 2. to that for 
two equal charges of the same sign, (Qi + f/H 2. The differ- 
ence of potential between the two shells is now 2F, the same 
as that in the first case. 

S. XX'hen the two thick shells are placed in a uniform elec- 
tric field along the .r-axis there are two cases to consider. We 
shall first suppose that the two shells are insulated from each 
other and that 2T' is the difference of potential between them. 
XX’e consider only the induced charges. The y-plane is similar 
to that shown in Fig. 4 except that we have only one quadrant 
of the whole plane. To transform the x- fo the f-plane we 
have the equation 


dx C(t — s) 

dt ~ (t ■ t — r ■ t — 


(59) 


Using the substitution (52) the solution that satisfies the 
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conditions 


is 


i = 0 

Xi = 0 


/• »i 

Ki Ki + iKi 

- - T' 


= 2C//?i 


2K,K 


, Xi 


For the point of equilibrium, t = s, we find 


1 - ^ 

m ~ K,' ’ 


(60) 


and the difference of potential between the two shells is given 
by 


The constant C, determined so that the potential at infinity 
shall be (^ = — F.v + const., is given by 

2C0b = - hFdn 

V cn 25 / 


The electric intensity is giA'en by 

cjx _ 2Cti^ (ai- 5 — dn- 5 sn- X) ' 

dz zKi' sn- 5 (ctr 5 — dn- 5 sn- o) dn X isn- 5 — sn- Xj = 

X — El'} sir 6 cn- 5 

— iKi sir 6 dn- 5 — Ed cir 8) sir X]], 

and from this the surface density of the induced charge upon 
the shell may be determined. 

For the point of equilibrium, we can write 

s _ El' cn- 8 
n Ki' sir 8 dii- 8 

.5-, a may be equal to, greater than or le.ss than unity. If it be 
equal to unity then the edge C, where X = IK', is the point of 
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e([iulihrium. If .v n les- than unity the point of equilibrium 
lies on the end, BC: and if it be greater than unity it lies on 
the eoiu'ex surface, L'D. .Since 

•i’ El cir 0 dn- o 

and this is alwaA's greater than unity, the point of equilibrium 
can nexer lie upon the concave surface nor at the edge B. 

In order to find the charges induced on the three surfaces 
from 1 ^, the imaginar}' part of x, in (bOj, we have, on the shell, 

Xi = Ki + u'l. 


and i'l varies from 0 at -d to Ki at D. Its values at B and C 
have been found in Art. 7. In order to evaluate Z\\i) on the 
.shell with the aid of the tables, we write 

ZiKi + u'l) = iZiKi i'l. A'lb — ^ ! ■ 

Or we may use the series 


rr , ■ '2-i ^ , gi" . , n-Vi 

Z(Ai + ii'ij = < - D" :j -^smh-^ 

All i — Qi Ai 


to compute the value of Z(Xi). 

XX"e next assume that the two shells are at the same poten- 
tial in the field along the .r-axis. The equation for transform- 
ing the X- to the f-plane is again (.50), but the conditions to be 
satisfied are now 


t = m r 0 

Xi = /vi -|- ^Ai^ Ai 0 

X = 0 — 'IttlQ — ‘2-iQ 

The solution is given b\' 

X = - 2TriQ - dAiQZiXi). 

Q is the charge induced on unit length of the right-hand shell 
and an equal and opposite charge is induced on the other shell, 
Q is gi\-en by the equation 

I 

m-‘ 
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The constant C is given by tOl). The point of equilibrium, 
t = s, is given bv 

— 

tn A 1 

This maj’ be written 



Since s r is always less than unity, the point of equilibrium 
lies on the x-axis between the origin and the point A. There 
is another point of equilibrium at an equal distance from the 
origin on the negative x-axis. 

The electric intensity when the two shells are at the same 
potential is given by 

(lx _ 2Cn'‘ (cn- 8 — dn- 5 sn- Xjt 

dz zKi sn- 8 (cn- 8 — sn- 8 dn- 8) dn X (sn- 8 — sn- \)^ 

X [_Ei sn- 8 cn- 8 — \Ki sn- 8 dn- 8 

— (Ki — El) cn- 5} sn- X]. 

From this the surface density of the induced charges may be 
determined. 

The complex potential for a field along the y-axis is given by 

— _ nrv' - (cn- 8 — dn- 8 sn- X)'‘ 

^ dn 8 {sn- 8 — sn- X)^ 

In order that the potential at infinity shall he tp = — Fy 
+ const, the constant C must have the value given by (61). 
The electric intensity is now given by 

dx _ iCn'- (cn- 8 — dn- 8 sn- X)b s» X cn X 
dz z sn 8 cn. 8 (sn- 8 — sn- X)^ dn X 

The points A and D are the only points of equilibrium 
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Abstract 

A\”hen plane electric waves of very high frequency are guided b_v any system 
of cylindrical conductors, the axes of the cylinders being normal to the plane of 
the waves, an approximate value for the resistance of unit length of one of the 
cylinders is given by the expression, 



<T is the surface density of the charge on the conductor in the corresponding 
problem of the distribution of electricity on the cylinders, the integrals being 
taken around the contour of the cylinder in the plane of the waves, t is the 
specific resistance of the conductor, m its magnetic permeability, and p is equal to 
2ir times the number of vibrations per second 

The only problems for which a solution has been obtained for any frequency 
are those of two coa.xial circular cylinders and two parallel circular cylinders ex- 
ternal to each other. It is shown that the limiting values fur high frequencies 
deduced from these solutions are the same as those given by the expression quoted 
above. This is then applied to some problems for which the general solution has 
not been obtained, but for which the corresponding electrostatic problems have 
been solved. These problems are those of two circular cylinders, one inside the 
other, but placed eccentrically; two semi-circular cylinders separated a .short 
distance; and two thick circular cylindrical shells. 

The self-inductance and capacity of unit length of circuits formed of two of 
these cylinders are also given. 


1. If plane electric waves are guided by any cylinders of 
perfect conductivity, the axes of the cylinders being perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the waves, the electric force terminates 
normally upon the cylindrical surfaces; there is no component 
of electric force in the axial direction. Under these conditions 
we can speak of a charge on the surface of the cylinders and a 
surface current upon them. If v be the velocity of propaga- 
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tion, and a the surface density of the charge, the surface cur- 
rent density is given by va. The component of magnetic 
force in the plane of the waves tangential to the cylinders is 
discontinuous at their surfaces: just outside the surface the 
tangential component of the magnetic force is given by 

H = 47rrtr. 

According to Poynting's theorem there is no flow of energy 
into the conductors and so there is no dissipation. 

If the conductivity of the conductors is not perfect, but the 
periodic time very small, there is an effective thickness, h, 
just within the surface of the conductors, in which the whole 
current may be supposed to flow. This thickness is given by ^ 



where t is the specific resistance, g the permeability and 2t'p 
the periodic time. Inside this layer there is therefore an a.xial 
electric force; and as the latter mast be continuous at the 
surface, just outside the cylinder it is given by 



By Poynting's theorem there is now a flow of energy per unit 
of time and unit of length into the conductor given by 

f/.y is an element of length of the contour of the cylinder and 
the integration is taken completely around it in the plane of 
the wave. But we have also, 

ir = RC-, 

where R is the resistance of unit length of the conductor and 
P the current, bince 

f' = ^ err ds = vQ, 

‘ JpB!!", EUcirtcity am! Mntjnt ttsm^ Art. o37. 
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Q being the charge per unit length, we get 

r a'ds 

R = {‘IirfjiTp ) '■ — • (2) 

If, therefore, the electrostatic problem of determining the 
surface density of the charge on a cylinder has been solved, 
equation i'2) may be used to determine its resistance to cur- 
rents of high frequency. 

Equation (2) has been used by Cockcroft ^ to calculate 
the high-frequency resistance of a single conductor of rectan- 
gular cross-section. The same method was used by Butter- 
worth - to get the high-freciuency resistance of two parallel 
circular cylinders with the currents in the same direction. 
And ►Strutt used this method to hnd the high-frequency re- 
sistance of a single cylinder with an elliptical cross-section. 

If the electric waves are guided by two cylinders, one of 
which forms the return for the other, the capacity, S. and the 
self-inductance, Li, both per unit length of the circuit, are, in 
the case of perfect conductivity, related by 

LlS = CyU, 

c being the dielectric constant and g the permeability of the 
medium. The solution of the electrostatic problem gives »S, 
and therefore Li may be found. But if the conductivity be 
not perfect, there will be a small addition to the magnetic 
energy contributed by the field inside the conductor. Inside 
the conductor the magnetic force may be taken to be 

H = i/oc-' h 

where 2 is measured normally inwards from the boundary, ar cl 

Hu = iTTl'a-, 

the magnetic force at the surface. The magnetic energy in- 

“ Fracicdings uf Iht Roynl Sitcitbj, 122, p. o33, 192S. 

- ProcttdiiLga of tfit Royal SocuAy^ 107, p. 700, 1925. 

^ Annaltfi dtf J^hy>-ik, 85, p. 781, 1928. 
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side unit length of the cylinder of permeability /xi is therefore 



1 

2 p 


In the return conductor there is a similar amount of energy 
with R 2 replacing Ri. The magnetic energy in the conductors 
contributes a term L.v-Q-'pI to the whole magnetic energy, 
and therefore, 

L. = . ( 4 ) 

P 

The self-inductance of unit length of the circuit is now 

L = Li L-i, (5) 


where Li is given by (3) and by (4). 


Two Parallel Circular Cylinders, External to Each 
Other, Carrying Equal and Opposite Currents 

2, Let a, b be the radii of the two cylinders and 2d the 
distance between their axes so that 2d > a + b. The 
transformation, 

2 = if cot 5 ( 6 ) 

where w = u + ir, with r = a and r = — d, yields two circles 
of radii 

a =/cosechQ;, , 

h = J cosech 3 , ^ 

Their centers are at a distance 2d apart, where 

2d = /(coth OL + coth /3). 

If, therefore, we take the complex potential, 

X = </> + ;> = L4ic, 

iS will have constant values on each of the two circles. The 
difference of potential between them is 


= — -4(a -f- d) 
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and the charge on unit length of the cylinder of radius a is 

Q = - U, 

with an ecjual and opposite charge on unit length of the 
cylinder of radius h. Thus the capacity of unit length of the 
pair of CA'linders is 


2(q: + d) 


’‘I™*'' I Wh — ) 


where c is the dielectric constant of the medium between the 
cylinders. 

The electric intensity is given by 
dx 2Q 

— = — ,1 - eos ir), 

and so the surface density on the cylinder of radius a is 


a = (cosh a — cos ■«). 
-~J 


As the element of arc is 


cosh a — cos u ' 


we find 


J (T- dS = ~ 


Therefore by (2) the resistance of this cylinder per unit of 
length is given by 

Ti T X t ha , ^ , 

7?i = {2irniTip)‘ , (b) 


where the subscript 1 refers to the ctdinder of radius a. 
Similarly, the resistance of unit length of the cjdinder of 
radius b is given by 

„ . coth i3 

R-z = {2iriizTzp)^- ■ 


( 9 ) 
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In terms of the dimensions of the cylinders we find, 

4f/- + _ 52) 


coth a = 
coth d = 


[16d’ - 8d-(a'’ + b-) + (a- - ¥)-[' 
id- — (a- — b-) 

116 d^ - SdHa^ + b-) + {a- - b-y]^ 


( 10 ) 


The resistance of the circuit consisting of unit lengths of the 
two cylinders is now, 

R = Ri-y R,. (11) 


If a = b, = fi- 2 , and ti = r^, so that the two cylinders 
have equal radii and are made of similar materials, the re- 
sistance of the circuit given by (11) is the same as the first 
and most important term in the result given by (Mied Snow,- 
in a wholly different way, obtained (11) for wires of equal radii 
but different materials. 

Our expression for the self-inductance of unit length of the 
circuit, (5), gives for conductors of equal radii and similar 
materials the first two terms of (Mie’s result. (Nlie gives a 
third term which, for sufficiently high frequencies, is negli- 
gible. Snow (I.C., Eq. (141)) obtained the same result as (5) 
when applied to cylinders of equal radii. 


C’lRcrLAE Cylinder Parallel to an Infinite Plane 
C’ONDL'CTOR 

3. If, in the case just considered, the two cylinders have 
eciual radii and equal and opposite charges, the infinite plane 
perpendicular to and bisecting the line of centers is an equi- 
potential surface. On this plane w = ii, and u varies from it 
at the origin to 0 at infinity. The difference of potential 
between the cylinder and the plane is — Aa, and the charge on 
unit length of the cylinder is — T '2, with an equal and oppo- 
site charge on unit length of the plane. Hence the capacity 

’■ Annahn (kr Phytik, 2, p. 230, 1900. Eq. (62). 

2 Priicn-dimjs (if thr Inta'iiatiunal Mcitheinatical Congrtss held at Toronto, 1924, 
Vcl. 11 , p. 212, Eq (140;. 
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of unit length of the circuit consisting of cylinder and plane is 


aS’ = 


(■ 


c being the dielectric constant of the medium, and 

. d 

cosh a = - , 
a 


where d is the distance of the axis of the cylinder of radius a 
from the plane. The surface density on the plane is given by 

Q 

a = -wT- * 1 ~ <'Os n ) , 

IttJ ■ 

and the element of length by 

f dll 

(Is = 

1 — cos u 


Without changing the solution on the side of the plane con- 
taining the cylinder we may suppose the plane to be the 
bounding surface of a semi-infinite conductor. So we have 
or the plane, 


/ 


cr- ds = v^yCOth a. 

2~d 


The resistance of unit length of the plane is accordingly, 


where 


Ri = CiTT/.ior-ip) ■■ 


coth a 
^2^ 


eoth a 


d 

id- — «-)' 


The resistance of unit length of the wire, Ri, is given by (S), 
and then + i?-: gives the resistance of unit length of the 
circuit. If the radius of the wire. a. is small compared with 
its distance from the plane, d, coth a is nearly unity, and we 
get the same result that was obtained by Snow ‘ for the prob- 
lem of a horizontal antenna above the conducting earth. 

' L r , Equation (143'. 
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The self-inductance of unit length of the circuit is given by 


L = 


-m + 


T i?-' 


where y is the permeability of the medium, 
write, 


« 


= log 


(J + id- 
a 



We can also 


Two C’lKcrLAR Cylixders, One Inside the Other, 
Carrying Equal and Opposite Currents 

■i. The tran.sformation (6j, with r = a and v = 3, gives two 
circles of radii a and 6, given by (7), with their centers at a 
distance cl, given by 

d = /('coth 3 — coth a). 

This is the case of a cylindrical core, of radius a, surrounded 
by a cylindrical sheath, of internal radius 6, with their axes 
at a distance d apart. The thickness of the sheath is im- 
material provided it be greater than the thickness of the skin 
given by (1). The resistances of the core, per unit length, 7?i, 
and of the sheath, 7?.>, are given by IS) and (9), but we now 
have in place of (TOj, 


coth a = 
coth 3 = 


b- - - cC 


i (6- - a-f -f d’ - 2fC( «- -f b-) 1 5 ’ 
b'^ - + cP 


'3b- ~ a-)- -f d^ - 2cC(«- -f b-)\ 
Ihe capacity of unit length, .S', is given bv 

c 


.S' = 


vhere 


cosh (a — 3) 


2{a - 3) ’ 

P + b- - d- 


2ab 


Therefore the self-inductance of unit length of the cir< 


cuit 
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formed of core and sheath is given by 

. / Ri + 

L — 2ju(q; — i3) -p ~ ■ 

If d = 0, the core and sheath are coaxial and the problem 
reduces to that of the submarine cable. When d = 0, a and 
d are infinite, coth a = coth 3 = 1, while 

, . + b- 

cosh (a — 3) = — r — ■ 


The latter equation may be written, 

b 

a - 3 = log- 


Therefore for the coa.xial core and sheath the resistance of 
unit length of the circuit is 


(‘IirniTip)'- , {'Iviitr-ip)'- _ 
■lira ^ -lirh 


R-2, 


( 12 ) 


and the self-inductance is 

I = 2glog- + -- (13) 

^ a p 

Equations fl2) and (13) are the limiting values for high fre- 
quencies that come from the complete solution of the problem 
of the cable. ^ 

The effect of increasing d, the distance between the axes 
of the core and sheath, is to increase the resistance and 
capacity and to decrease the self-inductance of the circuit. 


Two Sepaeated Semi-Circular C'ylixders 

5. In a paper just preceding this one in these Proceedings,’’ 
the distribution of electricity on two cylinders that have ap- 
proximately semi-circular cross-sections, and are separated a 

' J. .1. Thomson. Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetism, Art. 274, 
Eqs. (42 1 and (43 1 . Heaviside, Electrical Papers, Vol. 2, p. 193. 

-■'The Distribution of Electricity on Two Cylinders.” Thi> paper is 
referred to as I. 
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short distance, was found. Figure 8, in I, is a fair representa- 
tion of what would be obtained by cutting a circular cylinder 
by a plane passing through its axis, separating the two halves 
a short distance, and rounding off the sharp corners. For two 
such cylinders with equal and opposite charges the surface 
density was found in I (66) to be given by 

-JLi 

o- ■2K'^’ 


where Q is the charge on unit length of the positive cylinders, 
K' the complete elliptic integral of the first kind to the modu- 
lus Ic', and h is given, for very small modular angles, by the 
ecjuation, 

1) 


In this. 


_l 1 ST' 2F(A^' 

f-h-~ K'- K' (l-f r-j- 


V = qC-'2 


where v defines the position of a point on the cylinder and 
varies from 0 to K'. For very small modular angles we may 
use the approximations. 


q = r 


k- 

K . ^ — JA , ' . 


1(3 


The radius of the circular cylinder is /, and the separation, 
2.ri„ between the two hahes, is given by 


2 . 1-0 


/ 2K’ 

The element of arc is ch = dv'h, and so we find. 




fl + T'-) f/F 


26r- -h = ’ 

in which h is an abbreviation for 

6 = 1+ SATA" - 1). 

By the change of variable, F- = x, the integral becomes a 
standard form: since q and qK' are negligible in comparison 
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with unity, we get 


I 


a- ds = 


Q-^ 


7l0g; 


SfK' 


The high-frequency resistance of unit length of a circuit con- 
sisting of two such approximately semi-circular cylinders, 
when one of them is the return for the other, is therefore, 
by (2), 

R = \ {2irniTip)‘ -J- ( 27rg2'r-2p,) - ! y , 

where 


B g^.,lo: 


'q-il + b) 


The expression for the resistance has been written as the 
sum of two terms to allow for making the two cylinders of 
different materials. 

The largest modulus that can be used with our approxima- 
tions is k = 10~h The following table gives the values of the 
factor B, as well as the relati\'e separation, 2.ro /, of the two 


h 

10-3 
10-3 . 
10-12 


0 . . 


B 

0.4172 

4444 

.4002 


ix, : 

0 1S94 
.1031 
0541 

0 


cylinders. The resistance of the circuit is therefore increased 
by bringing the two cylinders nearer together. 

The capacity of unit length of a condenser consisting of the 
two cylinders was found in I (03), and is, with ct = d = 1.2, 


& = 


cK' 
'IttK ’ 


putting in c, the dielectric constant of the medium. There- 
fore, by (,3) the high-frequency self-inductance of unit length 
of the circuit is given by 


2;rgfv R 



+ 


R 

p' 
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If instead of a circuit consisting of two equal, nearly 
semi-circular cylinders with equal and opposite currents 
flowing in them, the currents are in the same direction in both 
cj’linders, the electrostatic surface-density is given by I (69j, 
in which Q'2 is the charge on unit length of either cylinder. 
With the same approximations for small modular angles, we 
now find, 


/ 


a- (Is 


K') [ 1 + - 1 ) I 


The resistance per unit length of the conductor consisting of 
the two separated approximately semi-circular cylinders is 
therefore given by 


R 
If k 


(-TTurp )- sin ^ j ^ 4A''(A" - 1) )' ' 
0, this becomes 


R = 

-T^J 


the high-frequency resistance of a single circular cylinder of 
radius /. 

Tavo Thick Ca'lixdrical Shells 

6. As a final example Ave shall consider the tAA'O cylinders 
obtained by cutting a tube, the external and internal radii of 
which are h and a, by two planes passing through the axis of 
the tube and inclined to each other at an angle tt — 2a. If 
the portions of the tube included within the tAAO planes be 
removed, the remaining portions form two thick cy lio rlrica] 
shells, each subtending an angle 2a at the axis. The electro- 
static problem of the distribution of electricity on these shells 
Avas solved in a recent paper. ^ When the tAvo shells have 
equal and opposite charges, ± Q, the electric intensity is giA’en 
by II (57 j, 

25 isn- 5 — s/i- X)'(cn - 6 - dn- S sn- 
dz zKi sn- 8 cn 2S ~ dn X ’ 


'■ ••Electrostatic Prublem- Connected with Thick Cylindrical Shells.'' This 
paper will be referred to as II. 
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From II (G) we get, dividing by 2 because that equation refers 
to a single shell, 


the = ~ + idd = 


2 sii- 5 cri- 0 cn '25 dn- X dX 
■•sii '2o'sn- 0 — sn- \ )tcn- 5 — dn- 5 ti/i- X) 


On the convex surface, r = b, and X = iv, where r varies from 
0 to K'. On the concave surface, r = a, and X = iv + ir. 
where r varies from 0 to K'. So we find, 


/ 


a- (/« 


Q-K' cn- osn 28 
ibKi'-fin- Sen 28’ 


where the integration is extended over the whole convex sur- 
face of one of the shells. We get the same result for the 
integral taken over the concave surface except that b is 
replaced by a. 

Over the ends, X = iK' -|- u, where u varies from 0 to K. 
Integrating over the two ends we find, 

F _ Q- cn- 0 sn 28 fin 

J ^ Sen 25 Ju r 


If the shell is not too thick, the error made by substituting 
for r in the integral its value for u = iv 2 will be small. 
This value is r = (a6)h The high-frequency resistance of 
unit length of the circuit consisting of the two shells when 
one forms the return for the other is therefore given by 


(2ivjsT'p)dl sn '28 
'2bK/df, cn '28 




The resistance is infinite for infinitely thin shells for which 
ft = 0, iv' = =c . The modulus Aq is given by 


A-i = A-' 


sn- 8 
cn- 5 


The following table shows how the high-frequency re- 
sistance varies for circuits formed of shells of different dimen- 
sions. The first column gives the ratio b,a of the external to 
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the internal radii of the sihells; the second column gives the 
angle a subtended by half a shell at the axis; the last column 
gives the quantity, 


{‘lirixTiJ)'- ’ 

E being the high-frequency resistance of unit length of the 
circuit . 


b n 

a 

R' 

l..j094 

.... 79" 10' 9 

0.9473 

1.2300 

. . .34= 34' 3 

1.294S 

1.1. 1.33 

. So" 1-3'. 0 

1.4269 

1.0S12 

. SO’ 9'.S 

1.6.39S 

1.0249 

. S7=11'2 

2.0S09 


For currents flowing in the same direction along the two 
cylindrical shells, the solution of the electrostatic problem is 
given by II (58). The electric intensity is now 

dx _ 2Qsn 25(cn- 5 — dn- 8 sn- X) 
dz z sii 0 cn 5 cn 25 dn X 


The evaluation of the integral in 12) for the coin-ex and con- 
cave surfaces and for the ends requires the three complete 
elliptic integrals of the third kind, given by, 


Ju 1 — SU- 5 dn r cn 8 dn 8 \ 2K ' j 

r^’ dv 

.A) f,n" 5 -1- 


cn- 0 .svi ' r 

= K' + 


cn 8 


.-in 5 dn 8 \ 2 


1 TtS 1 

T ~ - K Z{8) \, 


2K 


du j .s’H 6 ^ ] 

Jij 1 — k'- sn- 5 sn- u [ ^ cn 8 dn j 

The accents on the elliptic functions denote that the comple- 
mentary modulus, //, is to be used. For the high-frequency 
resistance, E, of unit length of the two cylindrical shells, 
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with the currents in the same direction, we find. 


bR 


5 I 
K I 


l2u IdTp}- ilT I V / 

1 I (In'- 8 an '25 I ! / , , b\ / b\ - ,, 

+ o“ 2Zi 0) ( 1 + A' + - A 

2~- I cn 2o I i V « / \ « / 


If 5 = 0, « = W, and the two shells form a complete circular 
cylinder of radius ft; its high-frequency resistance accordingly 
is given bv 
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Abstract 

The paper follotvs Poor Richard in rallyina some of the follies of the da>'. 

If we could reincarnate Benjamin Franklin in this age — 
and almost anything is possible with him — it is conceivable 
that he would use his inspired sense on our illusions. 

He had none of his own, though his age had its quota: 
as when a lady should enca.se her form divine in a tent of 
crinoline, and tea should be drunk from a slippery saucer. 

But we may conjecture what he would say now. to our 
crowding illusions that, in the words of the song of his day, 
fill “a world turned upside-down." 

Our dinners are served to us in the dark. To be sure, 
four or more candles shed an illusive light on the darkened 
dishes and the shadowy faces: but the light is not vouchsafed 
for distinguishing the — I had almost said, ‘‘funeral baked 
meats.” This it may be is what a hostess designs. Critical 
or invidious views are thus turned aside and you eat often 
without distinguishing between the soup and the salad. 
C’onversation assumes the hush of decorum, and the inarticu- 
late are thus placed on a polite plane with the ninible-tongued. 

But in the railway diner there is no lack of light or of 
information. The bill-of-fare is blatant with its offerings. 
You may have milk-fed chicken or you may choose sugar- 
cured ham. Xothing is what it .seems. You conjecture, but 
are never told, whether chickens really prefer to be fed on 
milk, though you have never known one to be so fed: or 
whether feeding milk to chickens improves them as morsels 
of diet; or whether, in fact, you are at all sure your appetite 
is stimulated by your being informed of the kind of nourish- 
ment chickens take. 
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And the same is true, I suppose, of sugar-c-ured ham. If 
you are skeptical at all about the cui-e of ham from some 
unfortunate malady, you may rest at ease, for the cure 
apparently concerns its seasoning, not its health. 

But why you should be allured to eat by adjectives which 
you can not verify, and of which the ^'irtue is not apparent, 
only illusion can answer. 

And as you try to eat to the rhythm of the wheels, you 
are also suffering another illusion, which has. perhaps, some 
very unfavorable effects. The air from conditioning gadgets 
is blowing on your neck and giving you a congested head 
and nose. The stream of conditioned air cannot be cut off 
because convinced victims believe in it. And with your 
milk-fed chicken and sugar-cured ham you imbibe a more 
realistic effect called the flu. 

So, too, it is with the air-conditioned building, made 
usually of glass. Whether the pipes inside are concealed, as 
in all practical houses so far known, is left to the caprice of 
an architect who insists on being original and independent. 

We may conceive of such a structure using exposed glass 
water and waste pipes through which the man on the floor 
below may gauge the health of his associate of the floor 
above — a convenience, but not so friendly as the accustomed 
hand-shake and inquiry. 

.\nd returning to the table of daily meals, it seems that 
kni^■es which we used to associate with cutting, are now an 
ornament of the table, dissociated from any such function, 
which may be in the nature of guarding a guest from a 
bleeding finger, but is, in reality, only another way of de- 
ceiving ourselves with gentle untruth. 

.\11 this would of course have engaged the penetrating 
Poor Richard had his day gone as has ours. He would have 
inquired why it is that dogs don’t bite. Like some of the 
incredulous amongst us, he would have supposed they did 
bite. But he would have been assured that nobody with 
any mental equipment— or a household pet— believes that 
dogs do bite. 

The^ little dears or animals as big as a cow, are “man’s 
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best friends, ’ and unle.'-s they are g'oaded by iidiuman treat- 
ment they are as sweet as the lambs they slaughter. 

Those who don t like dogs are the only people who are 
bitten. They, of course, de.'^erve to l)e. As for rabies, 
nobody has actually experienced it, and thus there is nothing 
to tell. Lovable little dog'^ could not. and would not afflict 
others with rabies, whatever that may be. 

I approached a happy lady coming from the door of an 
apartment house. She had a little black dog on a string. 
I ventured to say, “Is he dangerous?” 

“Dangerous,” she laughed, "all she wants is to be loved.” 

Xo, dogs do not bite, and the raising of sheep with us 
has disappeared. The caresses of harmless roving dogs, the 
masters of which love them and allow others to share their 
love, have devastated our mutton. 

And it is conceivable what the many-sided philosopher 
would have written in his day if the English language, which 
he adorned, had sunk into capital letters. He would probably 
have asked why the practice should not be extended for the 
compression of dictionaries, and the language of scientists, 
P,W,A, and W,P,A, would have confounded him as they do 
us. But our dismay is turned into incredulity when our 
Government compresses si)eech on the one hand and elongates 
it on the other, Mark this vital collocation of words given 
to the victim of the surtax as directions for performing that 
painful act : 

“The surtax on any amount of .surtax net income not shown 
in the table below is computed by adding to the surtax for the 
large.st amount shown which is less than the income, the surtax 
upon the excess over that amount at the rate indicated in the table.” 

As F. P. A., himself guilty of being alphabetical, says; 

‘‘Disrespect for decent English is growing so, that we are 
astonished that the editorials weren’t headed. ‘Like IMaine goes.’’’ 

^’'O, too, in our careless use of a rich inheritance: the 
language of Shakespeare and ^Yordsworth, do we assume that 
anybody ought to guess what a moron of the press means, 
when he uses “peek” for “peep,” or when the caricaturist 
expects us to divine which one of his figures is speaking. 
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All this is probably due to the importations we have 
admitted from Europe, not to speak of Asia and Africa. 
One of our illusions, the fantastic one that we bar from our 
shores the undesirables of other and darker lands, is heart- 
breaking. Anybody can lift the latch and walk in, whether 
clean or criminal, whether on foot or .sewed up in a gunny 
sack. And thus we are giving away our heritage of righteous 
character, and are sinking into sentimentality. 

Evidence of this faces us in every newspaper. The act 
of sentimental clemency by judges and juries has brought 
into our courts the illusion of parole and probation. Almost 
any criminal can be let loose on these excuses. They are an 
encouragement to crime, which sticks its finger at its nose 
and says, 'AYhy worry, in again, out again," and thus plots 
another crime against you and me. 

All of which is the brood of Illusion. AVe are living on 
the assumption that man is perfectible, the assumption that 
has brought Europe to desperation, and is invading us with 
its heresies and hypocrisies. 

The perfectibility of man is the chief of our Illusions. 
Labor and sorrow are wasted on him, and he isn’t much 
changed since the Stone Age. 

The League of Nations was wrecked on the theory of the 
man perfectible. But when that hopeful illusion was brought 
down to practice, it was found that to prevent wars, it must 
wage them. And it was without power, arms, unity. The 
man perfect had not arrived. 

What then must we do':’ 

Trust in Nature and imbibe its Beauty and Truth, and 
rest on the logic of the L^ni verse. 

But still, I find myself wondering if the perfect man — 
not to say lady — would be as lovable, as worthy of friendship, 
as possessed of a sense of humor, as the purified one without 
blemish. 

Charles Lamb, you know, said, 

“Give me man as he is not to be.” 
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Abstr.\ct 

The geological range of the Rodentia is extended backward into the Paleoeene 
Epoch by the discovery of several teeth in the Ft. Union formation at Bear 
Creek, southern Montana. This identification of a lower molar and a tew 
incisors of the oldest known true rodents contributes but little information about 
the morphogeny and the origin of the group, because the teeth so closely resemble 
those of the well known Eocene rodents, hitherto the earliest representatives of 
the order. For several reasons, however, the Paleoeene specimens are recorded 
and discussed. Rodent incisors are distinguishable by growth habit and micro- 
structure from those of other mammals. 

Investigation supported by William Berryman Scott Research Fund. 

IXTRODUCTIOX 

Rodexts are the most successful and numerous of living 
mammals. They exceed all other mammalian orders com- 
bined in the number of genera and species and are, in their 
ability to flourish in diverse environments, the most trium- 
phant. Although they constitute more than half of the 
census of mammals living today, the fossil types are pro- 
gressively less abundant as the ancestry of the order is traced 
backward in time. From rocks of the early Eocene epoch 
only one group is known, the paramyids, which, in dental and 
other structures, could have been ancestral to all later rodents. 
Most of the early Eocene specimens have been referred to 
the genus Paramys. 

Many authors have already suggested that the differen- 
tiation of the rodents from other mammals, presumably from 
insectivores, occurred at least as early as Cretaceous time. 
The Paleoeene teeth herein described support this conjecture 
because they are as specialized as homologous teeth of some 
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early Eocene paramyids, having no “more primitive" 
characteristics that furnish clues to the derivation of the 
rodents from another order. 

Another frequently expressed belief is that, although the 
simplicidentates (sciuirrels, beavers, rats, mice, porcupines, 
guinea pigs, and other groups) and the duplicidentates (hares, 
rabbits, and their close relatives) are often classified as sub- 
orders of the order Rodentia, the two groups are so remotely 
related that they should be ranked as distinct orders. This 
conception is likewise sustained by the Fort Union teeth 
because they show no evidence that the two groups were more 
similar in early Tertiary time than they are today. In tooth 
pattern and structure the Paleocene rodents were as different 
from the earliest known late Eocene hares as the latter were 
from their contemporary simplicidentates. From known 
specimens, even by the dubious aid of evolutionary extra- 
polation, the phylogenetic line of the lagomorphs and that of 
the true rodents cannot be made to converge toward a common 
ancestry in the early Tertiary period. When more complete 
specimens of Paleocene rodents and earlier lagomorphs are 
found they may indicate the origin and antiquity of the two 
groups, but the present material is inadequate for additional 
conjecture. 

Eurymijlus^ from the Gashato of Ivlongolia is the only 
other genus which has recently been referred to the Paleocene 
Rodentia, but its specialized structures exclude it from a 
position ancestral to later simplicidentates. Superficially, 
and in some details, its jaw and maxilla resemble similar parts 
of lagomorphs. Although iMatthew, Granger, and Simpson 
have stated that it probably does not belong among the 
duplicidentates, and Dr. A. E. Wood says that this genus 
cannot be a rodent and probably is not a lagomorph,- the 
specimens need further consideration. 

* MaUhew, . D., and Granger, Walter, “Fauna and currelation of the 
Gashato formation of Mongolia"; Am. Mus. Xovitates, Xu. 1,S9, 192.5, pp. .3-7; 
Matthew, \\ . D , Granger, Walter, and Snnpson, G. G., “.\ddition.s lo the fauna 
of the Gashato formation of Mongolia"; .4ni. Mu.s. Xovitates, Xo. 376, 1929, 
pp. 5-7. 

t Minp.son, G. G., "The heginniiig of the age of mamnials’’; Bioloijiad 
Reritir.-., 12, 1937, tO. 
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The curious characteristics of Eurymt/lus make its classifi- 
cation difficult and, at present, arbitrary. It shares this 
quality of unique structures with several other Gashato 
genera. When compared with any typical European or 
American Paleocene fauna, that of the Gashato is peculiar, 
and its relationship to standard European and Xew World 
early Tertiary faunas presents problems even more puzzling 
than most long distance correlations. Contrary to expecta- 
tion before its discovery, the Gashato fauna is not composed 
of forms ancestral to later European and American mammals 
and, although it is probably of Paleocene age, it consists mainly 
of specialized and unique genera which appear to be tax- 
onomically isolated when compared with better known types. 

Asia was long regarded as an area from which various 
orders and families of mammals deployed to America and 
Europe during the Tertiary. As an evolutionary incubator, 
however, Asia has been disappointing because few. if any, of 
its known fossils clearly represent forms ancestral to those of 
other regions. In many cases the correlation of Asiatic 
Tertiary horizons mth others elsewhere is very indefinite, 
and the direction of proposed migrations, whether to or from 
Asia, is determined by such vague estimates as the "degree 
of evolution” of the respective faunas. 

Another explanation, alternative to migration, to account 
for the appearance of a new mammalian group at a certain 
stratigraphic level is that, although ancestral forms lived 
earlier in the same area, their remains have not been dis- 
covered. This absence may be laid to the fortunes of collect- 
ing or to facies differences. 

A few years ago no Paleocene Perissodactyla, Artiodactyla, 
Rodentia, Primates or Dinocerata were known, and all of 
these orders were believed to have evolved in some unknown 
area and then to have migrated suddenly to the regions where 
their remains have been found in early Eocene sediments. 
Individuals representing the latter three orders, the rodents, 
primates and Dinocerata, have since been found in Paleocene 
strata, and some teeth of condylarths from this epoch are so 
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similar to those of Eocene dichobunid artiodactyls that the 
derivation of the latter order from the former seems very 
probable. Individual lower molar teeth of the two groups are, 
in some instances, indistinguishable. The extent of this 
resemblance was not realized when a Paleocene genus, Phena- 
codaptes,^ was described and tentatiA-ely and questionably 
referred to the primitive artiodactyls. Since then many more 
specimens have been collected and, as recorded by Simpson, - 
the genus may be more acceptably regarded as a condylarth, 
at least until diagnostic skeletal material is found. 

IManj" postulated migrations have been proved imaginary 
by the discovery of ancestral forms in older rocks in the same 
area; and the use of negative evidence, that is, the absence 
of a group, as a device for correlation is repeatedly demon- 
strated to be treacherous. Even yet, however, nomadic 
habits are attributed to many unknown ancestral strains as 
an explanation where facts are absent. Recently Simpson, in 
writing about the “progressive diversification” of the mam- 
malian fauna during the American Paleocene, says; “In 
greater part it is probably caused by the immigration of new 
types of mammals from some as yet unknown center or 
centers of evolution.” ^ 

The age relationship of the Bear Creek Paleocene mammals 
to other faunas has been discussed by Simpson,^ who noted 
the rodent incisors but believed that they pertained to some 
kind of a multituberculate. A revised list of the Bear Creek 
mammals follows: 

IXSECTIVORA 

Leptictidse 

Leptacodon siegfriedti 

Xyctitheriidse 

1 Jepsen, G. L., -‘Stratigraphy and paleontology of the Paleocene of Xorth- 
eastern Park County, Wyoming Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., Vol. LXIX, Xo. 7, 1930, 
p. .517. 

2 Simpson, G. G., Op cit, 1937, pp. 23, 3.5, and 16. 

’ Idem, p. 33. 

< Simpson, G. G., "Third contribution to the Fort Union fauna at Bear 
Creek, Montana"; .\m. Mus. Xovitates, Xo. 345, 1929. "The Tiffany fauna, 
upper Paleocene .\m. Mus. Xovitates, Xo. 795, 1935. 
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Prote n to m od on u rsirivali,': 

?Pantolestidie 

IPentacodon ef. inversus 
?DEEiIOPTERA 

Plagiomenidff 

Planctetheriiun m ira b He 
Primates 

PlesiadapidiR 

Plesiadapis sp. 

Apatenwidae 

Labidolernur kayi 
Carpolestidae 

Carpolestes nig ride ns 
C. aqiiilce 

T.EXIODOXTA 

Stylinodontidae 

IPsittacotherium lobdeUi 
Rodextia 
Paramyidae 

Paramys atavus, new species. 
Carxivoka 

Arctocyonidae 

T h ry ptacodon pse udarctos 
^lesonjThidse 

Dissacus cf. navajovius 
COXDYLARTHRA 
Phenacodontidae 

Phenacodus cf. primivvus 

Descriptiox of Xew ^^pecies 

Classificatiox ; ^ 

Order Rodextia 

Suborder Pbotrogomorpha 
Superfamily Ischyrom^’oidea 
Family Paramyidse 
Genus Paramys 

Xew species, P. atavus 
^ As suggested by Dr. A. E. Wood. 
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Holotype — Princeton Xo. 14.200, right lowei' molar, probably 
the second. Figs. C and Z), PI. I. 

Paratype — Princeton Xo. 14,200a, left up])er incisor, Fig. A, 
PI. I. Gift of Dr. .J. G. F. Siegfriedt. 

Referred Specimexs — Princeton Xo. 14,200c, fragment of 
left lower incisor. Am. iSIus. X"o. 22,155, left lower 
incisor lacking anterior tipG Xo. 22,150, fragment of 
right upper incisor;- Xo. 22,160, part of right upper 
incisor and anterior tip of left lower incisor: Xo. 22,16.3, 
almost complete right lower incisor;-^ Xo. 22,199, a 
fragment of a right upper incisor and two pieces of 
left lower incisors. 

Horizon — Bear Creek Paleocene; about equivalent in age to 
the Tiffany of C'olorado, the •'Princeton Quarry" of 
Park County, Wyoming, and the Searritt Quarry in 
Sweetgrass County, [Montana. 

Formatio.x’ — Fort Union. 

Locality — Eagle Coal [Mine, Bear Creek, Carbon County, 
[Montana. 

Generic Analysis — Paramys, hitherto reported from the 
Eocene, and ranging from the Gray Bull to the LTnta in 
Xorth .\merica, has been defined and figured by several 
authors since the type description by Leidy in 1871. 
Loomis in 1907 and [Matthew in 1910 and 1915 cited 
the generic di.stinctions. The incisors have been de- 
scribed as "broad or of moderate width with convex 
anterior face" and the lower molars have "low mar- 
ginal cusps, little or not at all crested, entoconid a 
distinct cusp instead of a marginal ledge, broad shallow 
basined heels." [Many other skeletal structures have 
been noted but are useless in the present analysis of 
incisors and lower molars. There can be little doubt 
about the reference of the specimens to Paramys until 

‘ This specimen was figured by Simpson, Fig., I0-\, page 14, in “A new 

mammalian fauna from the Fort Union of Southern Montana,” .Am. Mus. 

Xovitate.s, Xo. 297, I92s, when he regarded the...e incisors as belonging to multi- 

tuberculates. 

- Fig. lOB, it'id. 

^ Fig. II, ibid. 



Fig. Paratype, No 14,200a, broken left upper incisor external view, 
rior tip below. 

Fig. B. No. 14,200b, cross section of upper incisor, anterior edge at top, 
rnal side on left. Lines at intervals indicate attitudes of dentinal tubules. 

Fig. C. Holotype. No. 14,200, right Me, crown view; en‘* = entoconid, 
= hypoconid, me** = metaconid, pr"* = protoconid. 

Fig. D. External view of same. 
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the genus undergoes a restudy and revision which it 
greatly needs because it probably includes several 
groups that should have generic rank. 

Specific Analysis — Paleocene age. Incisors and lower 
molar small. Anterior-posterior diameter of upper 
incisor — 2.9 mm., medial-lateral diameter — 1.4 mm. 
Width of INI.; — 1.7.5 mm., length ( anterior-posterior j — 
1.9 mm. All molar cusps comparatively elevated and 
rounded. Enamel smooth. “Trigonid" high, well 
above heel. Aletaconid higher and more robust than 
protoconid. Interior basin broad and smooth. Ento- 
conid small, marginal. Hypoconid small, labially 
situated. AIo slightly longer in proportion to its width 
than the molars of Eocene paramyids. 

Two small ridges connect the protoconid with the 
metaconid, enclosing between them a diminutive 
perched basin. The anterior ridge mounts almost to 
the summit of the metaconid, adding to the apparent 
size of the latter. Postero-internally the slope of the 
metaconid is concave but the cusp itself shows no more 
doubling than do Eocene specimens. 

The outward (labial) position of the hypoconid 
makes the posterior part of the heel basin wider than 
the anterior. Loomis’ mesostylid (median external 
cusp) has no internal spur such as can be seen in many 
small specimens of Pararnijs from the Wind River. 
Grooves on the anterior and the posterior sides of this 
cuspule, between it and the protoconid and the hypo- 
conid respectively, are shallow, with rounded floors. 

There are many minor features in which the species differs 
from all available specimens of the most similar early Eocene 
species of Paramys. Some of the latter are almost as small 
and many have several of the above-named characteristics, 
which have not however been found combined in any other 
teeth. Alost of these features are subject to great variation 
in Paramys, but in general, P. atanis more closely resembles, 
in incisors and lower molars, the early Eocene (^Gray Bull) 
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small species like P. munniif: than it does the larger (Iray Bull 
species or any specimens from the Wind River. Xlore de- 
tailed discussion for speciation seems futile until additional 
parts of Paleocene rodents are discovered. 

Rodent Incisors 

Like the upper incisor of most rodents, that ot P. atavua 
is a larger sector of a smaller ring than the lower. It is also 
less twisted so that, if continued to complete several circles, 
it would form a more tightly coiled spiral. 

Enamel is confined to the rounded anterior-lateral surfaces 
of the incisors. On the upper incisors it extends around the 
external side for a distance a little less than one third of the 
antero-posterior diameter of the tooth, and on the lower 
incisors the enamel covers less of the lateral surface, about 
one fourth of the diameter. The tip of the upper incisor, as 
usual among rodents, wears to a blunter chisel-shaped edge 
than the lower. The roots of the Paleocene rodent incisors 
are unclosed and unconstricted, having grown from persistent 
pulps. 

Skiagrams aided in showing some of the incisor character- 
istics mentioned above. Thin sections were made and 
compared with tho.se of other teeth which are sometimes 
confused with rodent incisors. The results corroborate in 
part the conclusion of Tomes in ISoO,' and numerous authors 
since, that in conjunction with other features, the micro- 
structure of dentine and enamel in rodent teeth is useful in 
distinguishing them from the teeth of many other mammals. 

Figure B on the accompanying plate is a drawing of a 
section of an upper incisor of P. atavus. This shows the 
direction of the dentine tubules, their attitude being empha- 
sized on the illustration by lines drawn at intervals where the 
curvature varies. This seems to be a characteristic pattern 
for the incisors of Paramys, Ischyrornys, and several other 
rodent genera, and is distinct from the tubule form of other 
mammalian orders with which comparisons were made, 

1 Tomes, .John, "On the .unicture of the dental tissne.-i of the Order Ro- 
dentia'’; Phil. Traii-s. Roijiil Soc , Part II, pp. .j2a-.t67. 
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At the start of this examination of various incisors it was 
believed that there would be gi'eat difficulty in distinguishing 
rodent incisors from other small teeth which are frequently 
referred to as ■■giiriform." Soon, however, the fact became 
clear that the incisors of indents are ^'ery different from all 
other teeth. .Vs far as can be ascertained at present, onh* a 
few other small mammals have an incisor that grows through- 
out life from an open root, with enamel confined to a con- 
tinuous band on the antero-external surface of the tooth from 
tip to root end. The wombat, Piut.scolo/nys, the aye-aye. 
Daubentunia, the hyrax. Procavia, and the lagomorphs have 
incisors, upper or lower or both, that fulfill these specifications 
in varying degrees; but they differ in many respects, such as 
shape, wear habit, distribution of cement, and dentine pattern, 
from those of rodents. 

Incisors of the multituberculate, Eucosmodon. have been 
described as rodent-like several times by various authors ^ 
because the enamel is limited to the antero-Iateral borders, 
but this adjective is misleading. The incisors of all multi- 
tuberculates are very easy to distinguish from those of rodents, 
especially when the whole teeth are examined and not merely 
the parts protruding from the alveoli. IMultituberculate 
incisors formed closed roots after a period of eruption that 
varied in different genera. Even on relatively young indi- 
'dduals of Eucosmodon the terminal constiiction is obvious. 
The same has been noted of Microcosinodon, a related genus 
whose lower incisor was erroneously described as giiriform. - 

In multituberculate incisors the enamel never extends to 
the end of the root but terminates at various distances short 
of it. Enamel deposition may have continued for a while 
as the tooth gradually grew to keep pace with the wear on its 
tip, but in old animals the enameled portion of the tooth grew 

^ See Matthew, W. D., "Paleorene faiina.-^ of the San ,hian Ba?in, X'. Mexico 
Tnin.s. Amt/. Phil. Sor.. Vol XXX, ly.’W, p. 29;f, ••thoroughly ghriforni incisors,” 
and Siin]ison, G. G,, '‘The 'PIagiaulacoi<l ’ tvpe of mammalian dentition ; 
Jour, of Miimmalnij!/, 14, Xo 2. p. lOd, '‘tnilv giiriform incisors 

- JepNen, G. L , '‘.Stratigraphy and paleontologv of the Paleocene of Xorth- 
eastern Park County, Wyoming”; Pioc. Aiiur. Phil. Sec, t ol. LXIX, X’o. i. 
1930, p. ,o0S. 
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completely out of the socket. IMost multituberculates had 
enamel coating the entire tip of the incisor and ending outside 
of the alveolus or descending into it but a short distance. 

Other groups of small Tertiary and later mammals, whose 
long and procumbent scalpriform incisor teeth have been, or 
might easily be, confused with those of rodents, are the 
Cgenolestidce, PolydolopidcV, and Phalangerid* (marsupials) ; 
the Plesiadapidse, Carpolestidae, and Phenacolemur (primates) ; 
and Picrodus (of uncertain order). Enamel covers the entire 
tip of the incisors of most of these, and although it occurs in 
some as bands restricted to the anterior border and the sides, 
the ends of the root are in each very constricted or closed. 

Not onh’ is the enamel of P. atavus distinctive among early 
Tertiary mammals by virtue of its unique distribution on the 
incisors, but it possesses features in its microstructure which 
assist in the identification of fragmentary teeth. The incisors 
herein referred to P. atavus were identified as pertaining to 
rodents because of their characteristic microstructure, even 
before the molar was discovered: but this evidence alone was 
regarded as insufficient for taxonomic security. 

Tomes, Carter '■ and others have described how tubules 
or fibrils in the dentine are continued into the enamel in the 
teeth of several groups of mammals. This penetration of the 
dentinal fibrils into the enamel is apparently a characteristic 
of all multituberculates, all living lemurs except Daubentonia 
[Cheiromys), all marsupials except Phascolomys, many in- 
sectivores, and all hyracoids, but has been reported among 
rodents only in jerboas. 

It is interesting to note that the .sole exception among the 
lemurs and that among the marsupials are two of the three 
genera mentioned above as having limited bands of enamel 
on incisors that grow from persistent pulps. The third genus, 
Procavia, has these characteristics confined to the upper 
incisors, the lowers having enamel-covered crowns and closed 
roots. It would thus seem that in construction and habit of 

1 Carter, Thornton, ’‘On the structure of the enamel m the Primates and 
some other mammals Proc. Zool. Soc., 1922, p. 599. 
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incL^or.s, the weiiibat and the aye-aye .simulate rodents more 
closely than do any other mammals. 

f 'haracteristic structures and arrangements of the prisms 
in the enamel of rodent teeth aid in their identification. 
Tomes ^ pointed out that in simple forms of enamel, prisms 
pass from the dentine to the periphery of the enamel and are, 
with slight exception, exactly parallel, but in rodents contigu- 
ous layers of prisms start off from the dentine at different 
angles, alternating in this respect, so that if the section em- 
braces more than one layer, patterns are produced by the 
crossing of the prisms. 

Sections of the rodent teeth from Bear Creek show this 
twisting of bundles of prisms in the enamel, giving it the 
typical crosshatched or gnarled rodent pattern. Buest - 
suggests that the enamel prisms or rods are sometimes spirally 
arranged in the inner regions of the enamel of human teeth, 
but this is not a consistent or characteristic pattern for the 
primates. 

In summary, it may be said that the Rodentia are among 
the most ancient orders of mammals and that the teeth of the 
earliest known, Paleocene, members of the group had already 
developed many of the details of enamel and dentine structure 
that are characteristic of living rodents. 

^ Tomes, Charles .S., "On the minute structure of the teeth of creudonts, 
with especial reference to their suggested resemblance to inarsuinals Pruc. 
Zool Aoc., Jan. 16, 1906. 

- Buest, T. B., Dental IdAology and enilryology, p. IS, 1934. 
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Ab»tralT 

This paper contains a hrief iliNciissioii of similaiities and po.'-iljle means 
of migration observed in the niolluscau fauna of the Indo-Paeifie region and 
the western Americas and their offshore idands. A map is included showing 
the general relation^ of the land masses and islands. A list of species from 
the eastern Pacific is given containing seme species which are identical and 
others whicli are analogous to those in the Indo-Pacific. It is pointed out 
that in the siiecies heieiii i-ited the Gastropioda are moie eommon than the 
Pelecypoda. 

Oa’e of the fascinating aspects of the study of Conchoi- 
ogy is the mystery of the occurrence of certain species of 
inollnsks in widely separated regions, species which appear 
like wanderers from foreign lands. For instance, there are 
a number which ajiparently have readied the Avestern 
Americas from such distant regions as the Caribbean, 
Japan and Polynesia. 

Dali ^ mentioned that a decidedly Indo-Pacifie element is 
present in the marine mollusean fauna of Clarion Island, 
Pevillag’igeclo Group, but Strong and Hanna ’ have stated 
that only two Indo-Pacilie species Avere present in a col- 
lection containing 61 species from that locality studied by 
them. 

In the present paper the Avriter proposes to place on 
record some of the shalloAV-Avater species Avhich occur both 
in Polynesia and in the tropical and subtropical AAaters of 
AA^estern Xorth and Central America, including the islands 

1 Dali, AA'. H., and Ochsiier, AV. H., Pmc. Cuhf. Acad. Set., Svr. 4, 17, lui. 
4, p. 90, June 22, 1928. 

- Strong, A. AI., and Hanna, G. D., Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci.. Ser. 4, 19. 
no. 2, p. S, June 4, 1930. 

PROCEEDIXGS OF THE AlIERH AX PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

VOL. 78. XO. 2, DECEilBEK, 1937 
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south to the Gahipa.i’'os. Soino other forms, dilfereut but 
aualog'ous, are also worthy of record. The consideration 
of the identity, or similarities of specie^ from localities so 
widely separated raises the (juestion as to whether the 
separation is biologic or merely nomenclatorial. 

Many of these occurrences have been brought to light 
liy various expeditions, namely, the Expedition of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences to the Galapagos Inlands, 1905- 
1906, which also visited Clipperton Island: those of the 
same Academy to the Gulf of California in 1921 and to the 
Eevillagigedo and Tres Marias Islands in 1925 ; the G. Allan 
Hancock Expedition to the Galapagos Islands in 1931- 
1932; the Templeton Crocker Expedition to the Galapagos 
Islands in 1931-1932 ; also by the various collecting trips of 
il. X. Lowe along' the tropical shores of western Xorth 
America. The writer here acknowledges helpful sugges- 
tions received from Dr. G. D. Hanna, Mr. A. M. Strong, Mr. 
I. McGuire and Dr. H. G. Schonck, in the preparation of 
this paper. Acknowledgement is also due Mr. Cl M. Cross 
for assistance in the prejtaration of the map and to Mr. 
Frank L. Eogers who has furnished the photographs in- 
cluded in this i^aper. These ijhotographs are the result of 
work accomplished during a government IVorks Progress 
Administration project. 

The following species known from western Xorth and 
Central America are only the most striking examples of 
forms which appear to be identical with or analogous to 
Polynesian or Indo-Pacific ones. Further study will prob- 
ably reveal additional species which are common to the 
two regions. 

Piiictada mazatlanica Hanley. Tres Marias Islands; Isa- 
bel Island between Mazatlan and the Tres Marias 
Islands ; the Gulf of I'alifornia to Panama and the Gala- 
pagos Islands. This pearl oyster was considered by 
Jameson {Pror. Zoul. Soc. Lnndnu, 19U1, p. 376) and 
Lamy {Jouni. de Conchy}.. Vol. 57, 1909, p. 227), to be 
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merely a sulj>peeies of tlie Indo-Pacilie Fnictdda nuir- 
gar ifife ra Liimams. 

Aomca striata Quoy &: Gaimard. Cited by voii Martens 
{Sitz. GcscU. Xafiirf. Frcmitle zn Brrthi. Jaliry. 1902, 
no. 6. p. 137) from Cocos Island and the Galapagos 
Islands; also cited by Stearns from the Galapagos 
Islands. This is an East Indian species. 

Aspclla pgra)j(iftutis Brodeilp. Mazatlaii, Sinaloa, Mexico 
to Panama and Galapagos Islands. This is close to the 
Polynesian and East Indian G. aiiceps Lamarck. 

Cassis vibcx me.iicatai Stearns. Tre.s Marias Islands, and 
La Paz, Lower California (Stearns): San Jose Island, 
Gulf of California (Lowe). This is close to C. rihev 
Linineus, a Polynesian species. 

Clicilca cqiirstris Linnauis. San Juan del Sur, Xicaragua; 
Galapagos Islands. The species is al>o known in Poly- 
nesia and the East Indies. 

Cohihrririn jorrlaai Strong (MS.). Socorro Island, Revil- 
lagigedo Group; Galapagos Islands. Tliis is close to 
"Triton" jiitidxtiis Sowerby from Polynesia and the 
East Indies. 

Cohihrarin lucasensis Sti-ong & Ilertlein. Cape San Lucas, 
Lower (falifornia ; Galapagos Islands. This is similar 
to a species hgured by Chemnitz (Xeucs Sijst. Cuncli.- 
Cah.. Bd. 10, 17(SS, PI. 162, figs. laXl, 1.5.53) from the East 
Indies and Island of St. Maurice. 

(Jonas rluUi Stearns. La Paz, Lower California; Tres 
Marias Islands; Cocos Island: Costa Rica: Panama. 
This species is very close to ceiJain vari;ints of ('onus 
trxtilr Liniueus, a well known species in Polynesia and 
the East Indies. 

Conns ni/raas Linnaeus. Galapagos Islands and Clipper- 
ton Island. The specimens are identical with others 
from Polynesia and the Philippines. 

(Jonas Lbraus laoiniculatus I^amarck. The remarks ac- 
companying the pi-eceding species apply also to this 
form. 
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(Jn pululd (iriilcatd (iiikOIu. Mai:'<laleiiu Bay and tlir Gulf 
of ('alifoniia: Trc^ Maria" Inlands; Bi^villauiiiodo 
IslaiuB : Gentral America ."uulli to I’anaina. and tho 
Galapayos Blands. This specic> has hcon lu-rordod 
from both the Atlantie and ludo-Baeilie renion". 

('i/iiuitliiiii tinii Keeve. T re" Mai'ias and Bevillauiaedo 

Islands; fi-oni the Gulf of (California to Panama, and the 
Galapayos I"lands. There ."eeiii" at the pre"ent tinn/ no 
way to se])arate the we"t American and Indo-Pacitic 
forms. 

('//iiuitiiDii n-sflfujii Hinds. Gulf of (_'alifornia ; Tros 
Marias and Revillaiiiyedo I"lands, south to Panama aiul 
the Galapayos I"land" and ( 'lipi)ertoii Island. This 
species is very close to the Indo-Pacitic jiilnin . 

Ci/praa gillci Jousseaume (iutn inrdia Gray, 1S47. not iu- 
termrdid Kiener. Is4fi: see also .Schilder, F )■',(-■. Malarfjl. 
Sac. London. 19, pt. 1. 1930, pp. 50-51). Clippertou 
Island. A Polynesian species. 

Ci/prcen i.^ahilla Liniifeus. Glipperton Island. A wide- 
spread Indo-Pacitic species. 

Cjjprcra i-salxdlo-inn.iirona Stearns. Tros IMarias and Revil- 
lagiyedo Islands ; also (.tuH of (.'alifoniia and Cape San 
Lucas, Lower (.'alifornia : Cli})pertoii Island. This form 
differ.s but sliyhtly from the well known Indo-Pacihc 
C. isahtdhi Liuiunus. 

(' gpj'ct a ntonefa Linnanis. Cocos Island ; Galapayos Islands. 
This is a Avidespread Indo-Pacitic sjjecies. 

('ypraa scurya Chemnitz. Clippei-toii Island. Recorded 
from the HaAA'aiian Islands (Baldwin, Xantihis. Vol. 11, 
no. 11, 1S9S, p. 123; Inyram, Xantilns. 50, no. 3, 1937. in 
81), and the East Indies. 

Cyprcea tero.-i Gmelin. (Labelled as C. tdl/csrcus Solander 
by Dali and Oldroyd. Reyardiny the name of this 
species see ShuAV, Pror. JhdacnJ. Soc. London. Vol, S, no. 
5, 1909, p. 304). Clippertou Island. Thi" species is 
knoAvn in the East Indies. 
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Drupa monis Lamarck/ Clippertun Island. An Iiido- 
Paeifie species. 

Drupa ricinus Linnsens. Llipperton Island; Hood Island, 
Galapagos Islands. An Indo-Pacilic s]jecies. 

Hippoiiix auflquatur- LimifPiis. San Benito Blands, San 
Eoqne Island, and Gnadelupe Island, off the west coast 
of Lower California: Tres Marias Island'. ; Gnlf of Cali- 
fornia and Galapagos Islands. This is a wide-spread 
Indo-Pacifie species. 

Hippoiiix harbatus Sowerby. ( .^ =:pdo.s-«s Deshayes). 
Cape San Lucas, Tres IMarias and Kevillagiaedo Islands 
.south to Oaxaca, Mexico and Galapagos Islands. Also 
Polynesian. 

Jlitra iitifra papulis Linnteus. Clip])erton Island. A well 
known Indo-Pacific species. 

Murex {Chicorem^) palniao-rosat' lucricaua Stearns. Tres 
Marias Islands (Stearns). Considered by Stearns to 
be a subspecies of the Indo-Pacitic J/. paliiiae-rosae 
Lamarck. 

Qiioyiila inndreporaruiH Sowerby. {Purpura iiioiiodnnfa 
Quoy and Gaimard, Voy. ‘‘ AHrolahuH ZubL, Vol. 2, 
1833, p. 561, pi. 37, tigs. 9 and 10. Xot Purpura iiioito- 
(h)ufo Blainville, Xuur. Aim. Hus. Xaf. Hist. (Paris), 
Vol. 1 [2], Post IMay 1832, p. 241 (according to Sher- 
born). See also Iredale, Proc. Halacol. Soe. Londuii, 
Vol. 10, pt. 3, 1912, p. 221). Socorro Island, Eevillagi- 
gedo Islands; iMaria /ladre I-'-land, Tres IMarias Groipo; 
Acapulco, Guerrero, Mexico; Taboquilla Island, 
Panama. This is an Indo-Pacitic species. 

Valuta desliayr.sii Eeeve. Clipperton Island (Dali, Xau- 
tilus, Vol. 24, no. 10, 1911, p, 112; Lowe, Xautilus, Vol. 
46, no. 4, 1933, p. 112). A Xew Caledonian species. 
Valuta am ilia Solander described from Patagonia was 
also recorded from Clipperton Island by Lowe. If this 

1 Si‘c rhe remarks of Pilsl'i'v ami Bryan eoiK«‘inintx tills sjnmips 

31, no. I-. lui\ 1*1. i), 11. Ila-waiU. Dautzeuberg and Buuge 

iJuurn. d' ConchyL, 77, no. '2. p. ) have (.onsidured Lainaivk 

tu be the curreet specdiic name for this species. 
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species really hiliabits P'lippertoii Island it i^ an anom- 
alous occurrence. 

The ecliinoids Bris.sus htirt nrhintas Le-ke and d/c/o/ia 
spaf(iiit('< Linnaais occur hotli in the Gulf of Galifornia and 
in P(dynesia and the Ea<t Indies. 

Such wide di^per^aP of species acrus.'. vast areas of 
open ocean as are cited in the forciioine, li.-t may be favored 
by a lone,' free-swiimuina staae, c<ui>idered as a factor 
linked with those of ocean currents and attachment to drift- 
ing' objects, to pjehmic fi'-hes and mammal.' or to the feet of 
birds. There seems to be no evidence to indicate that these 
forms have been distributed to the localities indicated 
through any aii'ency of man. "Whatever the means of dis- 
persal, it may be siunificant that the shallow-water inollus- 
can species considered in the present paper with one ex- 
ception, are all marine gastropods. This Avould seem to 
imply that the pelecypods find it less easy to reach widely 
scattered localities and that they are essentially dwellers 
on the borders of continents or major land mas>es. It is 
true that there are species of pelecypods from western 
Xorth and Central America which do resemble rather 
closely others from Polynesia, but the similarity appears 
to the writer as less certain than that of the gastropods 
listed above. 

Another striking fact is that certain of these species 
cited from the eastern border of the Pacific occur only in the 
islands far off the coast, namely the Galapagos Islands, Co- 
cos Island, Clipperton Island, and the Tres Marias and 
Eevillagigedo Islands. Also interesting is the fact that 
many of the species cited in the present paper belong to the 
families Conidin, Cymatidie, and Cyprseidfe. 

Carpenter {Bi-pi. Brit. As.^dc. ArJr. Svi. for 1S56 [issued 
1857], p. 346) recognized this fact. In the following beau- 
tiful words, he stated what every student of geographical 
distribution of niollusks must remark in a comparison of 
these Polynesian and west American shells : 
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. liaviiii*', when examining' the shells uf the IManiiiesa.s in 
the center of the Paeitic, found several coiispii-nuus and welhkiiown 
forms of the Asiatic Seas, in spite of ( in parts i the prof(iund depth 
of ocean that lies between; lie will naturally ex])ect, as he j'eaches 
the American shores, to find also not a little in common with the 
opposite shores. He crosses the vast unbroken expanse of the AVest 
racifie ; one flank of the hemisphere of waters, which of itself 
almost rivals the Atlantic in extent. He pauses at the solitary 
Archipelayo of the (falapauos, in the very lonyitnde of the (lulf 
of ilexico, yuardinr;' i as it were i the aa-eat bay of Central America, 
and within 600 miles of its shores. Even here his eye rests with 
pleasure on a few well-known Cones and other forms, which have 
crossed the fathomless depths and come to claim kindred with their 
molluscau brotherhood of the Xew World. But here tlie.v stop. 
They could traverse half a world of waters. The liumaii spirit that 
cives them understanding' and a voice, beholds them on the very 
threshold of the promised continent, in whose bays and harbours, 
protected by the chain of everlasting mountains, they shall find 
the goal of their long pilgrimage. But the ^Yord of the unknown 
Power has gone forth; and the last narnov channel they attempt 
to cross in vain. ’’ 

To summarize, there are certain west American species 
which can he rocogiiizetl as i<lentical with and others that 
are very .similar to those of Polynesia, while the re.snlts of 
recent studios of the Teidiary and Eecent niolluscan fauna 
of western North and Central America seem to indicate that 
the nnniber of addition.s from Polyne.sia to this region have 
been small in comparison to the ntnnher received from the 
Carib])ean and Japanese regions. 


PL.VTK I 

Fi^2:urp.'‘ ct‘ marine ino]lu>ks fiom Polynesia and the "Western Americas, 
illustrating species whieh are identical or similar. 

Fig. 1. Cifi'ii.s tbrni'-s Liimasus. Length 3-” mm., maximum diameter 
'll mill. Plesintvpe. Xo. ('Calif. Acad. »Sci. Paleo. Tyiie Coll.'), from 

Loe. 1243 (C.A.8., 11. Hemphill), Island of Mauritius. 

Fig. 2. Cninis fbran.'i Linnaeus. Length 32 mm. (apex ineonipleto ) , max 
imum diameter 2u..' min. Piesiotype, Xo. 70"G (Calif. Acad. Sci. Paleo. Tvpe 
('uli. t'rnm Ihjc. 23.im_m') (C.A.S. ), Chpperton Island. 

Fig. 3. isahf-Un-iiit j'>rana Stearns. T.eiigth 40. .S iiini., maximum 

diameter 22 iinn. Pk 'iotv]>e, Xn. 7of5s i Calif. Acad. S(i. Paleo. Tv]»e Coll.), 
from Loe. 27,077 C’.A.S. >, Maria ^ladre i-land, Tre^ ^farias Croup, ^lexieo. 
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i’[rr. 4. Ciiprcii Liiiiki-iw. Li-iiu'tli ii.iii., inuxiiiiuiii cliaiiieti'i 

li>.2 luiii. ]Ka Xi*. jMt), I Atad. tSri. I'alao, Cnil. i . J'roiu 

2^, ado iC.A.SA, Jiiiiiitara I'lainl. Austial (duuji. 

4 TG. a. Limid.'U". l.aiiatii 22.4 ii.in., lua.viiiiuiii diameter 

2n anil. 1 not i-uiiijdi-io Pio^iotvjir. Xo. 7"2o O'alif. At.ad, .Sei. Paleo. 

I'O'e ^ oil. , t roni J.or. 2 i,.)n2 A'.A.S. Keahikokua Itav, Hawaii. 

t IG. (i. Ifiiipi! J.iniiieU';. Eoiioxh 2',i mm, loaximnni diaiiietei' 

2:-;..") mill. Pl.-iotyjie, Xo. ro.-.ii .ralif. Acad. Si i. Paleo. Tyne l.'oll. ■, from 
1. ir. 22. Odd il'.-\.S. 1, < 'liji]i. iToii Inland. 

4 IG. t. K />i‘n ,i.v 1 1 , iti in^.irii^ J.aiiiaia k. T.eiicrtU 24.7 iiiiii,, iiiaxi- 

iiiuiii diaiiieter lo..i iiim, Pliwiutvjie. Xo. 7o7s ■ I'alif, Ai-ad. Sei, Paleo. Type 
t'oll. , fioni I.oc, 2d.ool [r..\.S. '. nippeitoii I'llaiid. 

4 IG. •>. Cdini^ /hntii-< I ' , iiiifiihifi'.s T.amarek. L.-nath 23.^ mm., maxi- 

Ilium diaineti i 1." mm. Pl.-^iot' in-. Xo. 7027 i t ’aiif. Acad. .Sci. Paleo. Tvpe 
I oil, 1 , fioiu Loe. 1244 i<_’.A.s., IT. TTouipliilli. Inland of Mauritius. 

4 IG. 9. ( i/ilhi Juu.nseauuie. Li 4o luui.. maxim, r.i ('...iiiietei 

J1 mm. Plo'iot.vpe, X'o. 70dij t'Calif. Acad. Sci. Paleo. Txpe Coll. i. froiii Loc. 
23.047 iC.A.S. ), Clippeiton lelaiid. 

Fig. 10, Cyi‘i-iui yilh i .Toimneauiue. Length 3S.3 mm., maximum diam- 
eter 2i.d mm. Pleeiotypc, X’o. 7od.'i ■ (.'alif. Acad. Sci. Paleo. Type Coll.'), 

from Loc. 2S.211 C'.A.S. ), raiiniiig I>land. Ted Dranga collei-tor. 

Fig. 11. (upend i, )<■,(,/,( Liniuvim. Length 30.(i min., ma.xinium diam- 
eter 23.1 inm. I'lesiotype. Xo. 7od4 ■ Acad. Sci. Paleo. Type Coll. i. 

from Loe. 23,042 iC.A.S. w Hood Island, Calai.agon Wands. 

ITg. 12. Cyj.ian niinrfa Linna-us. Length 27.4 mm., maximum dinm 

eter 20.4 mm. Plesiotypc X’o. TO'io i Calif. Aiad. Sei. Paleo. Tyiie Coll.), 

from Luc. 2i,9S7 iC.A.S. Palawan, Philippine Islands. 

Fig. 13. Qiioyiilit haul I'l liiirti' II III Sowei'b,'. I.eugth 14.2 nun., maximum 
diameter 9.1 mm. Plesiotype, Xo. 7o72 (Calif. .Ccad. Sei. Paleo. Type CoU.), 
from Loc. 13,009 (.C.A.S., H. Hemphill i. Hilo, Hawaii. 

Fig. 14. Qiiojinia ihmlnpiirariini Sowerl.iy. Length 13.1 mm., maximum 
diameter 10 mm. Plesiotype. X'o. 7073 (Calif. Acad. Sci. Pak-o. Type Cull.,), 
from Loc. 12,.31S i'('..4..S., H. Hemphill i . Hawaiian Islands. 

Fig. 1~i. Qiioyiihi tiaulii'prtriii II III SoWerliy. Length 13..' mm., niaxinium 
diameter 9.9 mm. Plesiotype. Xo. 7074 i Calif. Acad. Sci. Paleo. Type Coll. i , 
from Loe. 23,779 (C.A.S. i'. >raiia Madiv Island, Tves Marian (irouii, Mexico. 

Fig. Id. Drupu wom'.s launaick. Length 19. d mm., maximum diameter 
14. .3 mni. Plesiotvpe, Xo. 7iid2 ("Calif. Acad. Sci. Paleo. Type Coll.;, from 
Loc. 23.1)30 (C.A.S.), (’lippeiton Lsland. 

ITg 17. Drupu mo/i/c Lamarck. Length 20.9 mm., niaxinmm diameter 
1.1.1 mm. Plesiotype. Xo. 7i)dl (Calif. Acad. Sci. Paleo, Type Coll.), fioiu 
Loc. 31.5 (C.A.S., H. Ileuiphill ) , Tahiti. 

Fig. is. (Umu.s ihiUi Steani'.. Length mtu., iiuixiimun diameter Iht 
mm. P]esioty]io. Xo. 70.');^ it'alif. Acad. !Sii. Ihileo. I'lum Loc. 

(C.A.8.), -Tuainto Island. Tres Marias (Irtiup, iLoxicMi. 

Pig. 19. Conns tf riiU LimiiT'Us. Length ti-i.! nun., maximum diameter 
32 mm. Plosiotyi'e, Xo. 7or)4 Aead. Sci. Paleo. Type Coil.;, from Loc. 

27,9Sn (C.A.S.), Tslaiul of Guam. 

Fig. 20. .Ispr/Zf/ pifra iii}(h(li>. P>rod»Tip. I..eiigth 14..” mm., maximum 
diameter 7.2 mm. Plesioty]»e, X<>. 7o7i» Acad. St i. Paleo. Ty])e <’o!l. '. 

fiom Lot, 27,232 tC.A.S. i, Conway Bay, Indefatigalde Islam], (oilapagos 
Islands. 
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Fig. -1. .is/irUfi (UH-i Lanmivk. Leii^Ii 1<>.S min., maximum iliain- 
eter 7.4 mm. PlesiDt^pe. Xo. rnti.U M’alif. Acad. Sei. Paleo. Type CulL), from 
Loe. 451 (C.A.S., II. Heinphill i, Samoa. 

Fig. -2. A.-^/nlla Piirdmuhihs I>io«leri2>. Lon^tli 6.5 mm., niaximiiin diam- 
eter -).8 mm. Plfsiotype, Xo. 7671 i Calif. Acad. Sci. Paleo. Type Coll,), from 
Lee. il7,2-4 fC.A.S.,), Tan^ola Tau^eda. Oaxaca, Mexico. 

Fig. 2o. T/C/u papcAib Lhm<eus. Len;»th 115 mm., maximum diam- 

eter 35 mm. Plesiotype, X'o, 7()5i’ (Calif. Acad. Sci, Paleo. T^i'e Coll.), from 
Loe. 23,131 (C.A.S, j, Olipjiertou Inland. 
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Abstract 

This paper sketches in outline the chief events in the life of Andre Michaux 
and that of his son, the subject of the sketth The two are considered because 
their work was so very thoroughly intertwined. 

The chief botanical explorations of Fran(;-ois Andre Michaux are outlined, 
and something of the botanical accomplishment of both the father and the 
son stated. 

The relation of the son to the American Philo.sophical Society is pointed 
out, and the story of the Michaux Memorial Grove in Fairmount Park has been 
brought up to date. 

The person who finds himself called upon to write on 
Michaux, the botanist and explorer, may well find himself 
perplexed as to the course to be pursued. There were two 
iMichauxs, both eminent in our early history for their botanical 
accomplishment and for their wide-ranging explorations. 
Father and son, they have left records of achievement that 
will make the name ever illustrious in the annals of American 
botany. 

Andre Alichaux, the father, is the man who comes first 
to the mind of the botanist. His name was rendered memo- 
rable by his discovery and description of a host of plants that 
had not been brought to the attention of science before his 
time. By virtue of close observation and by his clear descrip- 
tions of the new plants found, he is now credited with the 
discovery of over three hundred species of plants. 

I have looked through the 7th edition of Asa Gray’s 
^Manual of Botany for plants credited to IMichaux, senior, in 
an area bounded on the north by the 4Sth parallel from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to Lake Superior and the international 
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boundary, thenr-e to the northwest corner of ^Minnesota: on 
the west by the western boundary of Xlinnesota and north- 
western Iowa, then southward along the 9()th meridian: and 
on the south by the southern boundaries of Kansas, Missouri, 
Kentucky and Virginia. This area was but part of the 
country traversed by him. He traveled from Hudson Bay to 
Florida, along the eastern side of the continent, and penetrated 
westward to the ^Mississippi River. 

Accredited to Andre IMichaux in that portion of the coun- 
try seen by him and included in the narrower range of the 
iManual, I find 24 new genera of flowering plants. He 
discovered and first described 293 species of flowering plants, 
of which 91 have since been referred to genera other than 
tho.se to which iMichaux as.signed them, leaving 202 species 
unchanged in the pre.sent botanical record, in spite of over a 
century of the most critical study. The persistence of the 
name of Michaux in textbooks now in daily use is due almost 
entirely to the explorations, critical study and accurate 
description of material collected by the father, Andre 
Alichaux. 

His son, Francois Andre iMichaux, however, is the main 
subject of my sketch, although their lives and work were closely 
interwoven until the death of the father. 

Andre Michaux. like his son, Fran^-ois Andre iMichaux, 
was born on a royal estate at Satoiw, near ^'ersailles, France. 
The iMichauxs for generations had been in charge of this 
estate. Andre, plre, with whom our interest begins, was 
born here in 174(), and grew up on the estate under his father’s 
instruction. His marriage in 1769 to Cecil Claye, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy farmer, was followed after eleven months by 
her death, lea\'ing Andre with the infant son. It is said that 
as a relief to despondency he turned to an intensive study of 
botany under the eminent French botanist, Bernard de 
.lussieu. This brought him nearer to the Royal Gardens of 
Paris. He soon began actively to collect plants, visiting 
England, Auvergne and the Pyrenees. A diplomatic appoint- 
ment took him to Persia and ^Mesopotamia, where he collected 
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seeds and plants for introdnetion into I'ranee. After three 
years in the Near East !I7S2 to 17S5i, Andre returned to 
Fi’anee, and was immediately seat by the ( lovernment to 
North America, then little known to scdence. to study the 
forest trees, with the object in view of introducing- into France 
such species as might prove useful in naval and other con- 
struction work. 

On October 1, 17S5, Andre Michaux, his fifteen-year-old 
>on, Fran(;ois Andre, and a pi-acticid gardener. Paul t-'aulniei', 
landed in New I'ork, and proceeded to establish a nursery 
near Flackensack, New Jersey, in which American trees were 
to be grown for shipment to France. The interest in applied 
science at that time centered in Rambouillet, and to the 
Hambouillet nurseries Andre INIichaux's trees, to the num- 
ber of (50,000, were sent. After a year and a half spent in 
botanical explorations and in establishing the northern 
nursery near Xew York, father and son went to Charleston. 
South Carolina, leaving Saulnier in charge of the first nursery. 
The year 17S7 saw the purchase of 220 acres of land about 
ten miles from Charleston, on which a second nursery was to 
be developed, and on which trees of more southern origin were 
to be grown for shipment from the port of Charleston. 

In the year 17S7, exploring expeditions were made into 
Florida and to the Bahamas, also a strenuous excursion up 
the Savannah River to the head waters, over the Appalachians 
into the Tennessee 5'alley and then the return to C’harle.Ron. 
A visit was paid to the northern nursery in that busy year. 

The son was retained at Charleston, probably much of 
the summer, either because of ill health or to manage the new 
nursery in his father’s absence. His troubles were increased 
in 17<S9 when he was shot by a companion hunter, the pro- 
jectile injuring his left eye. This accident seems to have been 
much above the horizon during the year and longer. 

Troubles at home in Fiance began to interfere with plans 
in America. Remittances cea.sed, the faraway scientists were 
out of sight, and much trouble wa.s near at hand. Alichaux, 
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pire, advanced what mone^' he could to continue the work, 
and pledged his property in France to secure loans. 

Early in 1790, Francois, by this time a grown-up young- 
man of twenty years, returned to France, now in a state of 
revolution. He espou.^ed the popular cause, although the 
family had for generations been closely attached to the Royal 
interests, and his own childhood had been spent on a part of 
the Royal domain. Perhaps his cour.se of action was some- 
what influenced by what he saw in the nurseries at Ram- 
bouillet. He found there but a few of the trees that his father 
had striven so earnestly to secure for France. Half the total 
number had been given by the Queen to her imperial father 
in Austria, others had been given to members of the Court to 
embellish their private estates, and those that remained in 
the Royal Xurseries had been shamefully neglected. 

Frangois seems to have spent several succeeding years in 
the study of medicine, with the plan in mind of returning to 
America to practice. This plan was given up, however, when 
in 1796 his resources were exhausted. After years of strenu- 
ous exploration following his son’s return to France, Andre 
too sought the homeland. He sailed from Charleston in 
August, with the botanical materials and records that have 
made his name imperishable in the annals of American 
botanical science, but he was financially exhausted. 

To add to his troubles, his boat was wrecked off the coast 
of Holland. He was rescued after floating on a board to 
which he had been tied, and in time much of his water-soaked 
botanical material also was rescued and dried out. Unfortu- 
nately, packages of priceless notes and records were lost, 
leaving gaps in the stoiy of his strenuous life in the New 
World. He arrived in Paris after a time, -where he was most 
favorably received, but the government was not interested in 
his plans for further explorations. 

With the help of Franyois, the year 1796 and several 
following years were devoted to the cultivation of the material 
from America, and in the preparation for publication of his 
luxuriously illustrated volume on the North American Oaks 
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and his volumes of the "‘Flora Bi.rea't-Aiaericana." These 
publications set up a landmark in American botanical history. 

Andre, still .strenuous for the bright reward of additional 
scientific knowledge, through ministers and through the 
(’entral Society of Agriculture, tried to persuade Xapoleon, 
then First Consul of the French Republic, to authorize further 
explorations in I’emote lands. Only after great effort was 
Andre appointed naturalist in a scientific exploration to 
Australian seas, under the command of Captain Baudin, it 
being agreed that iNIichaux should be permitted to remain at 
the Isle de France if he desired. After the freedom the un- 
controlled explorer had enjoyed in his American years, he was 
disgusted with the haughty and discourteous manners of 
Captain Baudin toward the scientists associated with the 
expedition, and abandoned his commission at [Mauritius. 
After six months, he decided that I^Iadagascar offered a better 
chance to accomplish something for France and for Science, 
and set about establishing a nursery at Tametave for trees 
and other plants. He died there of fever in December, 1803. 

Francois, now arrived at vigorous young manhood, sharing 
his father's objectives and feeling strongly as Andre had done 
that there was still much unfinished business in America, and 
relying on his experiences and acquaintanceships there, 
solicited a commission to resume work in the United States. 
De Chaptal, the [Minister of the Interior, dissatisfied with the 
course of things in the nur.series still lingering near Xew York 
and near Charleston, gave Francois charge of them, with 
orders to ship to France such trees as still remained in them 
and to .sell the land. 

He set out on October 10, 1801, from Bordeaux for Charle,s- 
ton in the same boat, in charge of the same captain that had 
brought him home to France years before. 

Thus, a rather remarkable thing was happening, the father 
who had rendered his name and that of France illustrious 
in the history of botany, was denied the opportunity to re- 
turn to continue this work, being rather sent to his death in 
[Madagascan wilds, while his son, with whom he had begun 
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scientific work in America, was sent back to carry on his 
father's work. As one sailed eastward in the naval vessel, 
the other took familiar passao'e to the west. 

Francois arrived at ('harleston on October 9, ISOl, and 
spent much of the winter shipping stock from the ( 'harleston 
nursery. He also visited Paul Saulnier, left in charge of the 
Hackensack nursery near Xew York. Saulnier, as a matter of 
fact, spent the rest of his life at this place, content to believe 
that he was still .serving his master "Le Roi." He is said to 
have introduced the Lombardy poplar into America. If so, it 
remains a living reminder of that rare thing, a soul content to 
remain faithful over a few things. 

Francois had accompanied his father on many long, 
wearisome and exciting journeys. Xow he was to plan his 
own course and to travel much. He began botanizing in Xew 
Jersey and along the Hudson River. He di.scovered new oaks 
and hickories and .sent the seeds to France. He did something 
that his father had done little of, in that he gave minute 
attention to the useful properties of the trees that his father 
was content to describe accurately and to name scientifically. 
He studied especially the oaks with tall trunks, good wood, 
and, in some cases, barks useful for tanning or dyeing. The 
lofty trunks characteristic of the American trees were greatly 
lacking in France. Of the forest trees of France, only 36 
kinds reached a height of 30 feet. Of this number, IS made 
up the bulk of the forests, and only 7 kinds were highlv useful 
for ci\’il and naval architecture. Among the American forest 
trees, 140 species reached the height recpiired and many sorts 
offered the de.sired kinds of utility. 

In June, 1802. he visited Philadelphia, meeting among 
others (’ollin, B. S. Barton, Vaughan, Peale and William 
Bartrani. He is said to ha\e enjoyed Bartram's Garden and 
William Hamilton’s “Woodlands.” 

Having a few months at his disposal, he decided to go to 
Kentucky and Tennessee, regions that had won such high 
praise from his father. He set out on June 27, 1802, on his 
long journey. Going by way of Lancaster, Columbia, York, 
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Carlisle and Shippeiishurg, he crossed the Alleghenies, arriving- 
in Pittsburgh in ten days, having traveled by stage, horseback 
and on foot. On July 14th, he set out for Wheeling, where he 
bought a canoe in which he de>cended the Ohio Paver in 
company with an American officer named Craff. On July 
17th he was at Alarietta, and on July 24th he landed at 
Limestone (probably now Itlay'-ville ! in Xlason County. 
Kentucky. From here he walked alone to Lexington, arriving 
there on August 10th. He continued on to Xashville. where 
he spent four weeks collecting in the vicinity or along the 
banks of the Cumberland River. 

His return trip was to take him to C'harleston. Starting 
on September 5, 1802, he entered upon a more interesting 
route than that followed in going westward. Fort Blunt, West 
Point and Knoxville, Falls of Roaring River and Jonesboro, in 
Tennessee, brought him to the mountains on the North 
Carolina boundary line. Soon he reached the farm of old 
Davenport, who had guided his father in tho.se mountains in 
former years. He continued on by way of Alorgantown, 
Winnsboro and Columbus, finally reaching C’harleston. South 
Carolina, after a journey of ISOO miles, made in three and a 
half months. This trip furnished material for a book Voyage 
a rOuest des Montes Allegheny, published in 1S04, and trans- 
lated into English soon after. In this work one has an ac- 
count not only of the vegetation, but comments on the 
conditions and methods of agriculture, on the nature of the 
soils, particular plant products, and the commercial relations 
between these backwoods regions and the seaboard cities. 

On Alarch 1, 1803, he sailed for France, landing at Bor- 
deaux on Alarch 26th. On going to Paris he found the publi- 
cation of his father's volume on the oaks delayed. Although 
the text had been printed in 1801. the plates were still lacking. 
He also attended to the publication of his father's great 
"Flora Boreali- Americana." He a.ssociated the botanist, 
Claude Richard, with the work in a literary capacity. Ali- 
chaux's efforts at this period also resulted in the publication 
in 1804 of his own "Voyage." 
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While in France, he took occasion to urge the planting 
of trees especially suitable to areas of that country lacking 
good native sorts. A communication to the Central Agri- 
cultural Society of France called attention to the magnificent 
timber trees found in the swampy lands of parts of .Vmerica, 
and contrasted the willow oak, white cedar and cypi'ess trees 
with the short, scrubby growth found in the wet lands of 
France. Sandy areas of America with the live oak so highly 
valued in naval construction were contrasted with unproduc- 
tive sands of France. His communication in 1S05 on the 
desirability of naturalization of forest trees of Xorth America 
was warmly supported in a report to the Central Society of 
Agriculture by a committee consisting of De Pertuis, Cels and 
Correa de Serra, a member of this Society, at one time 
Portugese minister to the United States and temporarily at 
the head of the Department of Botany at the University 
following the death of Benjamin S. Barton. The plan 
proposed that a naturalist be sent to the United States to 
collect seeds and young trees of desirable sorts, to be sent to 
the national nurseries of France. The minister of finance, 
Duke de Gaete, favored the project, and Francois Michaux 
was entrusted with the responsibility of trying again to bring 
Amei’ican trees to France. 

He sailed from Bordeaux to Charleston on February 5, 
1806, but after three days at sea, his boat was picked up by 
the British man-of-war “Leander" and iMichaux was taken 
on board. After forty-three days afloat, he was landed on the 
Bermuda Islands, where he was allowed to go ashore. This 
detour in his route gave him a chance to study new plants 
and new scenes. These he described in a report “ATb'ce 
S'ur les Isles Bermudes.” He was finally released and per- 
mitted to resume his journey. He was again in the United 
States near the end of Alay. 

Xow began a series of explorations covering much of the 
Eastern United States. Starting in the District of Maine, 
he traversed the states of the Atlantic coast as far south as 
Georgia, covering a distance of 1800 miles in this survey from 
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northeast to southwest. Alono; the coast he visited shipyards 
to see the timbers and metliods used in American ship c(jn- 
struction. He talked less with botanists and other scientists 
and mor(' with ai'tisans, and sought to meet the most skillful 
woi’kmen in wootl. He made hve explorations into the 
interior. 

He penetrated Alaine along the Kennebec and the Sandy 
Rivers, perhaps to the Rangeley bakes. He crossed Xew 
Hampshire and \’ermont, going from Boston to Lake C’ham- 
plain. Farther south he traversed the present state of Xew 
A'ork from the city of that name to Lakes Erie and Ontario. 
Proceeding from Philadelphia, he reached the iMonongahela, 
Allegheny and Ohio Rivers, and again following a route that 
must have been better known to him from his earlier travel, 
he went from Charleston to the sources of the Savannah and 
Oconee Rivers, In these journeys into the interior, he studied 
the trees making up the bulk of the forests, with special 
reference to the nature and uses of their woods, their com- 
mercial values in the exchanges between the states and in 
their relation to demands for e.xportation. Barks used in 
tanning, qualities and prices of woods, values for fuel, cabinet 
work and otherwise, were objects of his inquiry. A complete 
collection of polished specimens of different woods was made. 

He remained in America about three years on this ciuest, 
making many new acquaintances among the prominent men 
of the day, IMuhlenberg, William Hamilton, Barton, Hosack 
and Alexander Wilson being among the number. This may 
have aided in bringing about American recognition. 

On April 14, 1S09, Alichaux was made an honorary member 
of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, a 
Society organized in 1785 to advance agricultural interests. 
The membership of this Society overlapped that of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society in many instances, and for years 
the two organizations met in the same rooms. In the minutes 
of the meeting of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, held on January 10, 1809, Dr. James IMease, of 
Philadelphia, a member of this Society, proposed the name of 
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]M. Andre Alichaux, of Paris, as an honorary member, his 
election following at the meeting held on February 14th of the 
same year. Although he later lived near Paris, his interest 
in the affairs of the Society continued. Repeated references 
to communications received from him, pamphlets, books, and 
other publications, now on the .shelves of the Society's library, 
offer substantial e^'idence of this interest. 

On April 21st, of the same year, IXIichaux was elected to 
membership in the American Philosophical Society, an honor 
highly esteemed during the rest of his life. The INIichaux 
Fund gives elociuent testimony on this point. 

He now returned to France, presented himself to the 
C’cntral Society for Agriculture that had sponsored his enter- 
prise, and reported what he had done. The results of his 
efforts in America had been reaching France in shipments 
from time to time in the form of seeds and young trees. In 
this effort he had better success than his father. From the 
seeds sent over by the son, about 250,000 trees were obtained. 

committee was appointed with Corra de Serra as 
chairman to report to the Central Society on his effort. The 
report was most flattering. IMichaux was complimented on 
the faithful execution of his trust, and a vote of thanks was 
passed in recognition of the important service rendered. 
With his great ta.sk of travel and physical hardship in a new 
and untamed world successfully accomplished and appreciated 
by his sponsors, IMichaux, now about forty years old, still 
had long years before him in which to aid through efforts in 
France to bring to the homeland the solid result toward 
which the efforts of both his father and himself had been 
directed. 

For two years following his return to France, he was 
busy in securing the publication of his great work ‘‘Histoire 
des Arbres Forestiers de V Amerique du XordA 4Tlume I 
appeared in 1810, volume II in 1812, and the third volume 
in 1813. The text was illustrated with 144 copper plates, 
designed by the eminent French artists, the Redoutes. In 
1817, an English ti'anslation in four ^'olumes by Augustus L. 
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Hillhou.se was published iu Paris under the title of "Xurth 
At/urican Syh'u." 'William Alaclure bought the plates in 
Paris and brought them to the United States. American 
editions followed, the first brought out in X’eAv Harmony, 
Indiana, in 1S42; a .second appeared in 1S,32 in Philadelphia 
with notes by J. .1. Smith. 

After the appearance of his great work. Alichaux devoted 
his attention to the cultivation and propagation of trees for 
public use in France. The Central Society of Agriculture 
still supported him by entrusting the u.se of a large estate to 
his care for experimental purposes. On his own country 
place near Pontoise and on the extensive lands of M. Dela- 
marre, he carried on work of this character until his death. 
After a .strenuous young manhood, the {pueter life of the 
experimentalist must ha\'e had its rewards. He had the 
time and opportunity to carry to a successful conclusion the 
projects that had sent him to the wilds. He continued to 
take a special intei'est in the u.se of the .so-called •' heaths,” 
of which France had at that time two million unproductive 
acres. As a result of forty years of experimentation by 
iMichaux and the Central Agricultural Society, it was shown 
that these lands could be improved and used productively 
by the growing of "certain resinous trees,” undoubtedly 
pines. This seems to be indicated by him in a letter written 
in 1S52 to Isaac Lea, then Pre.sident of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, in which he mentioned the Rus.sian pine 
{Pinus sylrestris), known to us as the Scotch pine. He 
recommended this tree for special consideration in the 
northern and middle states of this country. It may seem 
somewhat strange that one who had studied the trees of this 
country and the conditions prevailing here, as Alichaux had 
done, should have found any considerable use for this inferior 
species in the regions named. 

In his letter to Isaac Lea, just referred to, written at the 
ripe old age of S2 yeais, he glances over the past. Speaking 
of his Sylva. he says: "The science of botany was the principal 
object of my father’s explorations in North Amei'ica and the 
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'Flora Boreali-Ainericuna' was the result of these explora- 
tions. As for me, I took another \'iew of the vegetable 
kingdom whilst in our country — a view more limited and less 
scientific, it is true, but perhaps more generally profitable to 
the farmer and the landholder, as well as to that class of 
society, so numerous in the Xorthern States of the Union, 
who employ wood in so many different ways. I do not 
consider my Sylni Americana as complete as it might be: 
thus, for instance, I have omitted several species which grow 
in lower Louisiana and in the two Floridas. In the second 
place, I have described and figured some trees that are 
deficient in the flowers and in the fruits. Had circumstances 
permitted, I would have returned to the United estates, and, 
in a new edition, have corrected the errors and filled up the 
omissions, I would thus have been able to present to the 
American nation a work worthy of her great name, but now 
that I have arrived at a very advanced age — nearly 83 years 
— I can do nothing in this respect other than to express my 
regrets and the hope that some nati\'e arboriculturist may com- 
plete my researches on the plan which I have adopted. The 
publication of such a work would be attended with much 
benefit to the country, and afford particular honor to him 
who would undertake it,” 

Although he would be hardly called an arboriculturist, 
an English-born botanist, who also attained scientific fame 
in America, may have come in answer to Hichaux’s prayer. 
Thomas Xuttall, a botanical disciple of Benjamin S. Barton, 
of the Botanical Department of the LTuversity of Pennsyl- 
vania, later himself professor of botanj' at Harvard L’ni- 
versity, brought out a book in three volumes dealing with 
about 120 kinds of trees, mainly from the far west, a region 
not visited by IMichaux. The two works supplemented each 
other in the way that Michaux had hoped, and the set of vol- 
umes makes a very important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the fore.sts of the LTuted States a hundred and 
twenty-fi\'e years ago. 

iMichaux’s interest in America dealt principally with trees. 
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but he concerned liiinself with otlier mutters also. He 
happened to be planning a trip along the Hudson River in 
1807. and hearing that a steamboat was to make its trial 
trip soon, found his interest arou>ed. He was plea.sed that 
he and another Frenchman were passengers when Fulton 
made the first trial trip of the “ ( lermont." That they were 
the only passengers may also have added to his satisfaction. 

Xot long before his death ( 1852'. he added his contribution 
to the bulky literature that grew out of the terrible yellow 
fever epidemic that visited Philadelphia an 1821) under the 
title of Cauttes of Yelloir Ftvtr in tht Cnited .States." 

IMichaux’s life a.s a bachelor ended in a rather sudden 
decision at an ad^-anced age to marry his housekeeper, a 
remote relati^■e who had long managed his household. Elias 
Durand, a Frenchman residing for a time in America, who 
had known Hichaux in his later years, and who had aided 
him by collecting and forwarding American tree seeds to 
France, writes in his account of IMichaux, published in the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society in 1890, 
that he was carried off with frightful suddenness by a stroke 
of apoplexy on the 23rcl of October, 1855, “after a busy day 
among his American trees." 

He was in comfortable financial circumstances, and 
deposited a will with Isaac Lea four years before his demise, 
providing for the now well-known IMichaux Fund, to be used 
by the American Philosophical 8ociety after his wife's future 
had been provided for. 

After the death of this lady, the fund was used in part 
for the creation of a monument to the generous donor, and 
this monument still exists as the Michaux IMemorial Drove 
of oaks in Fairmount Park. This grove was planted near 
Horticultural Hall at the opening of the C’entennial Exhibition 
in 1876, when Fairmount Park was in the earliest stage of its 
formation. The Chairman of the Committee on Trees and 
Nurseries in the Fairmount Park Commission, Hr. Eli Kirk 
Price, who was also chairman of the C’ommittee on the 
Hichaux Fund in this Society, reported to the 8ociety on 
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June 16, 1S76, that "he had visited today the Fairmount 
Park nursery and found the ground well taken care of, and 
the large stock of trees in a flourishing condition. Of the 
acorns planted last winter, nearly all have grown except those 
of the ‘Bartram Oak,' and of the fifty or sixty of those planted 
not one has grown. So far the proof is in fa\'or of that oak 
being a hybrid." 

It seemed to me a matter of interest at this time to see 
what has happened to this Orove in the sixty or more years 
.since it was established. 

Accordingly, the area indicated to be that occupied by 
the Grove on a map of the Park prepared for the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1S76, shown us by Mr. S. X. Baxter, the present 
Arboriculturist of the Commission, was visited and the ages 
of a number of trees now present determined by the use of an 
increment borer. Mr. R. D. Forbes and his assistant, IMr. 
0. M. “Wood, both of the Allegheny Forest Experiment 
Station, made the test on trees .selected by Air. Baxter as 
I'epresentative specimens. Out of 7 tested, 6 showed an age 
estimated to be 60 years. The.se trees undoubtedly belong 
to the Alichaux Grove. From this examination it seems 
clear that the Memorial Grove is still in large part made up 
of the oaks reported on by ]\Ir. Price in 1876 and. judging 
from the uniformity of the Grove, relatively few of the 
original trees have had to be replaced. 

INIichaux Ax'enue now pas.ses through the Grove and 
pre.sents one of the most beautiful spots in the Park. Thus, 
the li\'ing memorials of the.^e filends of trees are still in their 
prime, and, if spared by weather, disease and other hostile 
influences, should delight generations still to come before old 
age in the end brings them down. 

In closing this sketch, I will take the liberty of making 
some suggestions regarding ways in which the Society may 
continue to carry out the will of the donor, and at the same 
time advance the significance of the organization. 

Michaux was an ardent advocate of a public policy of 
support for the scientific srudy of wild plant life. He studied 
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it with equal interest with referenee to human utility. Prob- 
ably influenced to a considerable extent by the needs of 
France at that time, his special efforts were centered on trees 
in nature and under cultivation. Something perhaps re- 
mains in the forests of France of the trees introduced by the 
iMichauxs. How much they actually did for their country in 
this respect I do not know. For us and for the rest of the 
world, their greatest accomplishment is seen in the writings 
they have left. With the world changing as rapidly as it is, 
authentic records of the past should be sought out and held 
with great care by repositories like this Society. Hence, 
accounts of explorations and records of earlier days in the 
fields and forests are basic material. As the scene changes, 
succeeding accounts will continue the story. 

For example, the question of soil conservation, a very 
old one and now much in the public mind, is presenting itself 
as a series of problems in agriculture, forestry, wild life 
preservation and human welfare in all of their many aspects. 
Old records tell of nature and of early human life. A^’e 
should have tho.se early records. The story should be con- 
tinued by the important writings of later days. Thus, the 
early contributions of the Michauxs, father and son, remaining 
in our library, become a priceless possession as the record 
continues to unfold. 

^Memorial trees in time die and their places are forgotten. 
The practical accomplishment of the past must be sought in 
books and other lasting sources of information. Exploration, 
forestry, botany, plant introduction and plant utilization, the 
problem of the soil that supports all life, are subjects that 
may fittingly claim the earne.st attention of the Society' in 
building up and preserving its collection of records. FTility 
may be immediate. Certainly there will be a priceless value 
for the future if civilization persists and present ideas of 
worth continue to be held. 
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Abstract 

The Yugoslavian portion of the lower Danubian \'alley is adjacent to the 
south side of the river from the Iron Gate to the mouth ot the Timok. Recent 
held reconnoiterina in this area resulted m the recording of fresh data on a score 
of sites. Among them are five extensive settlements with rich Neolithic deposits. 
And It seems likely that some of the other sites, all, thus far, revealing only later 
deposits wiU, on excavation, disclose Neolithic occupation as iiell. The Neolithic 
material remains from thece sites comprise varieties iiuite characteristic ot the 
western half of the lower Danuljiaii Valley at large. Thev contain, among other 
things, the barbotine class of pottery which has a t\ide distribution m the Dan- 
ubian area. This pottery provides a very useful tneaiis for comiiarative studies 
and chronological reconstructions, as it is jiarticularly characteri^tic, locally, of 
the initial Neolithic occupation. Technologically, the barbotine ware is a well 
distinguished class. (The Appendix deals with some ([ualitative aspects of a 
sample series from Starcevo. ) While the observations thus tar gathered in the 
field and in the laboratory are quite suggestive, iio defiiiite conclusions regarding 
the Neolithic cidture history of the area can be drawn until adequaTo exeavatioiis 
are made. Although the data thus far gathered have only a provisional value. 
It is obvious that certain dependable leads can now be followed. The Yugoslavian 
portion of the lower Daiiutuan \'alley offer.s splendid opportunities tor archaeo- 
logical field work. The Neolithic sites, although damaged by Danubian elusion, 
are especially attractive in this regard since they seem to be potential .sources 
of highly desirable data. 

The YugoslaYian portion of the lower Danubian valley i.s 
confined to the right bank of the Danube between the Iron 
Gate ‘ and the mouth of the Timok.- Its interior extent is 

“With an Appendix by Donald Horton, entitled “Note on a mieroscopic 
study of a sample group of barbotine sherd.s with positive applique from 'Grad,’ 
iStarcevo.” 

' Geoteetonically, the Iron Gate is identified liy the approximateh' 130 km. 
long cleft which the Danube follows in its passage through the Balkan-farpathian 
mountain system; cf. Cvijic, 190S, pp. 1 ff 

- The corre.sponding course of the Danube provides a part of the boundary 
between Yugoslavia and Roumania; the island.s in this section ot the river belong 
to Roumania. 
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defined by the Aliroe, ^'eliki Greben, and Deli Jovan ranges 
in the west, by the foothills of the Svrljiska Planina in the 
south, and by the Yugoslavian-Bulgarian boundary line in the 
southeast. This boundary joins the right bank of the Timok 
at a point approximately 8 km. above the estuary and coin- 
cides with the river thereafter. 

At the present time the prehistory of this area is very 
unevenh’ and indeed incompletely understood. Systematic 
excavations have not been attempted yet and reconnoitering 
efforts have been concentrated chiefly along the Danube. 
Although certain stray finds as well as several sites have been 
recorded deep in the interior, our knowledge of prehistoric 
conditions aside from the bank of the Danube is decidedly 
inadequate. Yet it is quite apparent that as early as the 
Neolithic Age, some of even the most outlying districts were 
reached. For this reason it is imperative to deal with the 
region as a whole, despite the circumstance that the bulk of 
po.sitive occupational evidence is concentrated in the im- 
mediate riparian zone of the Danube. It is possible, of 
course, that some of the advantages proffered by the river may 
well have been a discriminating factor in this respect especially 
during the initial implantation of Neolithic economy. Never- 
theless, an early penetration inland is supported by distribu- 
tional factors which clearly reflect genetic affinities with the 
cultural status common to the river loci. 

From the eastern edge of the Iron Gate to the mouth of 
the Timok, the Danube pursues an undulating course with 
intermittent straight stretches, and its channel shifts fre- 
quently, The banks are subject to seasonal inundation and 
there is considerable erosion which often changes their 
contours. Ice flows and atmospheric weathering also cause 
pronounced damage. Owing to these actions, sites in vulner- 
able locations are now more or less exposed and vertical 
profiles of their deposits are thereby brought to view. The 
task of finding archaeological stations is then conveniently 
facilitated and simplified. The bank varies in height from 
place to place. A minimum of 1 m. or even less is to be 
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found between the villages of Kostol and iNIala \>bica; and 
this is true of only a short distance, for the bank attains a 
much greater height as either of the two communities are 
approached. At Korbovo, Brza Palanka, and \'elesnica, the 
average is approximately 3 m. to 4 m. While at Prahovo and 
Radujevac a maximum of 12 m. to 15 m. is reached. In the 
last named instance, dunes are present and add to the normal 
height of the bank. At the mouth of the Timok the Danubian 
bank is 2.5 m. to 3 m. high. The repeatedly active water and 
ice erosion finds little resistance in the composition of the 
banks, which consists of sand, gravel, loess (probably rather 
altered loess), and humus. Cvijic identified this formation as 
the last (i.e. contemporary) or seventh Danubian terrace in 
the lower valley of that river.^ At low state of water, a shelf of 
packed sand and gravel, varying in width from a few centi- 
meters to as much as 100 m., extends on an inclined plane (in 
the manner of a beach) from the base of the bank to the edge 
of the stream. (PI. VIII; 1-5. — However, this “flood plain" 
does not confine the high water of the Danube which, in 
floods, overflows the banks as well.) In places containing 
archaeological deposits embedded in the terrace (i.e. the 
immediate bank, the seventh terrace), the surface of the 
shelf is usually strewn with dislodged cultural remains. - 
These peculiar circumstances, apalling as they certainly are, 
nevertheless aid an archaeological survey.® The exposed 

^ Cv'ijic, 190S, p. 16. 

- The natives seem to be well acquainted with locations of sites and often 
possess valuable relics. Vandalism, especially in Roman ruins, is nut uncommon, 
and certain amount of selective collecting for commercial purposes is likewise 
on record, .‘kt times falsified oddities are offered for sale, such as, for example, 
a tile with incised depiction of, prc!<nmnhhj, Trajan’s Danube bridge, said to have 
beeii found "in digging” near the remain.s of this structure below the village of 
Kostol. (In general effect and in several details this portrayal closely approaches 
the freak executed upon a fragment of a eapitol, allegedly "discovered’' m the 
same locality, and published by Vasic, 1907a.) In my personal experiences 
I have found the natives mo.st obliging in rendering useful information and 
guidance. 

^ The prehistoric sites are characterized by a level surface plane which, 
unless disturbed by cultivation or other artificial incursions, does nut necessarily 
disclose the presence of archicological deposits. However, the Roman ruins, 
which are especially numerous in this region, are usually distinguishable by a 
mound-shaped accumulation surmounting their masonry remains. The series of 
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sections are particularly useful in examining structural fea- 
tures and stratigraphic data. It thus becomes plausible to 
pursue there a speedy investigation for the purpose of a 
general orientation. With the valuable evidence m sttu so 
abundantly at hand, the scattered material assumes a much 
greater significance than might be the case in a strictly surface- 
collecting sur\'ey. In certain instances the exposed deposits 
can be followed uninterruptedly for a distance of several 
hundred meters. Various details of tectonical features and a 
truly remarkable amount of cultural material (especially 
sherds) are in \'iew at most of the sites. Under such circum- 
stances correlation of stray finds with reliable depositional 
evidence is frecpiently attainable. It is obvious, of course, 
that even these conditions do not diminish the necessarily 
superficial nature of the resulting impressions. Only system- 
atic excavations, conducted on a large scale, can lead to 
conclusive interpretations and deductions. Until that is done 
no more than a provisional description can be presented. It 
now becomes my task to attempt such a description and I do 
so in full cognizance of the many inevitable shortcomings. 

The initial archteological survey concerned primarily 
with the prehistory of the area under discussion was under- 
taken by Professor Vasic in 1907. ^ He then collected various 
material in ten localities situated on the bank of the Danube - 
between Kladovo and Radujevac ® and summarily ascribed 
the total to "the Iron Age." Having found mostly pottery 
analogous with that from “Zuto Brdo,” ^ Vasic, despite 

rectani^ulai- einljankinent-eiickisures, each with an outride moat, particularly 
freiiuent in the iieightjurhood of Xegotin, and invariably called ineieri.:, [I'.e. 
buhvarki, are uiiini-.takably identifiable by their well preserved features. These 
earth works, oiten erected upon ancient sites, are unquestionably quite recent 
in origin. 

* Vasic, 1910, pp. 2 ff. 

- Nine of these he directly on the bank of the Danube, and one, i.e. ’‘Pesak,” 
Kladovo, on the bank of an old, now dry (yet seasonally flooded) arm of tlie 
river: np cil., iiji -1 ff 

3 0/1 rit , and PI. I iinap.i, 

’ Iblii, pp. 1 ff. 

’ A sire jireviously explored by Vasic (1907, pp. 1 ff.) and relegated by him 
to the Iron .\ge This interpretation, however, is not in agreement with ihe 
cultural position of the .site nhich falls within the Bronze .\ge jiroper (cf. Hoernes, 
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several examples of clearly Xeolithic ceramics and stone 
artifacts/ did not recognize or allow the existence of this 
earlier period in any of the ten sites. Rather he attributed 
the older ( f.c. Xeolithicj elements to survivals persisting in 
considerably later contexts (i.e. the misconceived Iron Age).- 

iMore recent reconnoitering in the same region has estab- 
lished fresh evidence of Xeolithic occupation. This consists of 
the following: (1) In situ deposits of .settlements revealing- 
abundant material and valuable .structural features, parti- 
cularly profiles of dwelling pits as well as of floors. (2) 
Secondarily placed material found in the immediate vicinity 
of such deposits and fully correlated therewith. (3) Secon- 
darily placed material found in localitie.s which, as far as has 
been possible to ascertain by examination of their exposed 
profiles, do not reveal correspondingly datable deposits. (.4) 
Stray material, obtained from private hands, and said to 
have been found in depo-sits in which Xeolithic occupation is 
indubitably proved. Moreover, additional data on later 
periods have also been secured. Among these are sherd 
collections duplicating Va.sic’s finds of 1907.-* i.e. Bronze Age 
material, a few examples suggestive of La Tene pottery, 
numerous Roman antiquities, and Early Sla\'ic (mediseval) 
sherds, as well as sundry details regarding the nature and 
structure of such later depo.sits. It is the purpose of this 
writing to summarize those findings which pertain to the 

19-2.5, pp. 408 and 410, Franz. 19-22, p. 98, and Childe, 1929, jtp. 28,-) ff, i. Simi- 
larly. the material from the ten .-site!! below the Iron Gate, labeled by Vasie lifnil ) 
a.-? -'of the 'Zutu Brdu’ type," rejiresent largely the Bronze Age. However, 
there are aPu eeitain uiimi'takable inUances ot Xeohthie remains not segregated 
a.s such by Vasie. 

^ Cf Vasie, 1910, Pis. VII: .50, .58; VIII: 66, 67; IX: 70, 77; XI: 91, 96. 

- Cf. Vasie, ibid., p. 12, where the reterenee to -"Gradae,” near I.eskovae 
(Vasie, 1911, pp 97 ff. i, makes the ease elear. The erroneous iiiterpretatiun 
and dating of --Gradae" mp. cit ) has recently been emphatically reiterated by 
Vasie (1936, pp. 137 and 154j. 

’For illustrations of the typical piece-, cf. Va.~ic, 1910, Pis. II-IX, to which 
may probably be added al.-o the following: I’l. I\'' 18. 19: 40: VI. 41 ( ? i : \TII: 

59. 1-asic's collection of 1907 was originally housed in the Xational Museum at 
Belgrade which was destroyed by bombardment during th.e World War: cf. 
Petkovic, 1921, pp. 205 IT,, and Va.sic, 1932, p. ix. 
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Xeolithic Age4 While my chief objective is concerned with 
sites containing actual Xeolithic deposits which I have 
personally examined I am also drawing from other pertinent 
sources. Thus I include localities in which Xeolithic material 
appears in a secondary position but not in situ, as well as 
chance finds as yet perhaps totally undocumented by de- 
positional evidence.- Some of these instances may lead to 
additional discoveries and certainly provide potential guidance 
for further field work. 

Xo traces of human occupation antedating the Xeolithic 
Age have yet been noted anywhere in the Yugo.slavian portion 
of lower Danubian valley. The nearest occurrences, geo- 
graphically, of Palaeolithic existence are reported from 
Bulgaria where several caves with Aurignacian deposits have 
been explored,^ and from Little Walachia where one station, 
presumably of a Lower Aurignacian phase, has been in- 
vestigated.^ There are no indications of ^Mesolithic economy 
anywhere in the right -bank sector of lower Danubian valley. 
On the oppo.site .side, according to Xestor “echte mesolithische 

* The field work from which this task arises was sponsored tiy the Fogg 
-Vrt Museum, Harvard University (season 1933), and the .\merican School of 
Prehistoric Research (seasons 1933 and 1934); the Xational Museum of Belgrade 
cooperated in the program of 1933 and the Xegotin Museum in that of 1934; 
cf. Fewkes, 1934, pp. 24 ff., 1934a, pp. .33 ff , and 193.3, pp. 16 ff. 

Most of the material collected during these investigations is deposited in 
the Xegotin Miuseuiii. The Xational Museum at Belgrade has a representative 
series of the 1933 finds as well as certain specimens previously purchased from 
private hands. 

- With the kind permission of the X’egotin Museum, which is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged, it becomes possible, on this occasion, to incorporate certain of its 
independent finds and general records made available to me through the courtesy 
of ^Ir. S. .Stefaiiovic 

■> Cf, Popov, 1911, pp. 248 ff., 1912-1913, pp. 263 ff., 1931, pp. 1 ff., and 
1933, pp. 1 ff ; also Mikov, 1933, pp. 14 ff. 

^ Cf. X'estor, 1932, p. 22. This author questions the designation of the 
point from .Sagletu as of the Abri-Audit type U.c., note 61), and speaks of yet 
other, unpublished, trace.s of Palaeolithic sites in Little Walachia iibiil.}. See 
also his comments regarding the dubiou-s Mousterian (?) or Aurignacian bone 
and stone pieces from a now de.stroyed cave near Topalu on the Danube in 
Dobrogea, However, Morosan, 192.S;1929, pp. 1 ff., had previously interpreted 
the Topalu finds as .\urignacian. And more recently Morosan, 1936, p. 1242, 
expressly states; "L’industrie paleolithique de Topalu en Dobrogea .sernble aussi 
appartenir a un tel [i.c. Middle Aurignacianj facies." 
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Funde sind bisher nur in der Kleinwalaohei zu verzeichnen." ^ 
The material in question is said to consist of "einige i\Iikro- 
lithen, die eine der Chwalibogovice-Kultur Polens entspre- 
chende Facies aufweisen sollen.” - With respect to the 
Neolithic Age, the vestiges of which are clearly recognized 
more or less throughout the lower valley of the Danube, there 
can be no doubt that even the apparently "oldest” remains 
bespeak a well developed cultural complexity. Although 
regional differences are distinguishable, a common funda- 
mental basis of economy is demonstrated. This reflects a 
communal mode of life, sessile conditions, agriculture and 
stock raising — in other words controlled economy. Local 
parental antecedents from which the determining criteria 
of such an innovation might be considered to have germinated 
are certainly totally unsubstantiated. On the contrary, the 
very nature of the Neolithic cultural status, collectively 
viewed, indubitably bespeaks derivation from external sources. 
^Moreover, it seems obvious that not only fresh cultural 
inspirations, but also a fresh influx of people must be ac- 
counted for, at least at the beginning of the Neolithic mani- 
festations. It would be futile to speculate on such aspects 
as place of origin, motive, velocity, route, etc., of the forces 
involved. The process occurred subsequent to the accumula- 
tion of the quarternary loess mantle which covers most of the 
valley area. However, it does not seem to have taken place 
immediately after that deposition was completed. That an 
interval of time lapsed between the two events is indubitably 
proved, at least in some localities, by an aboriginal humus 
layer which overlies the loess.® In such instances the Neolithic 

^ Xestor, 1932, p. 29. 

-Ibid., based on the work of Xicoleseu-Plopsor who, state.s Xestor, '‘unter- 
scheidet zwei mikrolithenfiihrende Kulturen, die auch geographisch auseinander 
gehalten worden konnen.” It is patent, of course, that such meager and one-sided 
evidence does not lend itself to conclusive interpretation. The plausibility of 
recognizing ciiUnreti on the basis of a few microliths is, obviously, open to question. 

^ In the instances specifically noted in the region under discussion the maxi- 
mum accumulation of this humus did not exceed 0.4 m. It is interesting to 
recall that at " Vmca” the thickness of a similar aboriginal humus layer has been 
ascertained by Vasic to measure 0.5 m. (Vasic, 1910a, p. 23) and even 0.7 m.- 
0.75 m. (V'asic, 1936, p. S). 
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deposits pierce the ancient humus and penetrate fartlua- 
below into the loess. \^'e have no objectively ascertaimal 
data as to the nature of living conditions prevailing dining 
the acute period of the loess formation. The impression one 
gathers from examining the exposed profiles of the mantle 
along the Danube is that they were unfavorable to man: such 
an impression is inconclusive and cannot claim recognition. 
At any rate positive traces of contemporary occupation have 
not been ascertained therein. The Neolithic evidence is 
invariably clearh’ intrusi\'e. In view of these considerations 
it seems imperative to regard the initial Neolithic settlers as 
pioneering colonists. Their socio-economic status reveals a 
well rounded cultural foundation rather than an experimental 
stage. This interesting circumstance is particularly signifi- 
cant with respect to the inseparable ethno-cultural duality 
which immediately implies a process of primary diffusion as 
the most plausible rationalization of its existence. It also 
mitigates against an autochthonous det'elopment and 
strengthens the recognition of a hiatus. 

In dealing with the individual sites within the Yugoslavian 
portion of lower Danubian valley I use predominantly the 
present tense although I realize that .some of the conditions 
here described may have been altered since 1934.^ The sites 
fall into the following three categories: 

tA) Definitely Neolithic settlements unquestionably identi- 
fied by deposits in situ. 

(B) Likely (?) Neolithic settlements, i.e. those in which 
secondarily placed Neolithic material appears without 
positive proof of correspondingly datable deposits. 

It is commonly assumed and frequently a.sseited (by archaeologists rather 
than by pakfobotani't- ) that the hx-ss zone of the Danubian area was originally 
covered by primeval forest as the Neolithic Age ensued and that the initial 
settlements required substantial clearing of the growth in order to be more or 
less permanently allocated; cf., e.g., Childe, 1929, pp. 26 ff. (general application 
to middle Danube and lower Danube valley,', and Vasic, 19:36, p. 8 (specified 
for ■Vinca” I. In either instance analytical jiroof is not cited 

* As a niatter of fact in 19:14 I noted several change.s in site profile.s at Kusjak, 
Korbovo, and Kostol as compared with conditions existing there in 1933. While 
.some of the.se were attributable to natural erosion others were plainly due to 
artificial caases. 
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(C) Aliscelhuieous sites from which sundry Xeolithic 'and 
later) material has been secured, but in which de- 
posit ional circumstances have not been adequately 
identified as yet. 

Inasmuch as the material (ceramic, bone, stone, etc.) from 
the several localities is fpiite homogeneous in character and 
falls into a uniform classificational scheme, I shall enumerate 
the individual occurrences at each site and detail the total 
collectively under a separate heading. This will avoid repe- 
tition of descriptive data. 

(.4) Definitely X^eolithic Settlements 

These include five sites, all situated upon the immediate 
bank of the Danube. Their positions are here given in 
relation to modern communities: the sequence of their num- 
bers (1-5) is correspondingly marked in the accompanying 
sketch map (Fig. 1). The natives refer to these .sites simply 
as obala, i.e. river bank, although in certain cases specific 
names prevail. Whatever the individual usages they are 
here given in transliteration. In the instance of the two sites 
at the village of Korbovo, however, I have arbitrarily em- 
ployed geographic directions to clarify the distinction. Thus 
I call the site situated upstream from the village ■'Obala 
Xortheast,” Korbovo, in contrast to ’‘Obala Southwest,” 
Korbovo, which identifies the site situated downstream from 
the village. And I shall, hereafter, give the name of each 
site in quotation marks. 

1. ‘"Obala" at Kostol 

The village of Kostol lies '2.o km. east of Kladovo. The 
site of “Obala” is situated within the land belonging to this 
community, about 2.5 km. eastward from its center towards 
Mala Vrbica (Fig. 1, site number 1), and approximately O.S 
km. downstream from the ruins of the Aloesian abutment of 
Trajan's Danube bridge (PI. VII: 11). The height of the 
bank bearing the deposits varies from about 3 m. fupstream 
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margin) to about 0.5 m. (downstream margin), and is only 
partially exposed by erosion. The visible profile of the 
culture level, consisting of pits and superimposed debris, 
appears within a length of approximately 200 m. In the 
corn fields upon the horizontal plane of the bank we collected 
surface sherds over an area considerably exceeding the stretch 
of the exposed bank and reaching inland as much as 300 m. 
This, of course, does not provide any dependable means with 
which to judge the probable inlerior extent of the .site, because 
the material was placed in its secondaiy position in the 
process of geoponic activities. Similarly the relics which we 
found at the base of the exposed profile and on the adjacent 
shelf had been secondarily deposited. However, in the 
culture deposits themselves, both in pits and in the im- 
mediately superposed debris, plentiful evidence of Neolithic 
occupation exists in situ. The character of this material is 
identical with that represented in the surface lot. Moreover, 
the deposits themselves did not reveal (1933 and 1934) 
anything but Neolithic relics. Both the pits and the debris 
.surmounting them contained, as much as has been possible 
to ascertain by ob.servation, uniform structural nature and 
contents. Although the revealed face of the bank appears to 
mark only a portion of the site it is noteworthy that its entire 
length demonstrates homogeneous depositional circumstances 
and like material. The maximum vertical span of the ex- 
posed deposits measured 1.8 m. (approximately 50 m. down- 
stream from the western edge), whereas the minimum (sam- 
pled at the downstream margin, where a natural depression 
extends from the Danube inland) amounted to 0.4 m. The 
reduced thickness off the edge of this depression is attributable 
to water erosion as well as to recent ploughing. The total 
observations and the material remains definiteh' establish 
this locality as a .settlement site. Its full extent, as well as 
the question of whether or not it belongs exclusively to the 
Neolithic Age cannot be determined without proper excava- 
tion. The material includes: Barbotine, incised, fluted, 
burnished, and hand-smoothed pottery; flint blades, slate 
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shoe-last celts, and milling stones and querns of sandstone; 
and fragments of wall piaster^ 

4 . " Obnia Xortheast" at Korbnva 

Korbovo, the southern-most community in the region of 
Kljuc, is situated on the bank of the Danube opposite the 
northwestern point of the Roumanian island of Ostrovul 
Corbului iFig. 1, site number 2). The site of "Obala Xorth- 
east ” lies immediately upstream from the northern limit of 
Korbovo. Its exposed deposits are first noticeable at a 
distance of about 1 km. from the boat station and extend for 
approximately 0.6 km. Within this stretch the height of the 
Danubian bank fluctuates from 2 m. to 4 m., and its surface 
plane rises gently inland to meet the higher elevation of the 
background (PI. VIII: 3j. The eroded profile contains 
sharply distinguishable culture pits cut through a 0.3 m. to 
0.4 m. thick layer of aboriginal humus into the Icess mantle 
and often penetrating to the sand niveau. The upper 
horizontal limit of the pits is surmounted by a zone of debris 
which terminates with the contemporary humus mantle 
averaging 0.2 m. in thickness. The maximum depth of the 
culture bearing deposits, taken vertically from the bottom of 
the deepest pit to the base of the top .soil, mea.sured (in 1933) 
2.6 m. The pits are definitely of the habitation type as 
proved by the presence of fired wall plaster, their size and 
distribution, floors, nature of accumulations, and contents. 
In several instances superimposed floors, interspaced by a 
fill rich in sherds, ashes, etc., are visible; the side walls of these 
pits, as much as revealed in the exposed profile, are either 
vertical or gently sloping inward toward the bottom. A 
truly amazing abundance of ceramic remains was noted in 
1933 and 1934 both in the pits and in the superimposed debris. 
The downstream margin of the bank terminates quite abruptly 
on an acute angle (PI. VIII: 1) with which the distribution of 
the exposed deposits ends: there is a marked dent, about 

* Thi-i mutenal, not fully illustrated here, i?; dui>lieated in the corre.spondiiig 
(•ategone' found at "Obala Xortheast," Korbovo, and "Obula,” Ku.sjak; cvk 
i n fra . 
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30 m. wide, below which the bank is again aligned with that 
of ‘'Obala Xortheast” and its height increases toward the 
village. Owing to lack of exposure we were not able to 
ascertain the demarcation of the site on its northern side. 
However, the site, again a settlement, seems to continue un- 
interruptedly throughout the ob.served distance of 0.0 km. 
The surface plane of the culture bearing bank is not under 
cultivation but is used as pasture land.' In addition to the 
damage caused by seasonal floods, the site suffers considerably 
from illicit digging pursued by youngsters tending live stock 
and occasionally, it seems, also by proht-seeking pot hunters. - 
While the inclined shelf, which resembles a beach, is strewn 
with quantities of dislodged material, the surface plane 
of the bank, since it is not being cultivated, gives a very 
poor reward to the collector. The site appears to have the 
thickest and (in contents.) riche.st Neolithic depo.sits on the 
Yugoslavian bank of the lower Danube. Although an in- 
determinate portion of its original deposits is now gone, a 
systematic excavation is highly desirable. The Neolithic 
material, found either in situ or in secondary position, com- 
prises the following: The barbotine, incised, fluted, burnished, 
burnish-decorated, and hand-smoothed clas.ses of pottery: 
ceramic human figurines with incised decoration: ceramic 
altars; flint blades and chips: milling stones and querns of 
sandstone: slate shoe-last celts; bone awls: hred wall plaster: 
animal bones (among which domestic cattle and pig, dog, roe 
deer, red deer, and sturgeon [vertebrie] have been identified 
by me in the held).'* 

1 It is, incidentally, communal land and leadily a\-ailuble fur c.xcavatiun. 

-Fortunately at least some of the material so plundeied has been obtained 
either b}' the National Museum at Belgrade or, more recently, by the Negotin 
Museum. 

Vasic, 190S, Fig. 11 (text pp. 99 If.), and 1910, PI. V: 77 next p. 12 1 , illii— 
trates an axe-shaped specimen of white marble from "Korbovo''; its dimensions 
are given as '‘4. .5 by ;i.4 by 1.6 cm.” (op. ciL, p. 12i Vasie, 1910, pp. 9-12, 
recorded only one site at Korbovo, but did not detail its location. .4..S has bi-en 
indicated, there are two separate sites within the land ot this village, heie distin- 
guished, respectively, as '‘Obala Northea.st” mow under consideration I and 
■‘Obala .Southwest” Ito be desciibed lateri. It is, theiefore, rathei difficult to 
assign the marble pendant I'l) in question to either one of the two sites with 
dependability. It .seems to me, however, that in view of the circumstance that 
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In addition to the Xeolithie material, we also collected 
later remains in secondary position, but did not note any in 
situ. We recognized sherds of the Late Bronze Age ^ (Vatin 
phase), as well as fragments of Roman brick, amphorre, and 
pyramidal weights. The site of "Sniradila," which lies on 
the bank about 1 km. upstream from “Obala Xortheast, ’’ 
contains Roman ruins {probably those of a castellum): 
immediately southward of the prominent mound at ‘‘Smra- 
dila" we noted a series of skeletal graves either in plain pits 
or in tile cists, plainly revealed in the profile of the bank, but 
without any furniture in view. While the tiles suggest 
Roman provenience, and perhaps an association with the 
military station (?), the plain graves offer no clue as to their 
probable period. 

From Ostrovul Corbului Xeohthic, Bronze Age, and Ro- 
man remains are reported. - 

3. '‘Obala’’ at Velesnica 

The village of \'elesnica lies 12.5 km. due east of Korbovo 
('measured on a direct aerial line). The site is situated on the 
bank of the Danube, partially within the village proper and 

\’asic, op. cit., p. 9, specifically referred to "a clearly recognizable [culture] 
level,’’ our ’‘Obala (Xortlieaot'’ is perhaps the more likely place. For at ’‘Obala 
.Soutluvest" the deposits are not nearly so clearly visible. 5Ioreover, Vasie [ibid.) 
remarked that he collected his material at ’‘Korbovo” — including, presumably, 
the marble piece— "on the [Danubian] strand subjected to inundation” (free 
translation). This also favors "Obala Xortheast” where the pertinent, seasonally 
flooded shelf has an average width (at low water) of at least 2.5 m. as compared 
with the ma.ximum of S m. (minimum zero) noted at "Obala Southwest” during 
the reconnaissance trips here described. It is to be remembered, of course, that 
the lapse of time between Professor Vasic’s investigations and our first trip to 
this region amounts to exactly twenty-six years; in so pronounced an interval 
considerable erosion may have taken place and changed the condition of the 
bank at both sites. It is for this very reason that I abstain from venturmg on a 
conclu.sive decision with respect to the marble piece. And it is worth}' of note 
in this connection that we have found secondarily placed Xeohthic material 
(and the marble pendant certainly is of a X'eolithic type; at ’‘Obala Southwest,” 
Korbovo, although our search for corresponding deposits in the exposed profile 
of that site did not meet with positive results. 

i/.e. "the ‘Zuto Brdo' type” of Vasic, 1907, and 1910; cf., however, note 
10, s II pro. 

- Barcacila, 19’24, pp. 283 ff. 
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partially below its southern limit : ^ its vertical profile is 
especially prominently exposed along its southern margin. 
The deposits revealed in 1933 were concentrated within a 
distance of approximately 300 m. and the culture level with 
pits amounted to as much as 2.5 ni. in maximum vertical 
span. "VYe ascertained Neolithic material in situ only in 
scattered instances, but always in pits. On the other hand 
the surface finds from the adjacent i^loping .shelf comprised 
predominantly later remains, especially those of the Bronze 
Age, Iron Age (?La Tene), and the Roman and Early Slavic 
periods. And we also recognized Bronze Age (Vatin phase) 
and Roman sherds in the level surmounting the pits. The 
site is a settlement containing, in addition to Neolithic, later 
vestiges as evidenced bj' the mixed and complicated strati- 
graphic features. In certain pits suggestive of a Neolithic 
origin we noted intrusive later material, while other pits 
disclosed exclusively Bronze Age remains. Being located 
largely under a portion of the village, the site is not available 
for excavation except in its southern section. The Neolitlic 
material comsists of the barbotine, fluted, burnished, and hand- 
smoothed classes of pottery, flint blades and milling stones. 
We did not notice association of wall plaster with the ap- 
parently Neolithic pits; wherever it was seen in situ it could 
not be clearly assigned to a specific provenience because of 
complicated stratigraphic conditions and mixture of sherds 
reflecting two or more periods. The question must be settled 
by excavation. Similarly, it would be difficult to place some 
of the animal bones (domestic pig and cattle, wild boar, and 
ulna of a red [?(] deer — the last named specimen judged by its 
size) which we recorded. 

Two additional localities both on the bank of the Danube, 
each presumably with similar deposits and material remains, 
are said to be situated near Velesnica. The one situated about 

1 It was first recorded by Vasic, 1910, pp. 13-14, who also excavated there 
in 1910 (cf. ibid., pp. 1-2); as far as I am aware no results of this excavation 
have been published. ("Professor Vasic kindly informed me, in a personal inter- 
view during the season of 1932, that his field notes antedating the World War 
had been lost. 
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1 km. upstream from the village is called "Jela?.": the other, 
lying about l.o km. downstream from the village is known as 
"Biljevina." It was not opportune to visit either of the.sc 
places during our field work, and I am at a los.s to say whether 
they contain Xeolithie remains or not. On information 
obtained from seemingly dependable local informants it would 
seem that the two localities mark rather extensive settlements 
and that they apparently both contain Eoman relics (tile, 
amphorae, pithoi). 

3 . “ Ghnnija-Obala" at Ljuhicevac 
The village of Ljubicevac is located 3.7 km. southward of 
Velesnica and the .‘^ite lie.s an ecjual distance farther down- 
stream opposite Grabovica Island. The term Glamija, 
sometimes Glameja. is a corruption of mogila, the Slavic 
equivalent for mound. A Roman ruin, apparently the 
remnant of a castellum, with a surface appearance of an oval 
tumulus, is still partially preserved there. Its name is 
Glarnijn and after it, it .seems, the bank containing the 
deposits with which we are here concerned, is named ‘'Glami- 
ja-Obala,’’ This is again a .settlement characterized by 
similar features as in the instances already stated: it is, how- 
e^'er, more extensive (Mewed from the river j than the other 
sites here detailed, for it is about 1 km, long. The depo.sits 
form a culture level with pits penetrating below it into the 
loess, the total vertical span ranging from 2 m. to 2.5 m. The 
average height of the bank it.Mf varies from 3.5 m. to 4.5 m. 
In several pits Ave noted rather excessively fired wall plaster 
which seemed to indicate conflagration of daubed super- 
structures of dwelling.s. Artificially fired floors, such as 
occur at ’A'inca.’' ' may possibly exist at this site; however, 
positive deductions in this regard must await excavation. 
The pits observed during our reconnoitering in 1933 revealed 
an equilateral, vertical profile, a rounded or flattened bottom, 
and a rather shallow depth (not exceeding 1.5 m.). While 
chunks of fired wall plaster with impressions of wattling were 
* Va'ic, p 10. 
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quite abundant throughout the deposits, the laminated more 
or less horizontally laid “floors" (?) composed of a similar 
substance seemed to be restricted to a layer immediately 
overlying the pitsd Cultural material in situ was fully in 
view throughout the exposed deposits. Furthermore, the 
shelf between the bank and the Danube, and to a lesser extent 
also the horizontal plane of the bank (especially its tilled 
portion), were fairly strewn with secondarih' placed remains. 
In addition to the Xeolithic deposits, which (in the exposed 
profile) seem to represent a primary settlement, Bronze Age 
occupation (^’atin phase) is also fully documented, and it is 
likewise obvious that the site was utilized (perhaps as a 
military post) during the period of Roman occupation. The 
Neolithic material includes: the barbotine, fluted, burnished, 
and hand-smoothed cla.sses of pottery; flint blades, milling 
stones and ciuerns of sandstone: fired wall plaster and flooring 
(?,); and animal bones (domestic cattle and pig'. 

-5. " Obakt-Kusjak," near Prahovo 

The village of Prahovo is situated on the bank of the 
Danube opposite the southern extremity of the Roumanian 
island of Ostrovul ?t[are. The .site lies about 2 km. upstream 
from the railroad station of Prahovo and 300 m. downstream 
from the Kusjak grist mill. Its northern limit coincides with 
the edge of the gulley which intervenes between the Kusjak 
grist mill and the bank of the Danube, which at this point 
has a greater elevation than in any of the pre\'iously specified 
instances of Xeolithic .sites. The depo.-^its are concentrated 
within the eroded bank for a distance of about 200 m. The 
height of the culture bearing level ranges from 2.5 m. to 3.5 
m., and the richest exposed deposits are confined to the profile 
of a prominent depression which forms a triangular pocket 
in the surface plane of the bank. The deposits consist of 
large pits, the contours of which are clearly distinguishable 

1 Pro\-isionally, this phenomenon may perhaps be viewed as somewhat of a 
similar case to “tinea, ” where houses with an aitihciaily piepared and tired 
floor are stratigraphically later than the Ijuthros niveau, which is characterized 
by -simple pits; ct. Vasic, op. at., and pa<ii>n. 
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in the Icess foundation, and d(d)ris ?<uperimposed above these, 
surmounted, in turn, by recent humu'. In 1633 and 1934 
the entire profile of the site was expo.sed b\' fresh erosion and 
its limits were precisely traceable in the hank. The artificial 
deposits were everywhere clearly revealed without a break 
in their continuous di.strilrution. The slopinfi Ireach-like 
shelf yielded a relatively small quantity of secondarily placed 
material as compared with other sites. On the surface of the 
.site no cultural evidence was noted: the ground i^ not under 
cultivation, serving merely as pasture land. The nature of 
the deposits and the material finds establish the site as a 
Xeolithic settlement which seems to have remained un- 
occupied, subseciuent to its termination, until the Roman 
period. The pits and the immediately superimposed layers 
were found to contain exclusively Xeolithic remains. It was 
only in the highest deposits and within the humus that we 
noted Roman brick and sherds. The original Xeolithic site 
was probably more or less confined to the depression in the 
surface of the bank iPl. \ III; 2) for in the higher elevation 
above this locus, occupied by recently ploughed fields, we 
failed to find any cultural remains. This view is further 
strengthened by the pronounced concentration of the culture 
bearing deposits within the profile of the depression. The 
Xeolithic material comprises: the barbotine. fluted, burnished, 
and hand-smoothed clas.ses of pottery; fired wall plaster; 
flint blades; milling stones of sandstone; slate shoe-last celts. 

Our search along the Danube bank downstream from 
"Obala-Kusjak” met with negative results in so far as Xeo- 
lithic sites are concerned. In Prahovo proper, near the 
crossing of the railroad and the highway leading from the 
boat station to Xegotin. we noted Roman depo.sits in the 
high bank of the Danube; the distance from this place to 
•■Obala-Kusjak," measured along the immediate river bank, 
is roughly 1.6 km. I do not mean to imply that this course 
of the bank is entirely devoid of archaeological deposits; the 
point I wish to stress is that during our reconnoitering none 
were obviously exposed. This observation, it seems to me. 
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has a direct bearing on the following record quoted from 
4'asic; "Below the site at Qhe mouth of] Slatinska reka 
[Slatina brook, which joins the Danube about 15. .3 km. 
northwest of Kusjak] the hrst nearest prehistoric locality on 
the bank of the Danube thus far known is Prauvu Lnow called 
Prahovo]. The site itself lies on the Danube abo\'e present 
day Praovo, not far from the road Xegotin-Kusjak. The 
bank at this place is cut [f.e. eroded] and high." ^ From this 
inadequate localization a precise placement of the "pre- 
historic locality" in question is, of course, not attainable. 
The road Xegotin-Kusjak runs fairly parallel with the Danube 
for more than 1 km. before Kusjak is reached, and its maxi- 
mum distance from the river amounts to about 300 m. 
Beginning with "Obala-Kusjak" the bank of the Danube has 
an elevation of well over G m. (as contrasted with 1.5 m. or 
less in front of the grist mill called Kusjak', and its height 
increases to 12 m. immediately farther downstream. This 
level of the bank continues to and beyond Prahovo: indeed, 
in sei'eral instances it reaches a height of as much as 15 m., 
especially where sand dunes occur. It seems that '\'asic's 
reference to the high bank, his omission to take into account 
the position of Kusjak itself, and above all the Late Bronze 
Age finds which he reported,- have to do not with the site of 
"Obala-Kusjak" here described, but rather with a .separate 
locality situated, presumably, somewhere farther downstream. 
According to Vasic’s record, as stated in the reference just 
quoted, the place should be allocated "not far from the road 
Xegotin-Kusjak." Among the hnds from this site, as de- 
scribed and illustrated by \'asic,“ there are two sherds which 
suggest X^eolithic provenience.’ 

The .site of "Obala-Ku.sjak" need not necessarily mark the 
last Xeolithic settlement situated on the Danube bank 

1 Va.'ic, 1910, p. 14. (Free tranqation.' 

- Va^iC. 1910, p 1.1, and PI XI; 92-9."), 97 'PL XI: 91 a, b, and 90 illustiate 
Xeolitliie :,heixE''. 

i-'it., PI, XI: 91, 90. 

■* Vasic, 1910, PI. XF 91 a, b, and 90. I .diould not ho..itato to a'^ien both 
of thcoo ^ll 0 KE to tile Xeolittiie Age as represented at tlie site of '‘Obala-Kusjak,'’ 
or any other Xeohthio settlements here described. 
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between “Obala" at Kostol in the west and the mouth of the 
Timok in the east. It is necessary to emphasize the olrserva- 
tion. however, that beyond “ Obala-Kusjak " actual deposits 
containing evidence in situ from which to determine indubit- 
able existence of Neolithic ocupation are unsubstantiated at 
this time. This statement, of cour.se, refers only to the 
Yugoslavian portion of the lower Danubian bank, for it is 
well known that sites comparable to the hve here detailed 
appear in the same bank beyond the Timok estuary (in 
Bulgaria): and like sites have also been ascertained on the 
Roumanian bank between the Iron Gate and, roughly, the 
town of Calafatul, as well as on se\'eral of the Danubian 
islands situated within the corresponding portion of the river. 
(Vide infra.) 

The five sites just described have a great deal in common 
with respect to position, nature of deposits, form of dwellings, 
character of material, size fas revealed in profile), ciuantity 
of remains, and manner of erosion. Above all, they are all 
settlements documenting an e.ssentially uniform type of 
economy. 

(B) Likely (?) Neolithic , 'Settlements 

L'nder this heading are here listed localities again located 
on the bank of the Danube between the Iron Gate and the 
mouth of the Timok the exposed profiles of which, however, 
reveal only Late Bronze Age (and sometimes also later) 
deposits. Yet, in the immediate vicinity of these sites, 
usually at the base of the bank (on the inclined shelf), but 
always in a strictly secondary position, Neolithic sherds 
have been collected. The nece.ssity of segregating these 
instances is dictated by the ice and water action of the Danube 
in so far as the two affect the bank, for it is conceivable that 
dislodged remains might be transported and transplanted. 
While it must be stre.s.sed that during our examination of the 
sloping shelf extending from the base of the bank to the edge 
of the river we found only a negligible amount of material 
attributable to the agencies just mentioned, the contingencj^ 
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involved must nevertheless be respected. When the sites 
themselves yield positive proof of cultural evidence in situ 
their deposits usually also reveal some clue as to their time 
placement. That was the case in the five instances thus far 
detailed, all of which (as far as their profiles disclose) ori- 
ginated as Xeolithic .settlements, although later occupations 
are also documented at all these sites. However, there are 
several instances of finds of Xeolithic material retrieved from 
secondary’ position at localities now re\'ealing later than 
X’eolithic deposits. X'aturally, any prognosis would be 
necessarily premature: the problematical issue must be dealt 
with through additional field work. Yet, for the sake of 
completeness it seems desirable to include the potential data 
in this treatment. In doing so we must also take into 
cognizance the sites reported by Vasic,^ even though his 
manner of dealing with some of their material fails to be 
obviously convincing with respect to ceramics earlier than 
“the ‘Zuto Brdo' type.” For Vasic described but a sampling 
of his finds and it is conceivable that his collection may have 
contained specimens of Xeolithic provenience which might 
not be ordinarily illustrated.- We shall, for convenience, 
now reverse the order of our pretious geographic progression 
and proceed from the Timok toward the Iron Gate, but still 
along the Danube. 

{fi} Radujcrac 

Radujevac is the first Danubian community on Yugoslav 
territory above the mouth of the Timok. Practically in its 
center, oppo.site the boat station, on the high bank of the 
Danube, are quite prominent and readily traceable ruins of an 
extensive Roman castellum. The site is locally called either 
“ Gradic” " or “Rimski Grad” " and has suffered a great deal 

‘ Vasio, 1910, pp. 2 ff. 

= I'asic, 1910, detailed ooly the finds illustrated in his plates II-XI b>- 
desci'ibins them in a sequence corresponding to the numbering of the individual 
specimens shown on the plates. 

.Serbo-Croatian diminutive for fortress, (The diminutive variant is rather 
difficult to apjireciate in view of the extimsive nature of the ruins.) 

I .e. Roman furtre.ss. 
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from extensive, and here and there indeed intcnsi\'e, plunder- 
ing of a clearly recent date. At this place \'asi(' found Late 
Bronze Age material, presumably in secondary position.* 
^Ahell I examined the site in 1033 only Roman deposits were 
revealed in the eroded bank, and very little material, again 
exclusively Roman, was strewn on the sloping shelf Itetween 
the base of the bank and the edge of the Danube. The il- 
lustrations published by A'asic - do not include any Xeolithic 
material from Radujevac. Yet, for reasons pre^'iously 
specified, it seems well to hold this locality in abeyance for 
further field work in the region. 

ib) As has been stated in connection with “Obala-Kus- 
jak.'-' supra. Va.sic reported a site "above this village not far 
from the Xegotin-Kusjak road." In his opinion it re- 
presented "another example of ‘Zuto Brdo‘ analogies," and 
as such, of course, was assigned by him to the Iron Age. 
However, two sherds among his finds from "Praoro" cer- 
tainly bespeak Xeolithic provenience.* True, two sherds 
are meager e\'idenee, but the methodology of Vasic's report 
compels us to retain an open mind with respect to pos.sible 
Xeolithic material in any sites "of the ‘Zuto Brdo' type" 
descriljed therein. Since \ asic dealt merely with the material 
and dismissed the nature of the deposits with a few cursory 
remarks it is not phiusible to do more than this. In any 
event, great caution must be exercised until actual diagnosis 
of the several localities is made available through further 
exploration. Xevertheless, it seems to me that the individual 
instances of Xeolithic material recognizable from the il- 
lustrations anti description of \ asic, but disregarded bv him 
as such, command attention in the present writing. In this 
sense Prahovo Praoro ), be it on the basis of two sherds, 
justifies, in my opinion at any rate, its inclusion under 
localities suggestive of likely i ?) Xeolithic sites. 

1 Va-ic, 1010, pj,. 1.5 ff, 

- 0/j tit , Pi XI: y.S a, b. 

" (Jp. fit., p, 1-1, 

’ Dp. (-it., PI. XI: 91 a, 1), and 'JO. 
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( r ) [ '.NTC Sliitinske RfL’c ' ' ' 

The Slat ilia brook joins the Danube about 4 km. to the 
norlh-northea.st of the village bearing the same name, at a 
loeation situated opposite the .southern arm of the bifurcated 
island of Main Ostrio.- Vasie recorded " finds of prehi-'toric 
objects of the same character" as in the other nine .sites 
examined by him in 1007. ■ None are described or illustrated 
in his report, the reason being that the author "did not wish 
to burden the article with a very larg-e number of illustra- 
tions." ’ It is to be assumed, then, that the material in 
question represented \’asic's "usual ‘Zuto Brdo' type”: .since, 
as has been stressed, this category embi’aces Xeolithie sherds, 
I feel that "U?ce Slatinske Reke" must, provisionally at any 
rate, be mentioned among the likely f?) Xeolithie sites. 

(d) "Zidinje" [ur " Glnniija" ) al Yajiuja 

The village of Adtjuga is located on the Danube at a dis- 
tance of 6 km. practically due south of Kladovo. The site 
of "Zidinje," sometimes also called "Glamija." is .situated 
on the bank of the Danube off the eastern edge of the com- 
munity. ^^'hether or not it is to be identified with d'asic's 
finds ' is not possible to ascertain becau.se Va.sic referred to 
them as being collected within the land belonging to Vajtiga, 
without designating any specific location.^ And he did not 

^ I ,e. mouth of the brook. 

- Mdlo O.ytrro ii.c. Little I.-kiniL ii the ,'erbian name; the island, however, 
is a Roumanian poi^^ession, I am not eeitain that Mun, a Roumanian 

equivalent of the ."Serbian de?i 5 nation, is the recognized official name of this 
Inland; my attempts to veiify thi? proved unsucc■es^ful. 

= Vadt, 1910. p. 14. 

* lip. cit. 

“The name, meaning walks, is deiiveJ from the nature of the site vhich 
contains rums of an extensive Roman eastellum with the lower portion of its 
walls and the foundation expo.-ed by ■•Treasure" hunters. 

® The mound-shaped form ol the smface features of the site seems to explain 
this alternate name; this, as has been said, is a corruption of the ."slavic term 
iiwijilo for mound. 

‘ Vasie, 1910, p. to i i < ’‘O. Vajuga";. 

^ Begmning about 400 m. westiiaid ol ’'Zidinje ’ another site exist-; tlu- i- 
known a.s '’Obala" iX'ajugai and is also located on the Danube bank. In the 
exposed profile visible at the place m 19.'>! a depi>sit averaging •• -5 m in thickness 
was revealed. However, the material which we obtained trom this locality is 
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mention the Roman ruins. Vasie'> illust rations of his 
material from ^’ajuga do not inckule any Neolithic pieces.’ 
Our 1933 finds from ■'Zidinje" comprise only Late Hronze 
Age and Roman sherds. However, tluring our edsit to the 
site in 1934 we collected additional surhia [)i(*ces among which, 
aside from the previously noted periods, the Xeolithic Age is 
definitely represented. Yet the deposit.', well expensed by 
fresh erosion on both occasions, did not rc^■eal any e\’idence 
in situ older than the Late Bronze Age. The pre-Roman 
deposits are probably disturbed, in part at least, by the 
foundation of the castellum, and much additional damage 
has recently been caused by vandalism. Preser\'ed traces of 
pre-Roman occupation may perhaps lie buried off the mound 
proper. A test at the western edge of the ruins, carried inland 
from the river, might serve to ascertain this presumption, 
for it is there that Late Bronze .\ge material has at times been 
ploughed up. Rntil a definite conclusion can be drawn 
from exploration the .site may be placed within our group 
of likely (?j Xeolithic localities. 

(e) ''Obala Southu'est" at Korboco 

This site, again, as its name suggests, located on the bank 
of the Danube, begins at the southern margin of the village 
and extends on downstream for a distance of about 300 m. 
After a brief interval at its lower i downstream) terminal 
similar deposits, in so far as structure, thickness, and remains 
are concerned, continue farther on toward ^'ajuga. The 
bank is considerably lower (maximum height 2.5 m. — PL 
MI; 13) than at the site above the village - and the culture 
bearing deposits are nowhere quite so thick as they are at that 
locality. The site was identified as a Bronze and Iron Age 
settlement on the ba.sis of the material found in situ in 1933.’* 

wholly either Roman or later, and the 'ite itself D highly suggestive of a .settlement 
contemporary with or ^ub'equent to the existence of the caUdlum ('') at "Zidinje” 
("Glamija'p. And it i' very doubtful that the material reported from Vajuga 
by Vasic top. nl i may have been collected ,at "Obala,” Vajuga. 

‘ Cf. \a.'i(', 1910, PL. 1X:7.S-.S0, and X; .S1-.S.5; thc'C lepresent the Late 
Bronze Age, 

-It. "Obala Xoitheast,” Korbuvo. 

•Fewkes, 1934, p. 36, note 23. 
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In \i('\v ot the fact, h()\ve\'er. that in the eollect ion of surfaee 
remains from th(‘ slupiii”; ^liclf extending from the Ijase of the 
l)ank to the water ed<re, sevfa'al examples of charaeteristie 
Neolithic sherds are inehided. it >eenis advi.-able to record 
this locality in the catt-o'oi’v now under treatment. It must 
be especially stre>sed that I am referring only to that un- 
interrupted stretch of depohts which lie partially within the 
village proper and jtartially immediately downstream from 
it, designated a- "Obala .'southwest.” It remain' for future 
investigation to a'certaiu the relatiou'hip of those segments 
of like deposits located farther down the Danube and indi- 
vidually separated lin 11133 and 1034' by sterile intervals. 
Our observations enal)led us to identify all of the.se sectors as 
belonging at least to the Late Bronze Age and, in certain 
spots, also to later periods), but nowhere did we locate Neo- 
lithic remains. Including the blank spaces, the total span 
of the culture bearing bank, beginning with "Obala r'outh- 
west” and progressing downstream toward Vajuga. measured 
(in 1933) about 2 km. It seems that several settlements are 
present unless, of course, the intermittent sterile breaks are 
merely sporadic blanks in a .single occupational area. It is 
to be remembered that we are dealing only with the exposed 
face of the bank. Burials are indicated by actual skeletal 
remains visible in the eroded profile particularly at the 
downstream margin of the terminal segment of the individual 
stretches of deposits,' At "Obala t^outhwest” it.self we 
noted several coffin-like structures of hred plaster with thin, 
upright walls, oval in shape (PI, VII; 10 — center foreground), 
some divided into halves along the long axis, and showing 
remains of the original rooting likewise of fired plaster. In 
the deposits most recently washed by the Danube waters we 
found two of these structures completely exposed, but empty. 

' At the locality known "Grla,’’ 'ituatod on tlie Danube between Knrbovo 
and Vajuga, about 4 km. from the fii't named village, we noted an especially 
prominent concentration of skeletal burials, either extended or flexed, in well 
distinguishable giave pit' Although we recorded Roman and later .'herd.' on 
tlie adjoining .sloping shelf, we found no traces of tile, nor furniture, actually 
in situ. The site i' nece"ible to excavation with a nominal outlay and should, 
in my opinion, repay thoioiigh e.xploratioii. 
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Definite remains of other similar instances were also visible in 
more protected positions, but even in these cases there were 
no noticeable traces of furniture or burials to give dependable 
data as to their original purpose. Howe\'er, we were told 
by natives that "large human bones" had come to view in a 
"coffin" freshly disturbed by erosion about the year 1930.^ 
In placing this information on record mereh" as a matter of 
routine it seems well to recall the burials in " Alulden von 
schwach gebranten Ton" at Hallstatt.- 

i/) " Ktirvin Grad" at Mala Vrbica 

The village of iNIala Vrbica lies opposite the fsimianu 
island about 6 km. eastward of Kladovo. "Kurvin Grad ’ 
is situated approximately 2 km. upstream from the village, 
on the bank of the Danube. The ruins of a Roman strong- 
hold, perhaps originally a castellum, identify the locality. 
These are now largely under water; in a dry season the walls 
are usually partially exposed, and their contours are dis- 
tinguishable even when submerged. From this site Vasic 
recorded certain "finds of 'Zuto Brdo' analogies,”’ and 

^ In 19o3 we exummed the remain^ of the structure in question ^Pl. VII: 12, 
l.V and found it to be appaiently a lialf of the original fa^sumption based on 
ei>mpai'ison of its nie.a.suiements with those of other similar remains still more 
oi less well presei ved; The portion still resting within the bank had not suffered 
from eiosion although it had been mutilated by curious natives. There were 
no traces of either skeletal nr cultural remains Although the structure was 
incomplete and con'iderably damaged, its former dimensions could be estimated 
'by comparative calculation in combination with deductions based on extant 
vf'tigesi as follows: total length 17m; thickness of walls 00.1 m lavcragel; 
height of chamber near preserved end 0:5 m. (probable maximum at center 
peihaijs a' much as 0 4 ro •; maximum width 1 m The shape .suggested a fairly 
legiilar oval. The iihistcr was thoioiighly filed and was characterized by uni- 
formity in coloi and te.xture There were no .signs of ashes or of fire crackling 
within the contrajition, noi, for that matter, in its immediate vicinity. The 
firing of the pla-ter imiires-ed me as an intentional process designed to attain 
sturdy firmness of tlie walled and vaulti'd structure It certainly was not to be 
mterpieted as a remnant of an oven. It would be useless to speculate about the 
oiigmal purpose ot the mteiesting coiitiivance; the incomplete state of preserva- 
tion and the recent damage preclude definite deductions. The answer to this 
puzzling que.stion must he sought by excavation in the undisturbed portion of 
the deposits, 

- \ on .'^acken, istfs, jip fi ff 

’ The name means fortress of a prostitute. 

' Vrsie, 1910, pp. o ff., whore the locality is described as a settlement. 
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among the material illustrated by him, two sherds are highly 
suggestive of Xeolithie origins, ^ and I am inclined to believe 
that two of the several figurines illustrated in the same source 
are also X'eolithic.- Although these instances constitute 
distinctly inadeciuate documentation I think it proper to 
include “Kurvin Grad" under the localities suggestive of 
likely (?) Neolithic sites. 

ig) "Pesak " near Kladova 

At this place, situated on the Kladovo-Korbovo road 
{"before reaching the inundation depression, extending inland 
from the eastern margin of the site of "Obala" at Kostol, 
vide supra), Yasic noted "a locality with 'Zuto Brdo’ type 
of sherds and cinerated human bones." " The author il- 
lustrated but two sherds, both of which obviously belong to 
the Late Bronze Age.^ The locality is occupied by a live 
dune which seems to have advanced and increased since 
1907.’ It is here included among likely (?) Neolithic sites 
not only because of nece.ssary caution with respect to Vasic's 
interpretation, but also in view of the fact that the definitely 
Neolithic site of "Obala" at Kostol, lies but a short distance 
from "Pesak." 

ih) ^'Krvava Bara " at Kludovo 

About 0.4 km. south of the fortress of ti^vetislav (sometimes 
also called Feth Islam, Fet Izlam, or Fetislav) which lies on 
the bank of the Danube a little less than a kilometer from the 
center of Kladovo, brick clay is now being exploited in an 
area roughly 150 m. long and about 50 m. wide. The place 
is known as "Krvava Bara.” During our reconnaissance in 
1933 we examined the open ground and noted several culture 
pits, more or less mutilated by the clay cutting activities, as 

1 Op. cit., PI. V: 3S and -tO. 

- Up. cit., PI. IV: 18, 19 a, b; cf. note Id, tup. a. 

^ Up. cit., p. .5. 

^ Op. cit., PI. Ill: 10 a, b, and 11 a, b. 

^ The time of Professor Va^n'V 'urvey, o/;. dt . he .speciticall.v mentioned tlie 
live dune in his repoit. The name Pe.'-ak means sand. 

® I.e. bloody pool. 
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well as some remnants of skeletal graves. Although the 
cultural material recovered there is only of the Roman and 
later periods, we did note a very few sherds on the surface in 
the vicinity of the cuts, which, despite their small size and 
rather atypical character, suggest an earlier, possibly Neo- 
lithic, provenience. It is difficult to say whether the few 
fragments in ciuestion originally came from deposits at 
“Krvava Bara"; but it seems to me desirable to mention 
this locality as a possible source of Neolithic occupation.^ 

Of the eight sites just enumerated six are more or less of 
the same nature as the definitely Neolithic localities. Their 
depositional conditions, allocation, and character of debris, as 
well as extent, show a homogeneous character. The two sites 
at Kladovo are rather distant from the Danube; “Krvava 
Bara” seems to have very shallow depo.sits, and “Pesak” 
fails to reveal any indications of its depositional nature. 
With the single exception of “Krvava Bara” the other sites 
had all been occupied in the Late Bronze Age period: and 
most, if not all, including “Krvava Bara,” also in Roman 
times. It may be of interest to note, at this point, that 
Roman ruins are especially numerous along the bank of the 
Danube between the Iron Gate and the mouth of the Timok 
(and on into Bulgaria, of course;. The work of Kanitz, how- 
ever amateurish, gives a fair idea of the continuous distribu- 
tion of Roman military stations in this zone.- The number 
of those castella and castra which I have visited between 
Kladovo and Radujevac exceeds a score. And in several 
instances, as has been stated, prehistoric deposits exist under 
such ruins. here the bank is exposed, or the wall founda- 
tions disturbed, examination of the remains is readily facil- 
itated. Elsewhere, however, the mounds are fairly intact 
and only their superficial features give a clue to their Roman 
origin, while search for earlier relics need not meet with 
positi\e results. It seems to me that a specialist in Roman 

1 In the coiii'.'C of our vLit to the whicli, incidentally, is quite rich 

in iriteiC'ting TuikMi antiquitiL', ^yf■ noted Roman .sherds, tile, 'and brick near 
the water front, but did not collect any positive etidence of any preceding periods. 

Kanitz, ls02, pp. 42 IT., and liLs map. 
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antiquities would find a very rich field in this section of Yugo- 
slavia and that exploration in sites the occupational history 
of which outside of Roman times remains obfuscous would 
benefit him as well as the prehistorian. 

(C) AIiscellaxeous Sites 

The Xegotin IMuseum has a small collection of material 
obtained on various occasions at four localities here listed 
under i'i)-(iv!: and the X’is [Museum has a sample collection 
from three additional sites, here listed under <vi-(vii). I 
have not seen any of these seven places, but have examined, 
at Xegotin and Xis, respectively, the pertinent finds from 
(i)-('ivj, (vi), and fvii). A brief note has been published on 
(v)d 

(ib ‘'Grad'' at IMiroe: two shaft-hole axes of (?) coitpor. 

(ii). ‘'Pisk" at Glogovica: several slate (and allied material) 
celts of the shoe-last type and forms derived therefrom, as 
well as two perforated axes of quartzitic stone. 

(hi). •’Glozar" at Xegotin; apparently Xeolithic sherds. 

(iv) . ■'Grad" at Tabakovac; apparently X'eolithic sherds. 

(v) . “Glabarova Glavica” at Klenovac: apparently Xeo- 
lithic sherds. - 

fvi). ‘•)>trnjane'’ at Osmakovo. drainage area of the upper 
Timok; various Xeolithic material (incised, barbotine, 
fluted, hand smoothed undecorated wares, altars, weights, 
one celt, one abraiding stone) previously described by me.'" 

* BogdanoviC and (Milenovir, 19.36. 

- Cf. Bogdaniivic ani.1 Xlilunovic, 1936, pp 13-11; surface find-;, reported ))y 
amateurs, material m (Xis Muwum hip. tit., p. 14). 

"Fewkes, 1936, p. 61. I meludcd this Mte, and '‘Tumba" at Kalna, rfje 
infra, in the (Moravu-Danubian area to which the atiidy just cited was devoted 
along the lines of the present paper. This was done simply because both localities 
fall within a geographic locus which embraces paits of both the Morava system 
and the lower Danubian valley. The two sites are here mentioned more for 
completeness than by necessity of altering their afoicmentioned geographical 
placement, .\.s it hajiiiens the material from both i.;= equally characteii-tic of 
either periphery of the two drainages i (Morava and Timok i. It is impossible to 
draw sliarp lines of demarcation against ilistributional evidence. 
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(vii). ••Tumba” at Kalna, drainage area of the upper Timok; 

Xeolithic fluted, burnished, and hand-smoothed (plain) 

wares previously reported by mefl 

Xone of these seven sites have, as far as I am aware, been 
investigated in detail: it is not possible, therefore, to present 
any data respecting their deposits. The material was 
gathered in surface collecting. “Grad,” IMiroc, “Pisk, 
Glogovica, “Glozar,” Xegotin, and “Grad,” Tabakovac, 
contain Roman and perhaps also later ruins hile some of 
the chance finds must of necessity be viewed with reserve — 
especially those of (i)-{v) — the abundance and variety of 
perfectly obvious Xeolithic relics at “Strnjane.” Ossmakovo, 
and at “Tumba,” Kalna, both of which, incidentally, have 
been examined by the staff of the Xis IMuseum, warrant their 
acceptance as Xeolithic .sites. The two .seem to be rather 
extensive settlements and the material found upon their 
surface planes had been turned up in the process of cultiva- 
tion.- The}' really belong in the category of definitely Xeo- 
lithic settlements and are included in the group now under 
discussion for reasons already clarified. 

As has been stated, the interior portion of the Yugoslavian 
possession in the lower Danubian valley is very little known 
from the standpoint of prehistoric archaeology. A large 
number of sundry sites exists more or less throughout the 
territory, each with a specific name, and, in many instances 
of masonry ruins, also with some local tradition, usually 
claimed to be a Roman survival. In the latter case finds of 
coins, glass, .slag, bronze objects, “huge pots” (pithoi?), 
inscribed tiles, etc., are said to have been gathered by natives 
and at times by outsiders.® Some such material has been 
preserved," but more often it seems to have disappeared 
without trace. Roman occupation appears to have been 

' Ft'wkft, 1936, p 62. 

-Infoirnatiun I'niiii Xi.} Museum, correspundence 1936. Cf. also Fewkes, 
np. lit , p. 62. note 440. 

^ Miicli Is -aid to have been carried awav from tlie countr}' during the World 
W ar while Seibiii wu.- umler mihtaiy occupation. 

> The Xegotin Museum lia.s salvaged aeveial splendid sculptures and a very 
impoitant collection ul Baibaiic coins. 
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quite general not only along the Danulje but deep in the 
interior as well, and penetrated into the mountainous district 
evidently in quest of mineral wealth. And it is interesting 
to note that in some of the mines exploited b}' the Romans, 
prehistoric finds are occasionally gathered. How far inland 
may have reached the various cultural predecessors of the 
Romans is far from clear at present. It seems ach'isable, 
therefore, to record all indications which may lead to a better 
understanding of this matter in the future. 

Description of the Xeolithic Material 
The homegeneity of the five definitely Xeolithic .settle- 
ments, as revealed in their depositional nature, i.s further 
reflected in the relics which they contain. The two marginal 
settlements ( " Strnjane,” Osmakovo and ‘■Tumba,” Kalna) 
have yielded precisely the same type of relics as we found in 
the Danubian loci. ^Moreover, the material thus far gathered 
in those places which comprise our category of likely t?) 
Xeolithic sites, as well as certain chance collections, also 
show comparable characteristics. The total, therefore, may 
be described collectively. The various classes of ceramics 
here presented are distinguished along the following qualita- 
tive characteristics; surface finish, texture, decoration or 
embellishment, shape, and color. While it would be possible 
to arrange a typological seriation this would necessarily be 
quite premature in view of the complete lack of stratigraphic 
data definitely established b}' excavation. Even the signifi- 
cant observation at '’Obala-Kusjak,” whereby the barbotine 
class of pottery is indicated as the oldest, must be taken only 
provisionally despite the seemingly clearly identified case of 
superimposition of layers. Although the stratigraphic order 
noted in this particular instance is indeed significant, its 
precise understanding and interpretation must not be used 
conclusively without excavating the site and proving its 
depositional history. We must also point out that the ma- 
terial here specifically treated represents approximately the 
following proportions; "Obala Xortheast, Korbovo, circa 
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forty-five per cent, " Obala-Kusjak,” Prahovo, about the 
same, and the remaining instances the rest.^ Nevertheless, 
even the smallest lots conform to the general character as 
exemplified by the tvo large groups. In the classificational 
arrangement some o\’erlapping cannot very well be avoided, 
but on the whole the several categories, as they are here 
stipulated, reflect fairly sharply defined ciualitative 
differences. - 

1 This excludes the matoiial frum ••.stinjane,’' Osmakovo, and •'Tiimba,” 
Kalna. 

-It 1 -, not a simple mutter to clasUfy pottery on a .-atisfactory rational 
basis, because the vanou-s attributes to be taken into consideration are each 
highly variable and do nut necessarily conform to a coefficient of a stable value. 
\Miile quahtntu’e a.spects provide a dependable means with which to attempt a 
cluS'iticatiunal grouping, they lail to constitute anything like a prescribed rule 
msotar as their .-pecitie application is concerned. In the prC'ent work, the 
individual ciualitative characteristics are not used in a constant combination, but 
rather m conformity with the needs of each individual class. We shall see, then, 
that surface finiffi by burnishing land the manner of surfacing is one of our 
guiding ciiteiia of distinction i is common to the burnished ware as a class, and 
also to burnish-decoiated pieces, as well as to fluted, incised, and even to barbotine 
potteiy. I should like tu explain, at this time, the following technological terms 
here utilized in cuunectioii with pottery description. Fabric refers to the finished, 
hied piuduct, and is judged by texture uhat is to say the measurable size of the 
granular oi jilaty particles as revealed in the cross section between the outer 
and innei -urfaces ot a given sample i, inclusions u'.c. the so-called tempering 
medium i, and the nature of filing. It seems to me e.xceedingly difficult to talk 
of the oiiginal (Jmi, its manipulation m preparation of the pa.yte, and the general 
treatment preceding con.struction, because of the altering subsequently occasioned 
by the firing. Mithout adequate positive data from which to reconstruct the 
various steps of the potter’s procedure, either theoretical or empirical attempts 
at an explanatum cannot claim .serious recognition. Building connotes the 
maiiiK-r of constructional procedure wherever extant criteria permit its identifi- 
cation. With respect to what I call the segmental process of building, it should 
be .-aid that this method Compri-'CS, inl/ r (ilio, true coiling, in which spirally 
Wound fillets of ])a'te are diagnostic, and the circuit lor loop) variant, in which 
each individual fillet equals the circunifeicnco of a given ve-scl at a given height 
of it- tjudy. Both of these variants are amply documented in the barbotine 
chi-ss heie desciibed. The colons of Miifaees are given m the term.s (but not 
symbols, of Ridgway, 1912, In order to preclude misundei standing, and to 
h.restall pos-ible difficulties m translation in the case of the reader who has no 
access to Ridgv.ay's book, I am including, in foot notes, rough synonyms of the 
less self-evulent color values; obviomslv, these synonyms are not equivalent to 
RidgwaV' ' plates J am led to this step by ceitain reactions on the part of some 
of my I.iireqjpan I'olleaaues who, without acce-s to Ridgway’s book, experienced 
some liifficulty ui tiieir attempt- to comprehend the color descriptions, after 
Ridtrway, u-ed in Fewkps, laSb. pp. 27 fthere note 111 , ff De-pite this predica- 
ment I am convinced of the general utility of ba-ing color description on matching 
witli a U'Cognizt'd scale In any event, I am giving only b.asic colors and their 
resTiectiw ranges. 
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f I) ( 'eramics. 

(-.4) Pottery. 

(1) The barbotine clas.s.' 

Thi', the most eonstantly-recurring- pottery in the 
site.s here described, is perhaps to be understood as 
the chief domestic ware.- It contains organic (chaff 
and grasses) and inorganic (small particles of sand 
grit ) inclusions. The basic colors range from vinace- 
ous buff " to warm sepia ’ on the exterior and from 
orange cinnamon to fuscous ■' on the interior. The 
characteristics just stated are quite typical of the 

1 The nomer barbutine i.s here employed in e.'iactly the same jen-se it was 
applied to the typical material trom "Grad,'' .starcevo; cl. Fewkes, Goldman, 
Ehrieh, 1933, pp. 43 ff. However, its original utilization m Yugoslavia is to be 
credited to Profes.sor Vasic, who fiist used it in de'Cribmg the same class of 
potterv which he found chieflv in the bothro.s level of "t mca ’; cf. \ asic, 1932, 
pp. S2, 90-91, and PI. XXIX: 132 a, 132 b. and 133 Cf also Fewkes, 1936, 
pp. 27 ithere mite 109' tf. It i' mteiening to note that in hn latest publication 
on ■•’^'ini'a," Vasic, 1936b, pp. 7 ff., PI. I, places the barbotine ware at the head 
of his sundiy categoiies of pottciy. However, ho still, and more emphatically 
than evei, in^i'ts un his incredible obccssion that the 'ite was oiiginally founded 
at about the break from the seventh to the .'i.xth centuries b c. The reader 
cannot help but wonder how and why the excavator ot "Nmca which, in its 
tuiLisually instructit’e stratigraphy and in its rich, diversified material, has no 
equal on the Danube, could have been so grosdy misled Having devoted muie 
than one quarter of a century to the study ot "N mca, Professor \ asic comes to 
the amazing conclusion that the settlement was established at a date actually 
succeeding the period which, as he him.self originally stated ( 190-5, pp. 262-263', 
and sub.sequently repeated (ci Fewkes, 1935, pp. 651-6.52 1 , had witnessed its 
termination! In his personal attack on my recent paper (lewkes, 1936, especially 
pp. 19 ff. ‘, Vasic, 1936b, pp. iv-v, obviously reveals his failure to comprehend 
and appreciate my objectives and motivation which I expressly specified (Fewkes, 
1936, p. 40, note' 237). "The results of the excavations at Vinca," we are told 
by ^■aslc, 1936b, p. v, "brought forth, succe-si\'ely, more and more proof against 
the customary ‘scholastic' theorie', and paiticularly against the dating of 
^'inca into the Xeolithic Age It wa^, therefore, only natural that the new 
data caused an evolution in my dating of the estalili.shment ot ^ Inca. . . . 

It is a well known fact that 3 asic, 193'2, 1936, 1936a, and 1936b, has utteil\ 
failed to furnish anvthing like convincing proof of his palpably absurd contentions : 
cf. Minns, 1933, and 1937. And the reader may recall \ 'asic's publication on 
"Gradac," 1911, and its review by Menghin, 1913: cf. Fewkes, 1936, pp 54-.35. 

- Its character, depositional' appearance, and geographic distribution i in 
lower Danubian Yugoslavia, at any rate) are conducive to a statement that this 
class of potterv is verv likely to be Hewed as the chief ware of the pnmar\ Xeo- 
lithic settlers in this region. 

Pinkish-buff, 

* Sepia-brown. 

^ Dark brownish-gray. 
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elas;~ as a whole, irrespective of surface treatment. 
Ho^Yever, on the basis of surfacing the following sub- 
divisions are recognizable: 

I a) Positive applique. 

This category comprises several variants which 
have a common bond in the manner of their surface 
finish. The potter added to the outside of the 
wall a quantity of paste, the constituent quality 
of which did not differ from that of the body of 
the plastic vessel, and worked over it to produce 
either a positive or a negative relief. Con.se- 
quently, we distinguish the following distinctions 
in the ware so treated. 

(i) Jitreaking. 

This treatment was accomplished either purely 
manually, and then we speak of finger-stroked 
streaking, or with the aid of a tool, .such as a 
stick of wood, a spatula (wood, bone), etc; we 
may call the latter practice tool-treated streak- 
ing, always remembering, however, that the 
paste medium with which the applique was 
affected was added by hand. Reconstructively 
— according to inductive tests — this peculiar 
manner of surfacing may be described a.s follows. 
Over a handsmoothed surface the potter applied 
a thin coating of paste so as to cover the entire 
area to be subjected to barbotine treatment. 
Then, by allowing additional similar paste to 
ooze out between her fingers as she pressed a 
small quantity held in hand, she superposed, 
upon the coating, a series of ridge-like formations 
in positive relief. These she subsequently 
bonded with the surface coating either by finger 
or tool stroking (PI. I: 1-4, S, 9, 11, 14, 20, 23, 
PI. II: 7, 9, 10, 13, PL VI: o, 6, and Fig. G: 1-3). 
The marks left by the stroking process are as a 
rule clearly distinguishable megascopically; in 
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certain border ca.se;> mici-o.-^copic examination 
must be made to determine the techniciue. 

(ii) Dimpled and or pinched treatment. 

A linger tip, linger nail, or sometimes a tool 
were used to affect this manner of barbotine 
surfacing, again upon a previously coated sur- 
face, Additional application of paste to the 
coated area was often, but not alwaj's, accom- 
plished :P1. I: 10. 12, 13, IG, 21, PI. Vl: 1. Fig. 
G: 4, and Fig. H: 1, 4i. 

(iiij Lumpy treatment. 

This consists of adding, upon a coated surface, 
a series of dabs of paste, either hand shaped or 
allowed to ooze out of the hand and to drop on 
the wall: in either ca.se subseciuent adjustment 
depended on a purely manual manipulation. 
The lumps are rather irregular in size and shape. 
(PI. I: 5, 22, PI. VI: 19.) At times the arrange- 
ment depends on aligned applied warts in com- 
bination with incision iFig. G: 5). 

("iv) Applied ridge (or band). 

In this category the positive applique is added 
over a previously coated surface in such manner 
that the relief stands out as a strip, band, or 
ridge: the surface plane of such an addition is 
often embellished by indentations (finger tip, 
finger nail, tool) or by positive relief (PL I: 6. 7, 
PI. Ill: 10, 12, IS, PI. VI: 2, and Fig. H: 2, 5). 
(v) Scattered applique. 

When the po.sitive application of the barbotine 
treatment is done in such manner that a con- 
scious effort at arrangement along the lines of a 
streaked effect is absent, we speak of scattered 
applique i,Pl. V: 1). The finishing technicpie 
is essentially the same as in streaked embellish- 
ment. 
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(vi) Rosette. 

Employing the principle of an applied ridge 
the rosette is hand-modeled into the shape ot a 
disc or oval and then embellished by dimpling 
I PI. Ill: S. and Fig. A; 2i. At times additional 
appendages radiate from the body of the rosette; 
however, this particular feature is not a lug- 
irrespective of its size and shape. 

( vii) ^Miscellaneous applique. 

This includes such arrangement as the face- 
like effect shown on PI. Ill : 9. and combinations 
of two or more of the ^'ariants previously 
described. 

(viiij Incised and grooved treatment. 

Incising is done with a .sharp tool, presumably 
the sharp edge of a cutting implement. Groov- 
ing, on the other hand, is dependent upon a 
blunted tool. In cross section the furrow of 
such tools is V-shaped (or at least semi-V- 
shapedj in incising and either semi-circular or 
semi-oval in grooving. In the barbotine class 
of ware such embellishment is invariably exe- 
cuted over a paste-coated surface. Another 
readily-distingui.shing criterion which contrasts 
it with the incised ware of the ‘ ’ Bandkeramik " 
style is the pronounced crudeness of its techni- 
que. As far as I am aware, moreover, the 
barbotine incised and grooved embellishment 
runs exclusively along rectilinear patterns. The 
examples here illustrated (PL I: 15, 17-19, and 
Fig. F: 1, 2) are ciuite characteristic, 
fix) Plain barbotine ware. 

The readily distinguishable qualitative charac- 
teristics of the surface coating — the “leading 
fossil" — of the barbotine ware enables us to 
segregate its plain, that is to say unembellished, 
variant. The manner of surfacing ranges from 
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"rough," i.e. either non-hand-smoothed or 
brushed (apparently with some \’eg'elable fiber 
medium), to hand smoothed 'identified by 
finger striations), and even to burnished (with 
a tool, of course). In any ease the surface 
coating always precedes the surfacing pi’oper.^ 
The following illustrations represent plain barbo- 
tine ware: PI. II: l-b. S. 11. 12, 14, 15, 19, 20: 
PL V: 4, 22: PI. VI: 3. 4. 7-14, 1(3. 23. 

AVith respect to forms of the barbotine ware — 
speaking of the clas.s as a whole irrespective of sur- 
facing — it is not yet possible to present a conclusive 
deduction. The prohles here .shown (Fig. C: 1-3, 7, 
9. 12. 20-23, 25, 27, Fig. E: 0, 9. 13-17, Fig. F: 1. 2. 
5-S, 14, 15, 17. 20. Fig. 6'.- 1-4, and Fig. H: 1-10), 
either rim or bottom fragments, bespeak e-ssentially 
globular shapes, more or less ablated, sometimes 
profilated to assume a distinct shoulder, or ovate and 
even conical shapes. The base is either rounded, 
slightly curved, or fiat : pieces with a flat base often 
have a short, cup-like pedestal, or a considerably 
thickened bottom. The latter instances are in- 
variably accompanied by a peculiar feature which 
seems to be a prominent criterion of the ware as a 
class. This consists of a composite process wherein 
the actual bottom of the cup-base or thickened-base 
ware is made by bonding two disc-like pieces of 
paste, one applied from within the vessel and the 
other exteriorly, subsequent to the erection of at 
least the lower portion of the wall. Vith a cup base 
vessel such an operation should ha^'e involved a more 
delicate procedure because of the height of the 
pedestal which often exceeds 0.05 m. In flat bottom 
pieces, on the other hand, the manipulation may 

^ At "Grad/' Staioevo, a clirom (logical and typological .'scquenci* leading 
from uii^^moothed to .•^mouthed and to biuimiual surfacing quite obvious, 
in the region under discussion, however, the material r-' yet iiiadetpiate to warrant 
a similar deduction despite t!ie -uggotive correlate.- thu> far observed. 
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have been relatively simple. In either case the 
embrionie, plastic tectomorph had an (Opening at its 
body base which was not closed until the composite 
bottom was constructed in the manner described. 
Obviously, the traces of the process are most readily 
revealed in a fresh .section of the fabric iPl. Ill; 7 1 . 
and often also superficially by the bonding joints. 
(A binocular microscope is especially useful in 
examining the pieces for criteria of constructional 
methods . ) 

The surface coating is a diagnostic characteristic 
of all barbotine pottery; it resembles, especially when 
quite thin, a slip. But the coating is not qualita- 
tively different from the core of the fabric, although 
there is an obvious contrast in color which is at- 
tributable to the firing. I am unable to state, as 
this paper goes to the press, whether or not there are 
any instances of qualitative differences between the 
coatings and the core.s. Until adequate technological 
studies are completed it is not possible to be con- 
clusi^'e in this matter. The thin-sections of a 
representative series of samples selected from the 
barbotine ware from “Grad,” Slarcevo (ride Horton’s 
Appendix, infra), all of which find duplication amid 
the material under discussion, uphold the results of 
my preliminary examination of the material from the 
lower Danubian sites in A'ugoslavia.^ 

Extant criteria of the manufacturing technique 

1 Through t!ie coui’tesy of my colleague Mr Donald Horton, which I hereby 
gratefully acknowledge, it become?^ po^-ible. on this occa.Moii, to incorporate here 
the accompanying Appendix dealing with ceitain microscopic studies of the 
barbotine samples irom "Grad, .Starcevo, Maci'o.'copically, the lower Danubian 
material reveals no .sub.stantial differences from the Starce\-n series It is con- 
ceivable that in any of the seveuil loci concerned, virtually, if not fully, identical 
raw materials may have been available. Experiments \vith sample clavs from 
Starcevo strongly suggest that a conibinatiori of luess and top soil formed the 
basis of the Neolithic potter's paste for the barbotine ware. However, further 
technological studies as well as induction- are necessary in order to arrive at a 
conclusive identification of the raw materials employed at the site during its 
Neolithic existence. 
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re\'eal that the barbotiiie ware was made by segmen- 
tal building which depended on rolled fillets of paste. 
The circuit variant seems to have been more in vogue 
than true coiling iride note S4, supra), although the 
latter is amply documented. The separateh' filled 
bottoms and the small vessels were produced by 
hand modeling (direct shaping). 

The bai'botine class of ware has been ascertained 
in e^'ery one of the definitely Neolithic sites here 
described (reconnaissance of the American Expedi- 
tions and the Xegotin IMuseum), but not. as far as 
I am aware, in any of the likely ( ?) Neolithic sites. 
It also appears at " Strnjane,” Osmakovo (Nis 
INIuseum — see ^Miscellaneous Sites, supra). 

(2) The incised class. 

This, the most sparsely represented class in the 
sites here considered, falls within the unsatisfactory 
but well rooted concept of ••Bandkeramik”; or 
perhaps spiral-meandric Danubian. Its decoration 
embraces well conceived, often complicated designs, 
executed, as a rule, in fine technique: and it stands 
out in sharp contrast to the crudely incised barbotine 
pieces, A further pronounced difference between the 
two categories lies in qualitative properties. The 
incised class has a finer fabric (te.xture), a higher 
degree of compactness, and is almost exclusively 
burnished. Its inclusions consist of a greater pro- 
portion of mica {which may well be a constituent of 
the original clay), sand grit (and other minerals yet 
to be identified by petrographic studies), but rarely 
chaff. There is no unambiguous proof of a slip. 
However, in certain instances the mechanical agency 
of pebble (?) or other tool-burnishing produced a 
surface ■'film" which is clearly differentiated from 
the core of the fabric. Surfaces so affected are 
indubitabh' recognizable by accellerated compactness 
of their texture, the marks left by the tool, and — in 
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section — by their thickness. However, the color of 
the fabric is entirely independent of the manner of 
surfacing. 

The incised ware is often excessively carbonized; 
certain examples bespeak a fuel-smoothed firing 
process. M'hile a superficial observation suggests a 
higher degree of heat than in the barbotine class, it 
i^ necessary to defer conclusions regarding this aspect 
until technological studies have been completed. 

The basic surface color ranges from ivory yellow 
to sepia or from smoke gray to deep smoke gray on 
both surfaces. 

The decoration depends on an incising technique 
executed with sharp tools which may have been made 
of stone, bone, or wood. The examples thus far 
noted in our area show both curvilinear and recti- 
linear motifs. The complete vessel from "Obala 
Northeast” at Korbovo (PI. V; 15, Fig. B: 3)^ il- 
lustrates both motifs. Its multiple-line spiraliform 
produces six horizontally placed S-spirals, each 
defined liy a band, and containing either one or two 
additi(.)nal lines within the band, roughly paralleling 
the cur\-ature of the main figure. The individual 
spirals are mutually interlocked within their bends. 
This design occupies a greater portion of the spheroid 
);)ody of the ve.ssel. .\t the base are four horizontal, 
more or less parallel lines surmounted by band 
chevrons at four equidistant places. Above the 
spirals, upon the shoulder, runs a series of low joined 
arches consisting of three parallel, unbroken lines. 
Immediately below the junction of the .shoulder and 
neck are tour horizontal, parallel lines, under which, 
appended to the lower marginal line, hang band chev- 
rons placed opposite to similar (but reversed) figures 
at the ba'<e. The horizontal plane of the squarish 

‘ Chantf rind, purchu-cd iiom a pt-a^ant with reliable information as to its 
piovetiienee; depo-Ued in Xi'ui.tin Mmeum. 
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platform is decorated by five groups of parallel, 
sti'aight lines, comprising either quadruple or quin- 
tuple arrangement 'Fig. B: 3). 

In a specimen from ■’Zidinje" (■’('tlamija") at 
\’ajuga (one sherd, not illustrated herej the preserved 
portion of the design reveals a rectilinear motif 
arranged in bands and a single line convolution. 
The human figurines from "Obala Xortheast," 
Korbovo, see un'ra, also illustrate the nature of 
incised decoration. 

Band chevrons filled with dimples appear on a 
sherd reported by Vasic as ‘’from Korbovo." ^ 

The forms of the incised ware are chiefly globular. 
The intact .specimen from “Obala Xortheast," 
Korbovo, may perhaps be described as a cruse or a 
bottle shape. It has a peculiar horizontal platform 
with a circular orifice in its center. The neck is 
gently profilated, and meets gradually tvith the 
shoulder which, in turn, continues to broaden out to 
produce the belly. The bottom is flat. Otherwise 
the sherds suggest only spherical and semi-spherical 
shapes. 

Xo observations are yet available insofar as rims, 
lug-handles, or handles of this class are concerned. 
In one rather questionable e.xample from "Obala 
X'orthea.st," Korbovo, a cork-shaped lug is fairly 
well, although not absolutely conclusively, indicated 
on a damaged sherd. .\nd there are no dependable 
.signs with which to judge the manufacturing techni- 
que of the incised ware. 

In distribution the incised ware is represented at 
“Obala Xortheast." Korbovo, “Obala,” Kostol 
(both definitely Xeolithic sites), and at “Zidinje" 
(;■ Glamija"), Vajuga (a likely [?] X'eolithic site). 
In the upper Timok drainage it appears at “Strn- 
jane," Osmakovo {vide supra, ^Miscellaneous Sites). 

1 Cf. Vu^ic, 1910, PI. VIII: 66. 
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(3) Fluted and ribbed ware. 

The fabric of this class closely assimilates that of 
the incised pottery. The basic colors range from 
drab to oli^•aceous black on the outside and from 
pale neutral gray to dark neutral gray on the inside. 

The decoration comprises rather shallow, broad 
fluting executed either with the tip of a finger or with 
a blunt tool. The ribbing produces positive applicjue 
when additional strips of paste are bonded with the 
surface: otherwise the relief is negative, being due 
wholly to the fluting, in which the surface plane of 
the ribbing does not protrude above that of the 
surrounding area of the wall. In all cases thus far 
observed the decorative motifs run on a straight 
line, forming either parallel arrangements or tri- 
angular figures (Fig. *-!.• 5, 7, and PI. IV: 2). 

The most common form is a bowl with a differ- 
entiated, vertically drawn neck, a gently rounded 
shoulder, and either an ovate or conical body. In 
cross section of the shoulder the thickness of the 
wall within the acute profile (“break") is invariably 
greater than that of the rest of the body. This is 
an outstanding characteristic of the fluted and 
ribbed ware throughout the Danubian area. As 
yet. however, the angular shoulder profile, so prev- 
alent in the iMora\-o-Danubian area,^ has not been 
noted in the region under discussion. On the basis 
of the peculiar shapes common to the fluted and 
ribbed ware iFig. C: 4-6, 14-17, and Fig. F: IS,) it is 
usually quite simple to recognize sherds of this 
category even when they are without decoration (PL 
IV: 4, 5, 7-12, 14. 16-18, 2.3). 

The bottom is invariably flat and the rim is either 
rounded or flattened and thinned or thickened, but 
only rarely fashioned into a distinct lip. 

No lugs have been observed in this category thus 

‘ Cf. Fewkr^, !!):;•>, pp. oO ff. 
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far. There are, however, a few instances of small 
band handles attached on the shoulder. 

There were no dependable traces of manufacturing 
technique among the pieces which I have examined. 

The fluted and ribbed ware has been found at 
“Obala Northeast," Korbovo, "Obala,'' Velesnica, 
and “Obala," Kostol — all on the Yugoslav bank of the 
lower Danube — and at “Strnjane," Osmakovo, and 
and “Tumba,” Kalna, both in the upper Timok 
drainage (reconnais.'ance of the Nis Aluseum). 

(4) Burnished ware. 

This category includes pottery surfaced by tool- 
compacting liberally executed more or less over the 
entire wall of the vessel, predominantly on the out- 
side, but often also on the interior. Although a 
varying degree of luster is usually present this need 
not necessarily be due to the technique involved, but 
rather to a separate agency fpolishing). Provision- 
ally three grades of burnishing may be recognized: 
low, medium, and high. These are distinguished 
by surface appearance, that is to say by the marks 
left by the tool, as well as by the degree of compact- 
ness, but they are independent of luster which itself 
can be grouped into at least three categories. The 
burnishing process consists of rubbing the plastic 
(preferably, although not absolutely necessarily so, 
moistened) surface with a hard medium (bone, stone, 
wood) in such a manner as to compact the paste so 
affected to a higher degree then can possibly be don 
merely with hands. It is the pressure, rather than 
friction, that achieves the desired result, A moist 
surface is, quite naturally, best conducive to such 
procedure: and if burnishing follows tectonic opera- 
tion before air drying has advanced, the potter need 
not be obliged to wet the surface in order to “smooth'’ 
it with a tool. 

The fabric of the burnished ware is of fine texture: 
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mica (constituent?), sand grit, and other minerals 
are represented among the inclusions. The basic 
color ranges from pale smoke gray to chaetura black 
or from drab gray to fuscous on either surface. 

In a meretricious sense burnishing may be viewed 
as having a certain esthetic \'alue. Combined with 
mottling and luster it certainly produces a striking- 
effect. It is often the manner of surfacing alone that 
distinguishes the burnished class from other wares 
of similar shapes and fabric. 

The forms are globular jars, conical or ovoid bowls, 
low casseroles, and cups. All have a flat bottom, 
and the rims are either rounded, flattened, or slightly 
drawn out and everted. (PI. Ill: 1-7, 15, 17, 19, 20; 
PI. lA': t), 13, 15, 19-21: PI. Ah S, 13. 14, 16, 17, 19, 
20, 23: PI. AT: 15, 20, 21; Fig. C: S, 10-13, 18, 19, 24, 
20, 28-30; Fig. E: 12; and Fig. F: 3, 4, 9-13, 19, 21, 
22 . ) 

Plain lugs, either rounded or cork-shaped, some- 
times with a depressed margin or slightly turned 
upward (PI. A : 17, Fig. E: 1-5, 7, 8), are common. 
Handles, roll or band varieties, are appended either 
wholly on the body or looped from shoulder to rim, 
and often have a wart-like protuberance surmount- 
ing the horizontal plane (Fig. D: 1-5, 8, 9). There 
are several examples of spout lugs (PI. lA": 15, 19-21, 
Fig. D: 11, 12). 

The pede.st ailed pieces have a foot constructed and 
shaped in the same manner as already described 
under the burbot iue category. The burnished pedes- 
tals, however, pre.sent a greater variety of form and 
are often much more .slender (PL III: 1-7, Fig. F: 11- 
13, 19, 21, 22). 

As far as can be ascertained from extant traces, 
two techniques of manufacture are manifested: (1) 
Direct shaping by hand modeling: (2) segmental 
pr(jces.s depending on a flllet, and comprising both 
spiral coiling and circuit building. 
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In distribution the burnished ware has a wide 
representation. It appears at every one of the live 
definitely Xeolithie sites here treated, as well as at 
■■Tumba," Kalna (upper Tiinok), and at our likely 
(?) Neolithic sites of ’‘Zidinje" (‘■Glamija‘'i, Vajuga, 
“Obala Southwest," Korbovo, and ■‘Kurviri Grad," 
Alala \'rbica. 

) Burnish-decorated ware. 

There are only a few sherds of this class among the 
material I have thus far examined. They are all of 
the same color ranges as the burnished ware, insofar 
as the ground is concerned: the decoration proper, 
however, is predominently blackish mouse gray — 
thereby contrasting sharply with the rest of the 
surface. The fabric and inclusions are of the same 
nature as in the burnished ware. 

The decoration consists of lustrous, straight line 
or arched strips arranged in parallel groups and 
localized on the belly of the vessel in a vertical order. 
The ground of the wall is either lightly burnished 
or simply hand-smoothed so that the contrast be- 
tween the two treatments is indeed conspicuous. 
Inasmuch as the difference in color between the 
decorated and undecorated zones is so pronounced, 
it appears — on megascopic examination, at any 
rate — that a coloring medium was employed in 
connection with the burnish-decorating technicpie. 
Until a dependable series of samples is available for 
the necessary qualitative analysis, no conclusive 
technological deductions can be made. 

There are no restorable shapes, neither bottom nor 
rim pieces. Likewise, lugs and handles have not 
yet been noted. 

And there are no dependable criteria of the tech- 
nique of construction, although true coiling is feably 
suggested in one sherd. 

The burnish-decorated pieces here described and 
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figured (PL I\': 3, Fig. *4; 1, 3, 4, (5) come from 
"Obala Xorthea.st,” Korbovo — a definitely Xeo- 
lithic site. 

f6) Hand-smoothed ware. 

Under this category are included sherds which 
cannot be placed in any of the previously discussed 
groups. It is likely that some of the material may 
represent distinct categories, but at the moment 
there are no adequate grounds for any specific 
classificational subdivisions. 

The fabrics of the hand-smoothed ware are rather 
coarser than those of the embellished or decorated 
classes. The inclusions vary from rough pieces of 
sundry minerals to fine sand grit, and from chopped 
straw to chaff. IMica ^constituent?! is present in 
many instance.s. 

The basic surface-color ranges from drab gray to 
fuscous, or from palid mouse gray to blackish mouse 
gi'ay. 

There is, as a rule, no embellishment, the surfacing 
being confined to smoothing by plain hand ('identified 
by .striationsj which may have been incidental to the 
shaping process. In two instances we have basket 
impression appearing on the outside plane of bottom 
pieces (PI. V: 18, 21 ). 

The shapes include broad bowls of a conical form, 
large vessels of the pithos type, cylindrical cups, and 
hea\'y plates. Flat bottoms predominate in all but 
the pitho.-5-like pieces where they are oval; the rims 
are either rounded or flattened. Plain lugs and roll 
handles are common. In .short, the hand-smoothed 
group represents somewhat of a medley of features, 
rather than any out. standingly characteristic (save 
the .surfacing) distinctions (PI. II: 16-18; PI. Ill: 11, 
13, 14, 16: PI. IV: 1: PI. V: .3, 6; PI. VI: IS, 22; Fig. 
D: 6, 7, 10; Fig. E: 10, 11; and Fig. F: 16). 

Idle manufacturing technique, the traces of which 
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are often very well preserved, depended either on 
direct shaping? by modeling or on spirally carried 
coiling in which rolled fillets wei'e employed, being 
connected by overlapping. 

Distribution; All of the five definitely Neolithic 
sites; Strnjane,” Osmakovo, and "Tumba." Kalna 
(both upper Timok drainage — material in Xis i\Iu- 
seumi; "Glozar,” Xegotin (material in X'egotin 
iMuseum), and “Grad," Tabakovac (material in 
X'egotin iSIuseumb 

(B) Figurines. 

Among the human figurines we have several head 
fragments and tor.sos, all from "Obala Northeast," Kor- 
bovo. The torsos have a flattened body, short, stump- 
like arms, and a broad neck (PI. V;2, Fig. B: 4, 
PL Y; 9). The heads are of two varieties. One has a 
stylized form, flattened on the top and back, and with 
very little facial modeling (PI. V;o. Fig. B: 2), while 
the other represents a more realistic, though rather 
crude, product with a rounded face, depressed eyes, 
and modeled nose and chin (PL V; 10). 

The decoration of these figurines consists of recti- 
linear and curvilinear incising executed in the manner 
of the incised ware. Aleandric and spiraliform motifs 
predominate. The nature of the decorative features 
(as well as color, fabric, and degree of firing) certainly 
bespeak close relationship between the figurines and the 
incised class of ware. 

The two incompete torsos from “Kurvin Grad," 
(Mala Vrbica, figured by Vasic ^ suggest X'eolithic 
provenience. The one with short, stump}' arms - is 
especially similar in shape to our specimen (PL 9) 
illustrating this type. 

There is only one zoomorphic figurine from the region 

m'asic, 1910, PI. IV: LS and 19 a, b; text pp. 0 and 7, where the author 
considers both specimens as example.s ot ’‘extreme degeneiatioii of the usual 
‘Zut<j Brdo' type ot figurine.” 

^ Ihid., PL IV: l.S. 
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under discussion, also from "Obala Northeast,'’ Kor- 
bovo. This is a seated specimen with a well modeled 
head, the face of which is drawn out into a snout, and 
with outstretched stumpy legs (PI. V: 7, Fig. B: 1), 
without decoration. 

As far as can be observed from revealed criteria, the 
figurines appear to have been made by plain hand 
modeling and out of one lump of paste. Joining of two 
separate halves, so common in the INIoravo-Danubian 
area, has not been ob.-^erved thus far. In surface 
color, texture of the fabric, and nature of firing, the 
figurines assimilate the incised class of ware. 

iC) Altars (or tables). 

These specimens are of the tri- or ciuadri-footed 
variety with a triangular or rectangular platform 
which is either planed or somewhat depressed. The 
decoration consists of incised, rectilinear design. The 
legs are either triangular or rectangular in horizontal 
cro.ss section (PI. V: 11, 12: Fig. A.' S). 

In manufacturing techniciue, nature of firing, fabric, 
and general appearance the alters (tables) closely 
approach the figurines: in other words they also fall in 
the category of incised ware. 

ID) Spindle whorls and weights. 

Biconical spindle whorls and discoidal weights are 
represented by a few fragments from “Obala North- 
east," Korbovo. These do not allow any deductions 
except to say that in fabric and shape they conform 
to the usual IMoravo-Danubian specimens of the kind. 

(II) btone artifacts. 

(1 1 The axe-shaped specimen of marble from ^'asic’s 

Ivorbo\o, ’ presumably an amulette, mav have been 
found at the site of Obala Northeast,” Korbovo. 
lhat is to say it would readily fall within the Neolithic 
contexts of that site whereas it would be difficult, at the 
pie>ent, to associate it with “Obala Southwest,” 

‘ V:iU(', 19in. PI, V. 77. p. 12; aEo VaMc, 190.S, Fig. 11. 
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Korb()\'o. The specimen has se\'eral very close anal- 
oo:ies at ‘‘Vinca." ^ 

('2) The celts, invariably of slate, .shale or allied material, 
are either of the shoe-last type or trapezoidal in shape 
fPl. IV: 22, Fig. E: 18-21). And there are modified 
forms derived from these two, most characteristic 
forms. The celts have been noted at every one of the 
five definitely Neolithic sites, at “Pisk," Glogovica 
(material in Negotin iMusetim), and also at “Strnjane." 
Osmakovo (upper Timok — material at Xis kluseumi. 

(3) Knife blades (some possibly scrapers'?) of flint and 
related hard stone (Fig. F: 23, 24). are common to all 
of the five definitely Neolithic sites. 

(4) IMilling stones and querns of limestone and sandstone, 
roughly rectangular in shape, are common to all 
definitely Neolithic sites. I speak of those which we 
actually observed in -iitu within wholly Neolithic 
deposits. Otherwise it would be difficult to perceive 
the relative date of such pieces. 

(III) Bone artifacts. 

With the single exception of “Obala Northeast," 
Korbovo, where we found two bone awls in situ in 
Neolithic deposits, this category of material, although 
by no means infreciuent, cannot be .safely assigned 
a relative date. The same may be said of stray 
fragments of red deer and roe deer antler pieces with 
traces of human workmanship which we noted at 
“Obala Northeast," Korbovo. and at “Obala Kusjak,” 
Prahovo. 

(IV) IMiscellaneous. 

(a) Wall plaster. 

Fired fragments of wall plaster, with twig and post 
impressions, rather coarse in texture and very unevenly 
fired, have been observed in situ at every one of the 
five definitely Neolithic sites. The inclusions consist 

^ t'f. Va-ic, 190.S, pp, 99 ff.; al-o unpuhli-hed specimwi:, in the Univei’^itv 

Mu seum and the National Museum, both at Belgrade. 
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either of minerals or organic admixtures such as chaff 
and other vegetal material. It should be possible, 
with a proper technique, to pursue botanical identi- 
fication of the flora represented therein. The plaster 
offers direct evidence on the manner of constructing- 
dwellings; daubed wall, over a wattled frame work, 
supported by heavy posts, .seems to have been most 
prevalent. 

The seeming appearance of artificially fired floors 
suggestive of “Vinca” parallels in this peculiarity is, 
as already stipulated, not yet to be interpreted con- 
clusively. 

(b) Metals. 

There are no traces of copper or other metal attribut- 
able to the deposits of any of the five definitely Xeo- 
lithic sites. At “Grad,” INIiroc, two shaft-hole axes 
of (?) copper — the celebrated “Hungarian type” — 
have been found (specimens in Xegotin iMuseum), but 
nothing seems to be known with re.spect to their original 
deposition. Conceivably, such axes may well belong 
to Xeolithic contexts. Additional, similar shaft-hole 
a.xes, again of (?) copper, have been collected in the 
vicinity of Zajecar, i.e. to the south of Xegotin (speci- 
mens in Zajecar Aluseum).' 

Discrssiox 

In view of the strictly provisional nature of the observa- 
tions here presented it is not plausible to proffer any definite 
conclusions. The evidence of Xeolithic economy in the 
several instances just dealt with does, of course, furnish a 
useful basis for further investigation. It indicates the signal 
importance of the A'ugoslav portion of the lower Danubian 
valley in Xeolithic and later culture history. VTiile certain 
deductions can be drawn and some general developments can, 
to a greater or lesser degree, be perceived, their elaboration 

‘Cf tewkes, Ifj.tt.i, p, :'i6 — .\naly.«ei. of any of the,.5e axes have not been 
made; hence the question mark regarding their composition. 
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at this time would have no more than a tentative value. 
Strictly objective interpretations are not attainable until 
actual excavation reveals fully dependable stratigraphic and 
chronologic factors. It should then become possible to 
segregate introduced traits from endemic accomplishments. 
It would be absurd to insist on “feelings,” “views," or 
“opinions" in such matters: the existing, inadeciuate factual 
orientation would render them premature and subjective. 
But it does seem permissible to discuss our subject matter 
from the standpoint of general relationships with develop- 
ments in adjacent regions. The provisional value of our 
data must be stressed once more: moreover, it is necessary 
to stipulate the empirical nature of the broad contentions, 
especially those regarding the cultural complexity and the 
type of economy at sites 1-5. To pursue this end, it is con- 
venient to summarize our observations. 

The Yugoslavian portion of the lower Danubian valley 
is adjacent to the southern side of the river between the Iron 
Gate and the mouth of the Timok. The length of the Danu- 
bian bank within these limits totals roughly 100 km. Within 
this length we now know five rather extensive Neolithic 
settlements, all with like deposits and relics. Fifteen other 
localitie.s — a-h of our likely (?) Neolithic sites, i-v of our 
miscellaneous sites, and “Jelas" and “Biljevina” near 
Velesnica — all potential sources of Neolithic remains, require 
identification of corresponding deposits which may or may 
not be there. In the southern periphery, on the upper 
Timok, two Neolithic sites have been recorded. There is, 
then, an impressive number of sites within a fairly small 
area. These — taking into consideration all known pre- 
historic sites in the region — bespeak extensive settlements 
well separated from one another. Having examined several 
kilometers of exposed profiles of these sites I am convinced 
of their permanency in aboriginal times. This is not a feeling 
but an observation of what appears to be an historical fact. 

‘Records of the XiS Museum, containing repoits on aichaeological finds 
submitted by communal offices, indicate that similar site.' probably e\i't taither 
down the Timok as well; information from Xis Museum, coriespondence 1936. 
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^Moreover, the definitely Xeolithic sites re\'eal an interesting 
phenomenon; their lowest deposits (as brought to ^■iew by 
erosion) are characterized by pits alone. This is true of 
localities l-o. And it is in such deposition that the barbotine 
class of ware occurs most constantly. Presumably, these 
pits (bothroi) are the remnants of semi-subterranean dwell- 
ings.’^ The nature of their original superstructure remains 
unknown (although by no means unascertainable, provided 
that proper technique of excavation be applied; ; it is of 
interest to note that nowhere in the region under discussion 
did we find traces of posts in association with pits. With the 
exception of “Obala,’’ Kostol, the other definitely Xeolithic 
sites contain remains of dwellings with a packed (^sometimes 
perhaps [?] firedj floor, apparently without sub-pits.- And 
with these associated post molds have been identified. The 
two types of dwelling thus distinguished document two stages 
of architectural history. Huts depending on bothroi un- 
doubtedly belong to the primary Xeolithic occupation at all 
our .sites (1-5). Houses ® with floors, on the other hand, are 
stratigraphically younger, although still fully X^eolithic, in 
four out of the same five sites. The exception is “Obala,” 
Kostol: and this is only provisionally so. The most charac- 
teristic pottery of such houses is no longer only the barbotine 
wai’e — which, alone, seems to be an exclusive class of the 
bothroi — but predominantly the incised, fluted, burnished, 
burnish-decorated, and hand-smoothed categories. Figurines 
and altars (by fabric members of the incised class) are like- 
wise found in houses rather than in pits. These observations 
suggest a I’elationship between type of dwelling and distinct 

1 Their type !ia^ a wide distribution both in space and time. — At '‘Vinca'’ 
bothroi iinquc'tionably antedate houie.s with flours (cf. Vasic, 19;i2, pp. 10 ff. 
and 101 ff., al'O tewkes, 19.1.5, pp. 63:1 ff.'; this is equally true — even if not 
alway.s lecogiuzed — of other Danubian sites of a Xeolithic date. And at Vinca ” 
baibotiiie ware of identical nature with that from “Grad,” .Starcevo (Fewkes, 
Goldman, Ehricli, 19:1:1, pp. 43 ff.), certainly belongs essentially to the bothros 
niveau; cf. \'a.sic, 19:l6b, pp. 7 ff. and PI. I. 

'-The.'e a?.--imilate, on a ■'mailer scale, the remnants of houses at '‘Vinca” 
revealed m vertical profiles; cl. Vasic, 19:16, Pis. CXIII and CXIV. 

I use the distinction between huts and houses in the .same arbitrarv sense 
a- 111 Fewkes, 193.5, pp. 6.56 ff. 
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wares which is so obviously recognizable at Vinca. I 
refer to "Miica” because that site has been explored on a 
larger sc;de than any other of a similar date in the entire 
Danubian area. This, however, does not imply that similar 
deposit ional conditions necessarily exist in other Danubian 
stations; the question require.s specific field investigation. 

Sites containing Xeolithic material comparable to that 
found in the Yugoslavian portion of the lower Danubian 
valley exist on the left (Roumanian) bank of the corre.sponding 
sector of the Danube. Several are reported from the vicinity 
of Turnu Severin;- an extensive .settlement is known at 
Hinova,' and another on the island of Corbului, opposite 
Korbovo.’ And similar sites are known on the Bulgarian 
bank of the Danube ( and in the interior) eastward of the Timok 
on to the Vit.^ In either series, however, we have no reliable 
information with respect to the nature of the deposits: nor 
have any of these sites, as far as sources show, been systemati- 
cally excavated. Xe.stor states that the Boian phase, which 
is said to mark the initial Xeolithic development in central 
Walachia and in central Bulgaria (north of the Balkan 
range), does not show any traits ascribable to his ■‘Vinca 
I = Turdas I — Kultur.’' ® At the same time, however, X'estor 
holds that a Vinca-Boian A relationship is not to be denied.’ 
The latter view finds a support in Mikov's observations.^ 

Close parallels to the various classes of ceramics land other 
traits) appearing in Xeolithic .sites in lower Danubian Yugo- 
slavia are found in western AValachia,'-' Siebenbiirgen,^" the 

1 Cf. Fewkes, 1935, pp. 655 S’., and 1936, pp. 19 ff. 

- Barcacila, 1924, pp. 2SU ff. 

“ Xestor, 1932, p. 34. 

■* Barcacila, 1924, pp, 2S3 ff. Cf. also Fianz, 1922, pp. 90 ff., fur certain 
find.' from Ostrovul Girla (.for location see our sketch mapi; however, tlie figurine 
on Franz’s PI. 1:1 a, h, described by him as Xeolithic, certainly suggests a 
Late Bronze Age provenience. 

^ Cilingirov, i911, pp, 147 ff. 

'> Xestor, 1932, pp. 34-35. 

’ Ibid , p. 34. t'f. also p. 56, therein, respecting a presumable origin of 
Boian A which the author views as a local specialization rooted in Ariusd ' for- 
mer h' Erusd), Vinca I and II, and Bukk material. 

8 ff. Mikov, 1933, pp. 2.? ff. 

® Barcacila, 1924, pp. 2SO ff., and Xestor, 1932, pp. ;33 ff. 

Schroller, 1933, pp. 6 ff,, Xestor, op. cit., and Popescu, 1925, pp. 304 ff. 
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Banat/ the IMoravo-Danubian region,- and in northwestern 
Bulgaria.® These do not all appear at each site; the notable 
exception is ‘■^dnca. ” There, in the extremely rich deposits, 
we may readily isolate material virtually identical with every 
one of the several categories here described. The barbotine 
class of ware has perhaps the widest distribution in the Banat 
and in the Aloravo-Danubian region. Farther west, outside 
of Yugoslavia, barbotine pottery is especially common in the 
valley of the upper Tisa.’ In the Roumanian portion of the 
lower Danubian valley this ware appears at sites usually 
designated as of the Boian phase (central Yalachia),'' in 
certain INIoldavian contexts,® and, as already stated, more or 
less throughout Little Walachia.' The incised, and the 
fluted and ribbed wares have a wide distribution not only in 
the middle Danube valley, but in the lower division as well.^ 
The burnish-decorated class finds clo.sest analogies in the 
IMoravo-Danubian region, and the burnished ware is common 
to the middle and the lower Danube alike. The figurines 
assimilate those of central Bulgaria and Walachia on the one 
hand and those of “Wnca" on the other. The stone celts, 
particularly the .shoe-last type, are a common bond of the 
entire Danubian area. 

It appears that the barbotine class is the oldest, i.e. the 
primary pottery in lower Danubian Yugoslavia. While this 

1 Eipecially at "Grad,” .Stau-evo; cf. Fewkes, Goldman, Ehrieh, 1933, pp. 
33 ff., and Fert'ke.-^, 193tt. p 73, where sources are given in note 4Si>. 

- Fewkes, 1936, pp. 27 ff., and source.- cited therein. 

’ Mik(n', 1933, pp. 22 ff., e-pecial!y pp. 21 (regarding correlations), 27-.32 
'dealing with twenty-two cave^ m northern Bulgaria), 33-50 (listing 123 open 
site- in northern Bulgaria), and .5.5-72 'li-ting 132 habitation mounds m northern 
Bulgaria ) . Mikov's work is very exhatistive with respect to local literary sources. 

^ Banner, 1932, pp .32 ff., and 193.5, pp. 121 ff. 

“ .\ndrie-escu, 1924, pp. .51 ff. i Sultana i; Dumitrescu, V., 1924, pp. 29 ff , 
and 192.5, pp 32.5 ff, (both Gumelnita); Stefan, 1925, pp. 13S ff. (Cascacioarele); 
Chnstescu, 192.5, pp 249 ff. ( Boian i; Dumitrescu, H., 1927-1932, pp. .SS ff. 
iBnntestiJ; Dumitre-cu, H, 1927-1932a, pp. 1.50 ff. (Gradistea Fundeanca); 
Chri-tescu, 1927-1932, pp. 167 ff. (Vada-trai. 

"Dumitrescu, H., 1927-1932, pp. .56 ff., and Figs. 20:9, 21:4, showing 
barbotine ware with streaked applique iRuginoasai, and Schmidt, 1932 iC'ucu- 
teni ', PI 24: 1 and 6 (barbotine ware with .streaked applique). 

' Barcjcilu, loc. rit., and Xe-tor, li>c. cit. 

’ (f. especially Mikov, 19.33, pp. 24 ff. 
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impressiDti is supported by insufficient stratigraphic obser\'a- 
tion it is significant that barbotine ware has been found in all 
of the fi\ e sites definitely documenting Neolithic settlements, 
and that in all cases it has been ascertained in the oldest 
portion of such deposits. No similar observations are 
available with respect to the other cla.sses of ceramics. At 
■'Vinca," as well as in a number of related sites, the incised 
ware apparently belongs even to the oldest deposits (bothroi).^ 
The position of the fluted and burnish-decorated wares re- 
mains obscure. The burnish-decorated group, however, 
seems to imply a somewhat later development. At "Vinca 
the barbotine ware occurs in the pit level marking the initial 
occupation of the site. In Roumania, as has been said, it 
is found in several sites in association with the Boian develop- 
ment. The barbotine ware seems to have a similar relation- 
ship in central Bulgaria,- but in the western portion of that 
country, it appears free of Boian elements.’ At "Grad,” 
Starcevo, this class of ware certainly represents the oldest 
ceramic group fully antedating the painted pottery which 
includes elements characteristic of the Sesklo and Dimini 
painted pieces. There were no "Vinca" imports in the pit 
level of "Grad," Starcevo, but in its stratigraphically younger 
niveau examples of "Vinca" fabrics (apparently imports — 
as yet, however, subjects to technological analysis to prove 
their provenience), especially fluted sherds, have been found. 
The total absence at "Grad,” Starcevo, of the so-called typi- 
cally Danubian incised ware furnishes, it would seem, a 
significant indication of the priority of the barbotine ware 
at that site. 

The somewhat puzzling relationship between the incised 
and the barbotine wares within the Danubian valley depends 
largely on additional field work. Somehow, the barbotine 
ware seems to have escaped adequate attention although 
its occurrence is rather Avide spread : and its generic placement 

1 Cf. Fenkes, 19o6, p. 2S, and sources cited therein. 

- Field observations and museum studies, season n*32. 

^('f , e.g., Popov, 1912,1913, pp. 279 ff., and Figs. 1.S3-1S.5, ISO, and 192; 
these are here selected as unmistakable examples of the barbotine ware illustrated 
by Popov. 


s 
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in the Neolithic sphere at larpie is yet to be elaborated. One 
important impression stands out with respect to the Danubian 
distribution of this type of ware: it seems to have survi\'ed, at 
least sporadically — although in an altered style well into 
the Bronze Age, while in its earliest appearance it marks (in 
certain localities, at any rate) the initial phase of the Neolithic 
Age. It is possible that here wo have to deal with a large 
and long-lived family of pottery, cjuite individual in its 
character, and traceable, it seems, to gourd inspiration. In 
this regard it has a bond in common with the spiral-meandric 
incised ware, but it embodies gourd imitation more effectively 
both in shape and in embellishment. 

The lower Danubian Neolithic attainments here discussed 
seem to indicate — as far as tangible evidence permits an 
interpretation — an extraterritorial primary derivation. 
There certainly are no obvious local cultural antecedents 
which might provide a potential foundation for an independent 
origin of a Neolithic culture. The positive Neolithic evidence 
before us clearly documents a maturity of cultural accom- 
plishments reflecting the mode of life which readily admits 
of applying to it the standard — even if inadecjuate — appel- 
lation of the Neolithic Age. Although intraregional differ- 
entiation is demonstrated in .subsequent developments, the 
underlying basis, that is to say the primary ('or introductory) 
core, reflects a pronounced uniformity over a large territory. 
As has been stressed, it is for future exploration to ascertain 
the criteria with which to segregate, from site to site first and 
then by correlation, that which is primary as against the 
subsequent, however inspired, growth. 

Collectively considered, the lower Danube valley has a 
series of signal common bonds: relief, nature of topsoils, 
hydrography, general means of subsist ance (natural re- 
sources), economic possibilities, and sundry anthropogeo- 
graphical factors. Its Neolithic culture history, however, 
reflects certain diversities not oidy in material achievement, 
but also, apparently, in time placement. Despite the 
impressive number of sites recorded in the Yugoslavian, 
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Bulgarian, and Boumanian sectors of the lower Danube, and 
the reconnaissance, sounding, and excavation conducted 
there, a general synthesis is not yet attainable. For that 
reason it is not plausible to arrive at a I'ational appreciation 
of the seeming complexity of the cultural pattern before us. 
Yet, at least two geographic zones of Xeolithic growth 
suggest themselves. In the ea.stern portion of the valley the 
so-called Boian development seems ro be the dominant 
expression. (Characterized by open sites and settlement 
mounds, and distinctly individual only in its ceramics (but 
not in its cultural totality), it represents a rather advanced 
Xeolithic phase. In the western portion of the valley, that 
is to say approximately westward from the rivers Jantra 
i Bulgaria.) and Vede (Roumania). and as far as the Iron Gate, 
the cultural stamp is more akin to that of the middle Danube 
valley. There we find several elements in common with 
■‘Vinca” ^ and even more strikingly so with "Grad.” Star- 
cevo.- The sites are predominantly of the open type, al- 
though in northern Bulgaria a series of cave .stations is on 
record.^ Perhaps the most extensive settlements are situated 
on the Danubian bank, where deposits of 3 m. (or more) in 
thickness are by no means rare. 

X'estor opines that the absence of idastics in Boian A 
(which are so rich in Gumelnita A) may indicate that the 
Boian development is quite old.-* It is of interest to recall the 
paucity of figurines at •’Grad,” Starcevo.-^ And it will be of 

1 Xe'tor, 1932. pp 33 ff, ihi« ••Vim'a I = Tnrcla^ I-Kultiif"!; (Mikov, 1933, 
pp. 24 ff; Fewkes, 1936, pp. 73 I'ndte t.S-Si ft. 

- Fewkes, 1934a. pp. 3.5 ff,, and 1936, p. 73. 

^ Mikov, 1933, pp. 27-32, whcie twenty-two eave> are Icted, 

^ Xeitor. 1932, p, .56, 

^ Cf. Fewkes, Goldman, Elineh, 1933, p. 4S. — In 1934, Air. L. Xadkuki, 
who served as foreman of the American Expedition at Starce\'o in 1932, acquiied, 
by purchase, a ceramic Kgurine said to have been found by brickmakers at 
“Grad,” .Starcevo. From the brief note and sketch published by Xadlacki, 
1936, it seems that the specimen is painted in “light red stripes on white ground, 
the de.sign forming irregular, joined ihamonds. The specimen has prominently 
produced breasts, has incisions on the back and shoulders which aie suggestive 
of hair, and is 6.2 cm. high. The head is missing, and the basal portion is said 
to be damaged, (The statement that heretofoie tigurme- from Starcevo were 
not known, up. cit., p. 39, is not ciiiite correct; cf. Fewke^. Goldman, Ehrich, 
1933, pp. 4S-49.J 
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great importance to determine the true relationship of the 
primary barbotine ware to the Boian group of pottery, for 
it is quite possible that the former style forms a foundation 
of the latter. This, of course, is merely a provisiDnal thnught. 

The Yugoslavian region here treated is most readily 
accessible via the Danube and its flood plain. The river can 
be crossed with a nominal effort. Under normal conditions 
the current is rather slow, landing jrlaces are plentiful, and in 
several instances islands facilitate crossing. The Danube 
certainly provides a vital natural artery of communication in 
the open sectors of its valley. However, the Iron Gate, 
approximately 130 km. long, imposes numerous serious 
impediments to river or bank passage. It is well to recall the 
history of modern (steamship) navigation in this portion of 
the Danube ^ to appreciate the significance of the Iron Gate 
in relation to antiquity. As far as positive evidence permits 
deductions, the Iron Gate appears not to have been penetrated 
either by craft or on foot in pre-Roman times. Insofar as the 
Neolithic Age is concerned it is significant to note that the 
distribution of settlements suggests circumvention rather than 
utilization of the Danube and its banks at least within the 
most inhospitable stretches of the Iron Gate (such as PI. VII: 
4, 5, S). This observation .‘^eems to be applicable to other 
prehistoric periods as well. There is no positive proof with 
which to show that the Iron Gate accommodated cultural 
traffic before the second century of our era. The remarkable 
achievement of Trajan's engineers enjoyed but a short-lived 
success, for the famous road through the Iron Gate (PI. VH: 
7), the backbone of the intricate waterway (used for pulling- 
water craft), fell into disuse and ruin fairly soon after the 
conquest of Dacia. “Die Stromsnellen,” writes Gilsdorf, 
“lamten die Schiffahrt schon in den altesten Zeiten. Sie 
waren die Ursache daftir, dass die Griechen, die die untere 
Donau befuhren, nicht fiber die Kataracktenstrecke hinaus 
stromaufwarts gelangten und den oberen und unteren Teil 
des Strom ffir zwei ganzlich verschiedene Wasselafife hielten.”- 

^ Gonda, 1899. 

- Gilsdorf, 192S, p. 18. 
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Under aboriginal conditions, prior to the construction of the 
Szechenyi road on the left bank; before the regulation of the 
navigation channel which now cuts through a series of rapids 
and uses an ingenious canal (at Sip) to clear the terminal 
obstacles; and until the construction of the road by Trajan, 
the Iron Gate apparently discouraged passage both upstream 
and downstream. The immediate hinterland of the winding 
gorge consists of a mountainous massif — the Balkan-Car- 
pathian formation — and is heavily forested; there are no 
transverse gaps or passes to facilitate communication laterally 
with the Danube. The natural circumstances which ori- 
ginally confronted the Neolithic "explorer-pioneer" cannot, 
of course, be fully reconstructed and visualized. Yet it is 
very likely that properly directed research will lead to certain 
rationalization of the natural conditions then prevailing. It 
may perhaps be surmized that the adverse conditions which 
had discouraged the first Roman attempts to build a road on 
the INIoesian side, but which Trajan's engineers eventually 
subdued, may well have presented insurmountable difficulties 
in earlier times. However, strictly objective deductions 
cannot be made until appropriate field work establishes more 
dependable data than we have at this time. 

Despite the fact that essentially the same type of Bronze 
Age [i.e. the " Zuto Brdo ’’ development ) expres.sion is found in 
a series of sites immediately above and immediately below 
the Iron Gate,^ we have no acceptable proof that contacts 
between the two regions were maintained via the Danube. 
Indeed, within the Iron Gate one looks in vain for links with 
which to support such contacts. The Bronze Age sherds 
reported from "Orsova” by Wosinsky - were, according to 
Tlilleker's information given to A asic,^ actually found in the 
vicinity of Kladovo! ^'asic. prompted, as he expressed it, by 
reasons of an "easier citation of the.se objects ’ [.sfUj con- 
tinued to designate them as "folds from Orsova." ’ As far 

^ For the southern bank cf. Vasic, 1910, pp .3 ff., and his map on PI. I 

- Wosinsk\-, 1903, pp. 09 ff., and Pis. C-lTII. 

2 Vasic, 19”l0, p 4. 

■* Op. cit. 
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as Xeolithic material is concerned, it is only at Dolnea 
Lupcova, in Roumania icf. Fig. 1), not far from the western 
terminal of the Iron Gate, that certain positi\'e data have been 
recorded. These consist of surface sherds collected and 
briefly reported by Ivlilleker.^ There is no information as to 
the nature of the locality. Otherwise the Iron Gate at large 
constitutes a lacuna in all archaeological periods antedating 
its conciuest by the Romam. In Neolithic times, judging ity 
extant distributional evidence, the Iron Gate appears to ha\'e 
been circumvented by “detours ” on either side of the Danube. - 
As one observes the exotic configuration of this peculiar 
gorge one can readily appreciate its negative role in prehistory. 

I discussed the matter of natural arteries (river valleys) 
across the Balkan-Carpathian formation in Yugoslavia. 
Bulgaria, and Roumania in my paper dealing with the 
IMoravo-Danubian region." To repeat its substance here 
would be a mere duplication and there are no new significant 
observations related to the subject to be added at this time. 
But it seems well to stress the apparent importance of the 
Struma as an early “route” in contrast to the .still grossly 
“disappointing” valley of the Vardar.'‘ Again, our factual 
knowledge is indeed meager, but it seems that the .Struma 
area is revealing earlier Aleolithic remains than have hitherto 
been noted in the drainage of the ^’ardar. I am not aware of 
any dependable analogies with the barbotine class of ware in 
Greece, ' and am not dealing with the painted potterj- complex; 
on the other hand the subject of Danubian ceramic traits 
in Greece is outside of my present concern.® 

' Millekcr, ISO 7. pp 1-3 ff. 

- Fewke.', 10.30, p. 71. 

® Fewkcs, 1030, pp. GO ff. 

’ Ct. Mikiiv, 1033, p. 44. i.t and '‘Kadm Most,” and pp. .32 ff. 

■ Tlic Peabody Mu'eiim of Ilaivard Univei.~ity has a surface collection of 
.ilieid' horn tiiiiiba' near Larina; this contains sepaiately filled cup bases, a 
typical characten^t^e of the barbotine waie But the manner of surfacing is 
ciitiiely different. Giuudman, 1034, Beilage XII, illustrates a fragment of a 
inai ble vessel ' ~ee also hi' leci instruction ' which embodies a shape quite commonly 
appearing in tlie barbotine class. — With icspect to Cretan comparisons cf F'ewkes, 
103tj, p 27, note 109. 

" Cf., lioMcver, Grundman, up cil., and F'ewkes, 1036, p. 74 i.there sources 
in notes 493 and 404j. 
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Provisional as the oljservations on the Xeolithic site'=; in 
the Yugoslavian portion of the lower Danube necessarily are, 
they do, ne\'ertheless, help to increase our insight regarding 
the culture history of the north-central portion of the Balkan 
peninsula. The leads here briefly described call for much 
additional field work and study. The chief need of future 
work is to adopt a truly objective methodology. It is also 
necessary to remember that pcUtery, though an integral 
Xeolithic trait, does not in itself make up a culture. 

APPENDIX 

XoTE OX A INIrcROscopic Study of .\ S.s.mple Group 
OF Barbotixe Sherds with Positive Applique 

FROM "Gr.CD," STARCEVO 
DONALD HORTON 1 

The sample here described consists of sixteen sherds 
which, insofar as typology is concerned, are said to be repre- 
sentative of an early phase of the Xeolithic manifestations 
identified by the American Expedition at Starcero (informa- 
tion by Dr. Fewkesj. 

On the exterior of each of the sixteen sherds there is 
evidence of an applied surface coating, resembling an ‘•ir- 
regular slip," which, in some cases, attains a thickness of as 
much as ten millimeters. In accordance with a desire speci- 
fied by Dr. Fewkes I made it my object to determine, if 
possible, the nature of this so-called applique surface coating. 
On the basis of my observations I conclude that the applied 
surface coating is of essentially the same material as that used 
in the construction of the vessels themselves. 

^ Mr. Horton is Technical Associate, m charge of the Ceramic Laboratory, 
University Museum, Philadelphia: the Laboratory i.s under the joint auspices 
of the L'niversity Museum and the Works Progress Administration (Project 
Xo. 22321. This Appendix i.s an excerpt from Mr. Horton’s notes thus far 
compiled in the course of his technological research dealing vith samples se- 
lected from the American share of pottery obtained at the site of "Crrad," Star- 
cevo, in 1931. The exploratory test excavation accomplished at that time 
was sponsored jointly by the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, and the 
L’niversity Museum, Philadelphia. < Footnote by V. J. Fewkes.) 
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Although the microscopic study of this material is near 
completion, a detailed technological analysis is yet to be 
considered. For the purpose of the study here summarized 
thin sections of every one of the sixteen sherds were prepared. 
A fragment of each sherd was fired to approximately 1000" C'. 
for half an hour, and then thin sections were made of the re- 
tired pieces. The total number of sections prepared and 
examined was thirty-two. The work was carried out chiefly 
in the C'eramic Laboratory of the L'niversity IMuseum. 
C'ertain of the petrographic determinations were made in the 
laboratory of the Department of Geology, L’niversity of 
Pennsylvania, through the courtesy of Professor Frederick 
E. Ehrenfeld. 

The following is a description of my observations. 

Microscopic Character . — All of the sherds have a dense and 
fine-grained texture. The fabric contains an abundance of 
silt consisting chiefly of angular particles of quartz and platy 
particles of sericitic mica. In twelve of the sherds the quartz 
grains, which are of nearly uniform size, are estimated to 
have an average diameter on the order of 0.03 mm., and the 
mica plates have an average length on the same order. The 
largest cpiartz grains are approximately 0.1 mm. in diameter, 
and there are t'ery few of these. Two of the sherds are of 
even finer texture, and two are .slightly coarser. The latter 
contain a few grains 0.2 mm. in diameter. These few grains 
of very fine sand are visible to the naked eye, but account for 
much less than 15 per cent of the volume of the fabric. All 
sixteen sherds are, therefore, to be described as “sparsely 
tempered" according to Shepard’s (1936, p. 409) scale. 

A characteristic feature of the sherds is the presence of 
thin, elongated cavities, which in cross section are straight, 
curved, or even hook-.shaped. In a few cases, thin, elongated 
fragments of calcareous material, laminated like shell-frag- 
ments, are present, but these account for very few of the 
(•a\'ities observed in thin-section. Examination of the sherds 
themsehes shows that most of the cavities were originally 
filled wholly or partly with what appears to be more or less 
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carbonaceous ash of grass blades/ These residues of grass 
are thin and strap-like. They consist of a ‘’skeleton" of 
amorphous silica, which has a characteristic pattern and an 
index of refraction of about 1.45 (opal). Where the fabric 
has not been completely oxidized on firing thei'e i.s a car- 
bonaceous residue of oi-ganic matter adhering to the spodo- 
gram. Since these remnants occupy their cavities very 
loosely they break up on grinding and do not appear in thin- 
section. 

In every case, a strong color-banding is shown both in 
the sherd and in the thin-section. ^Margins, which may be 
very narrow, are buff to light reddish-orange in color: the 
core is always neutral gray to black. On refiring to 1000° C. 
the colored margins may be widened and changed to a slightly 
redder hue, but the cores tend to remain dark. It is evident 
that the matrix is so dense as not to allow sufficient penetration 
of oxygen for oxidation of the carbonaceous core even at high 
temperature. This peculiarity of the material accounts for 
the circumstance that in many cases the applique surface 
contrasts in color with the body of the sherd itself. 

Examination of thin-sections of the barbotine sherds and 
of the refired pieces of the same sherds shows definitely that 
the surface coatings have exactly the same texture and the 
same inclusions, both mineral grains and gra.s.s blades, as the 
cores themselves. On retiring, the cores and the applique 
develop the same colors. Except where faint structural 
differences are evident, the two components of the sherd are 
undistinguishable under the microscope. There is, therefore, 

1 Footnote by V. J. Fewkes: Regarding this point, my colleague Mr, William 
C. Darrah, Associate Curator of Palsobotany, Harvard Botanical Museum, 
contributes the following statement: ‘’The elongated thin cavities present m the 
Starcevo sherds are natural 'spodograms' of the stems of certain grasses — 
probably wheat. It has not yet been possible to identify the genus or species 
preciselj'. The stems of many plants, particularly reeds and grasses, contain 
large amounts of mineral calcite or silica. Upon burning, the mineral ash retains 
the shape of the stem although all of the carbonaceous material has been vola- 
tilized. The name ‘spodogram’ has been applied to the mineral 'skeletons’ of 
plant parts. In your ceramics the 'spodograms' were produced by the firing of 
the vessels" (Dated June 7, 19o7. i — Mr. Horton and I wish to express our 
gratitude to Mr. Darrah for his speedy lesponse to our needs in this matter. 
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convincing e^■idence that the cores and their surface coatings 
consist of similar material. 
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PLATE I 
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1-15: Ceramic material from '‘Obala Kusjak, ’ Prahovo; 16 IS: Ceramic material 
from -‘Obala,” Veiesnica. 










PLATE VI 



1-17: Ceramic material from ’‘Obala,” Kostol; lS-23; Ceramic mateiial from 
Glamija-Obala,” Ljiibicevac. 



Plate VII 


1: View of the Danube; taken from the surface of the site of ‘‘X'inca.” 2: 
Gulubac iCuppaei. 3: ^■lew of the left bank of the Danube opposite Ljubieevac, 
4: The Danube below Veliki Strbac. o' The Kazan. 6: Vicinity of Mihajlovac. 
7: Portion of the ledge of Trajan’s road in the Kazan, S’ The terminal strait 
on the Danube (immediately above Sip), y: Tumulus (Roman and perhaps 
also earliei; just west of Prahovo. 10, 12, 13, 1.5: ’'Obahi Southwest,” Korbovo. 
11: Southern abutment of Trajan’s Danube bridge; Tiirnu Severin (RoumaniaJ 
is seen in the background. 14: The Danube at Prahovo. 




Plate VIII 


1: '“Obala Xortheast,” Korbovo; dou-n^tream limit of the cultui'e bearing 
bank. 2: "Obala Kusjak,” Prahovo; the depression marking the site is seen in 
the center and left foicground and the grist mill m the background (center.i. 
3: "Obala Xortheast,” Korbovo, viewed from the Danube, showing exposed 
deposits in the bank and the rising surface plane of the teirace. 4: "Kod 
Riizenke," Mihajlovae; lemnants of a Roman road, superimposed over earlier 
deposits, seen in the exposed bank. ' Xote the sloping shelf ) .3: I'lew of the 

Danube taken from the site of "Kula’’ 'a Roman castellumj near the mouth of 
the .Slutmska Reka brook, facing Brza Palanka. ti: \'iew of the flat country 
near Mihajlovae. taken from the site of "Blato’’ la Roman ca^tellum). 

'Photographs by the Harvard Expedition to Viigoslavia, season 1933, and 
bv members of tlie American .School of Prehistoric Research, under mv direction, 
in 1934.) • 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE ELECTRICAL 
RESPONSES OF THE EAR 


ERNEST GLEN WEVER 

Associate PrciiV'sor of IVyi-hology, Princeton Utiivei'ity 

AND 

CHARLES W. BRAY 
t Rnnl April as, liiSi) 

Abstract 

The electrical responses ol the cochlea during sound stimulation ivere ob- 
served in guinea jiigs, cats, opossuins, and pigeons. Characteristic differences 
were found in ' 1 ) the range of freciuencies over i\ hieh responses occurred, 1 2 ) the 
functional relation l.etween magnitude of response and stimulus intensity, and 
(3) the variation of sensitivity with trequency. The results form a basis tor the 
comparative study of the auditory inochanisin. 

The electrical re.spon.se.s that arLse in the cochlea during 
stimulation by sound have been studied in four species of 
higher vertebrates: guinea pigs, cats, opossums, and pigeons. 
The results protdde a basis for a comparative study of the 
auditory mechanism in these animals. 

The cochlear potentials were picked up by a silver foil 
electrode in contact with the membrane of the round window, 
and a grounded electrode on adjacent skin or muscle. After 
suitable amplification, the responses were observed with a 
cathode-ray oscillograph. Pure tones were used as stimuli. 
They were produced by an electrical system consisting of an 
oscillator, filters, attenuators, and a loudspeaker. This sys- 
tem gaA'e tones of frequencies from ,35 cycles upwards, and 
of any desired intensity within a wide range. A supple- 
mentary apparatus was used in experiments on guinea pigs 
for the production of tones below .35 cycles. Calibrations 
were carried out so that known intensities of sound could be 
delivered to the ear of the animals, and so that the potentials 
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as picked up by the electrodes could be determined in absolute 
unitsd 

The range of tones for which responses appeared was 
characteristically different for the four species. Guinea pigs 
gave responses between 5 and 25,000 cycles.- Cats were not 
tested below 35 cycles, but responded from that freciuency up 
to 30,000 cycles. Opossums gave responses usually between 
200 and 25,000 cycles, but sometimes responded to tones as 
low as 100 cycles.^ Pigeons gave responses generally from 
100 to 10,000 cycles, but occasionally showed a slightly wider 
range.’ These ranges were in part a function of the conditions 
of the experiments, the sound intensities available and the 
degree of amplification used. However, since these conditions 
were the same for all animals, the results are adequate for 
comparative purposes. 

Intensity functions were obtained by measuring the 
electrical response in microvolts (gv.) during stimulation with 
\'arious tones at different intensities (expressed in terms of 
sound pressure, in bars). The functions thus obtained were 
of the same general form for all animals and all tones. 
Throughout most of the intensity range the magnitude of 
respon.se was proportional to stimulus intensity raised to a 
constant power, while at extreme intensities distortion ap- 
peared and the responses ceased to bear a simple relation to 
intensity. The slopes of the curves varied; for the three 
mammals they were fairly close to unity, but for the pigeon 
they were in the region of 0.4. These differences are illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, which shows typical results for a tone of 
1000 cycles. In this figure, the intensity of stimulation is 
shown in bars on the abscissa, and the response in microvolts 

' For further details of the experimental method, see E. G. Wever and C, A’. 
Bray, "The nature of acoustic response; the relation between sound intensity 
and the magnitude of respoii'es in the cochlea,” J. Exper. P-bijchol., 1936. 19, 
pp. 130 ff. 

- Op. fit., p. 132; tl. G. Wever, C. A'. Bray, and C. F, Allley, ‘‘The response 
of the cochlea to tones of low frequencv,” ./, Exper. Pbijchnl., 1937, 20, 336-349 

^E. McGrady, Jr, E. G. A’ever, and C. A'. Bray, "The development of 
hearing m the opossum," J . Exper. ZooL, 1937, 75, o03-.517. 

' L. G. A ever and C. A . Bray, “ Hearing m the pigeon as studied bj' the 
electrical respoii.-es of the inner ear,” J. Comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 353-363. 
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is shown on the ordinate. Both scales are logarithmic. In 
addition to the characteristic forms of the curves, this figure 
reveals differences in sensitivity, as measured by the magni- 
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Fig. 1. Intensity functions. Each curve shoivs, for a typical animal ot 
the species indicated, the magnitude (d rtspcr.se as a lunction of intensity of 
stimulation for a tone of lOOO cycles. 


tude of response for a given stimulus intensity. The pigeon 
and opossum are much below the guinea pig and cat in 
sensitivity. Individual animals within each species differ 
somewhat in sensitivity, but the general relations as shown 
are characteristic. 



Fig. 2. Eciual-resjxmse curves Each curve shov s, for a tvpical animal as 
indicated, the intensity of sound required at various hequencies to produce a 
standard response of 10 /iv. 
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The variations of sensitivity are more clearly presented 
in Fig. 2. Here each curve shows, for a number of frequencies, 
the intensity of stimulation necessary to produce a standard 
response of 10 /xv. The results are for a typical animal of 
each species. C'onsiderable differences are observed in both 
the general level and the form of the curves. Differences in 
the regions of maximum sensiti\'ity (the least intensity 
required for the standard response) are particularly striking. 
The guinea pig is most sensitive in the region of 500-700 
cycles, and the eat in the region just above 1000 cycles. 
The opossum shows poor sensitivity for low tones, and im- 
proves fairly uniformly until a maximum is reached around 
7000 cycles. The pigeon shows a maximum around 2000 
cycles, and falls off rapidly for high tones. 

The above results are regarded as reflecting the character- 
istics of the peripheral mechanism of the ear. However, 
since further processes in the auditory nerve and central 
nervous system supervene, a perfect correlation is not expected 
between the results of these experiments and measurements 
of hearing made by conditioned reflex and other behavioral 
methods. But despite this limitation, the results of the 
electrical studies are in good agreement with what is known 
from other tests of hearing in these four specie.s. 



CORRELATION OF FREQUENCIES OF SEISMIC DISTURB- 
ANCES WITH THE HOUR ANGLE OF THE MOON* 

HARLAN TRUE STETSON 

Cosmic Terrestrial Research, Ma'Sachusetts Institute of Technology 


Abstkact 

The possibility that periodic tidal stresses in the earth's ciust should be 
reflected in the frequency with which seismic disturbances occur has been investi- 
gated by various woi-kers, usually from the point of view of phases of the moon 
or with a view to correlation of earthquake frequencies with distances of the 
epicenter from the sub-lunar point. Results from the former method of treat- 
ment have for the most part been conflicting, and the results from the latter 
method of analysis have been .subject to a fortuitous distribution owing to the 
relatively few occasions when the moon can be near the zenith of the epicenter. 

The pre.sent investigation, based on some 2,033 major earthquakes, seeks a 
possible correlation with lunar hour angle alone, which avoids the above-men- 
tioned difficulty. When the seismic disturbances are restricted to major earth- 
quakes recorded over S0° from the epicenter, and confined to the Philippine 
Island group and the Japanese Archipelago, two maxima are suggested falling 
approximately 12 hours apart, one correspuiiding to lunar time 8 hours, and the 
other to lunar time 20 hours. These occurrences are not far from the time of 
maximum tidal stress. 

More significant are the results of a study of LrO deep focus earthquake- 
with origins 100 kilometers or more below the surface. The frequency distribu- 
tion of these deep-focus earthquakes is compared with a sine curve corresponding 
to the horizontal tidal force at the epicenters. A least -square solution shows the 
sum of the squares of the residuals from the most probable sine curve to be 
as large as would be the case were there but a chance distribution based on 
an arithmetic mean of the hourly frequency. Results, therefore, indicate a dis- 
tinct tendency for major seismic disturbances to tollow preferential positions of 
the moon with maxima occurring near the times when the horizontal component 
of the tidal force is a maximum. 


Variol's workers from time to time have endeavored to 
show certain correlations between the occurrences of earth- 
ciuakes and positions of the moon. Because of considerable 
indefiniteness and many inconsistencies in results published 
from such investigations and because of the fact that it is 
difficult on physical grounds to see how the relatively small 
tidal forces operating in the Earth's crust could account for 
the occurrences of earthquakes, seismologists have been 

* With the support of a grant from the Penrose Fund of the American 
Philosophical Society. 
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skeptical concerning the reality of any relation iK'tween the 
moon and the occurrence of major seismogi-aphic disturbances. 

One of the most extensive summaries on this general problem 
that has come to the author's attention is that of Air. Leo 
Cotton, published in the Bulletin nj the Sein/nogru pineal 
Society of America, 12 , pp. 49-19S. Under the title of “Earth- 
quake Frequency with Special Reference to Tidal Stresses in 
the Lithosphere," Air. Cotton gives an extensive survey of the 
results of many investigations. Xear the close of his paper, 
he appears to show a striking correspondence between earth- 
quake frequencies and the moon’s zenith distance. LTi- 
fortunately, the increased frequency of earthejuakes with 
increased zenith distance of the moon, while apparently real, 
is one of statistical rather than physical cause. 

Reflection upon the elementary astronomical concepts in- 
volved will render it obvious that since the moon rises and sets 
every lunar day there are always two times in every such 
interval when its altitude is zero or its zenith distance is 90°. 

The days, on the other hand, when the moon attains high 
altitude or a small zenith distance are relatively few, especially 
for stations in middle latitude. The chance, therefore, for 
any considerable number of earthcpiakes coinciding with times 
of small zenith distance of the moon is meagre. In any in- 
vestigation of earthquake frequency and astronomical phe- 
nomena, it is of primary consecjuence that astronomical 
factors be so considered that .so far as chance distribution is 
concerned, there is an equal likelihood of earthejuakes happen- 
ing in any of the intervals selected which may be affected by 
the astronomical factor considered. 

Investigations by Father Rodes ^ which have appeared 
recently have shown an apparent increase of seismic disturb- 
ances when the moon was near perigee compared to times 
when the moon was near apogee. Furthermore, recent 
publications by Davidson - have appeared to show a connec- 
tion between the frecpiencies of earthquake after-shocks and 

lA^s. Seis Trav. Sc., Ser. A: Ease. 10: 87-90, Strasbourg 1934, Lisbon 
Congress 1933. * 

-Jour, (teal , 42, No. .3, July 1934. 
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the phase of the moon which might be interpreted as a ques- 
tion of the combination of the solar and lunar tidal forces that 
depend on the relative positions of these two astronomical 
bodies. 

Recent investigations by the writer on apparent changes 
in the direction of the vertical with positions of the moon have 
ed to the possible conclusion that small changes occur in the 
geographic coordinates of observing stations that in some way 
are associated with tides in the earth of somewhat greater 
magnitude than one would be led to suppose, based on classical 
ideas alone. Investigations of the Gulf Research Labora- 
tories in Pittsburgh have brought to light through gravimetric 
measurements ^ a vertical rise and fall in the Earth's crust of 
the Allegheny region of the order of magnitude of 60 cm. 
These facts made it appear worth while to investigate again 
any possible connection between seismic disturbances and 
preferential positions of the moon. Some 2,000 earthciuakes, 
therefore, ha\'e been analyzed from the point of view of a 
possible relation of the frequency of their occurrence to the 
moon's position referred to the epicenter at the time the 
shocks occurred. Curves of vertical and horizontal tidal 
forces for different latitudes have been drawn for study in 
comparison with curves of earthquake frequency. To a\ oid 
the difficulty of a fortuitous variation with lunar altitude, 
analysis of the frequencies has been confined to lunar hour 
angles. 

While the lunar-tidal force, both as regards the vertical and 
horizontal component, is a function of the zenith distance of 
the moon or the distance of the sub-lunar point from the 
epicenter, any simple attempt so to correlate earthcpiake 
frequency introduces a selectivity in the data that may lead 
to fortuitous results. The examination of 2,604 seismic 
disturbances, including both major and minor earthcpiakes 
during the years 191S-1924, taken from the British Associa- 
tion catalogue, reveals the following distribution, arranged 

* "Tide in Rocks at Pittsburgh," by P. D. Foote. .No/ic, November 1, 
193.5, 82, Supp. p. 8. 
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by hour angles of the moon, referred to the meridian of the 
epicenter at the time of the occurrence; 


TABLE I 


XniBER OF Eahthocakes, Major axd Mixor, from 191S-1924. Arrax'gf.d 
BY Lrx'AR HorR Angles. Total ix' List, 2,604 


23-0. 

. 116 

.5-6 . , 

. . 94 

11-12. 

101 

17-lS 

114 

0-1 

121 

6-7 

108 

12-13. 

109 

18-19 

124 

1-2. , 

. 84 

7-8. 

123 

13-14 

109 

19-20 

100 

2-3 

119 

S-9. 

101 

14-1.5. 

117 

20-21 

111 

3-4 

119 

9-10. 

103 

1.V16. 

88 

21-22. . 

116 

4-.3 . 

9.5 

10-11. 

. 98 

16-17. 

103 

22-23. . 

111 


If, from the foregoing list, only the major .seismic dis- 
turbances are included, such as were reported as having been 
recorded over S0° from the epicenter, 653 .such major dis- 
turbances are available for similar analysis. The table 
(Table II) indicates a maximum around IS hours and a 
minimum near 0 for lunar hour angle. A second less pro- 
nounced maximum occurs near 6 hours. The maxima corre- 
spond to a mean position of the moon for the times approxi- 
mating the greatest horizontal force at the epicenter. 


TABLE TI 

M.uor E.xrthqvakes 1918-1924 


Oh-21- 

... 4.5 

S“-10'- . . . 

. ..62 

16‘‘-18E . 

. ...53 

2 -4 

. .54 

10 -12 

61 

IS -20 . . 

. . 00 

4 -6 

50 

12 -14 

.53 

20 -22 . 

. .39 

6 -8 

55 

14 -16 . 

61 

22 -24 . . . . 

48 


An analysis was next made of all of the major earthquakes 
recorded in the interval 1918-1929, comprising 2,569 entries. 


TABLE III 


Major j 

FIarthouakes Recorded S0° or More 
1918-1929 

FROM EpK 

ENTER FOR 

Years 

Oh-i-'. 

12.5 

61.- jh 

95 

12h„i3h 

. 10.5 

18*'-19!> 

124 

1 -2 

94 

7-8 

127 

13 -14 

95 

19 -20 

107 

2 -3 

91 

.8 - 9 

105 

14 -1.5 

. 114 

20 -21 

117 

3 -4 

. 11.5 

9 -10 

1 12 

15 -16 

106 

21 -22 

114 

4 -.5 

95 

10 -11 

.85 

16 -17 

100 

22 -23 

116 

.5 -6 

103 

11 -12 

97 

17 -18 

124 

23 - 0 

103 
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Here again maxima are suggested both for lunar hour angle, 7 
hours and IS hours. In plotting the curve iFig. 1), running 
means of three have been taken for unbiased smoothing. If 



Fig. 1. Major earthquakes recorded SO' or more from epicenter 191S-1929. 

the much-debated lunar-tidal force were to be a factor in the 
occurrence of earthquakes, one would expect that the fre- 
quency would be greatest not necessarily at the time of 
maximum stress but rather at the time when the stress differ- 
ence due to the total tidal forces is a maximum. Love has 
stated that on the assumption of a homogenous incompressible 
earth, the greatest value of the stress difference on the earth's 
surface would occur at places 90° from the sub-lunar point. ^ 
He emphasizes, however, that the greatest stress difference 

1 Earthquakes, Pfiases of tlie Moon, Sub-Lunar, and Sub-Solar Points, " by 
Otto Klotz. Journal of the Ro’jnl AitronuiniLal Society oj Canada, July, AugU't, 
19U, p 276. 
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found near the surface is only about 3 S the value at the 
earth's center. The numerical value he estimates at pos- 
sibly one pound per square inch. The introduction of correc- 
tions for heterogeneity and compressibility would be highly 
complex and might shift the place of maximum considerably. 
It should be noted that for earthquake zones of low latitudes 
the points of greatest stress difference, on the average, would 
correspond to the lunar hour angles of 6 and IS hours from 
the meridian of the epicenter. 

Since the earthcpiakes in the list examined have been 
widely distributed both as regards latitude and longitude, and 
undoubtedly represent regions of vastly different crustal 
structure, perhaps any attempt for finding a relationship be- 
tween the position of the moon referred to the epicenter and 
the frequencies of earthquakes taken indiscriminately all 
over the globe is ne\'er likely to yield very significant results. 
With the material in hand, therefore, it seemed worth while to 
segregate certain particularly active regions, and analyze 
similarly the frequencies of occurrence in these localities with 
respect to the lunar hour angle at the epicenter at the time of 
the occurrences. Three regions were treated independently. 
One is that located between the parallels of 0° and 40° north 
latitude and the meridians of 120° and 140° east longitude. 
This includes the Philippine Islands and the Southern ex- 
tremity of the Japanese archipelago. Three hundred and 
forty-five major disturbances were included in this region 
during the years 1918-1929 and represent approximately 14 
per cent of the total list of about 2,500 entries. The second 
group selected wa.s that lying between 30° and 60° north 
latitude and between the meridians 140° and 160° east longi- 
tude, comprising the major part of the Japanese archipelago 
excluded from the first group. The third group selected was 
that in 8outh American territory comprised between the 
parallels of 0° and 40° south latitude and the meridians cf 
60° and 80° west longitude. The results of the distribution 
of the numbers of earthquakes for each two-hour interval of 
lunar hour angle is presented in Fig. 2. It will be observed 
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that in both the first two regions there is a definite trend 
towards a maximum at about 8 hours. A second maximum 
for the Philippine territory occurs at 22 hours. The second 
maximum for the Japanese archipelago occurs at 20 hours. 


LU.NAR KCdRLY INTERVALS 


il.blnlinil 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 

UISAH HOURLY INTERVALS 

Fig. 2. Xumber of major earthquakes occurring at hour intervals after 
moon s passing meridian of epicenter. (ai Philippine Island Group. Lat. 
0 -40° X’. Long. 120°-140° E. Total 34.5. (fci Japanese Group Lat 30°- 
60° X. Long, 140“-160°E. Total 233. (cj South .American Group Lat 
0°-40° S. Long, eO^-SO” IT. Total 147 
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The percentage of increase in the freciuency at maxiniuin as 
compared with minimum is more than 100 per cent for these 
two regions. While a maximum is suggested at S hours in 
the case of the South American region, the frequencies in this 
ease are so much more evenly distributed that one can hardly 
attach significance to points of maxima and minima. The 
data for this South American group represent about 0 per cent 
of the total number of earthquakes in the list. 



0 2 4 6 e 10 12 14 16 18 20 

LUNAH KCUHLI INTERVALS 


Fig. 3. Curve s^howing oecurrenee of 578 major earthquakes of Philippine 
and .Japane.se group.s (1918-1929i distributed by hourly intervals following moon's 
passing meridian of epicenter. 

In the case of the Japanese archipelago, the number of 
major earthciuake disturbances approximates 9 per cent of the 
total number of major earthquakes in the list. If the dis- 
turbances in the first two groups are combined, we have a list 
of 564 major disturbances representing approximately 23 
per cent of the total list. A graph of these combined regions 
is shown in Fig. 3 — the individual points representing the 
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total numbers in the hour interval indicated and the circles 
representing the moving averages or running means taking 
three items at a time. The artifice of running means is a 
convenient and unbiased method of drawing a smooth curve, 
though considerably reducing the range in amplitude. We 
note for the combined re.sults, the peaks of maxima occurred 
at 6 hours and 21 hours, the first maximum corresponding to 
the time of maximum stress. The second maximum would 
appear to precede the time of maximum stress by about three 
hours. The position of the sub-lunar point corresponding 
would be approximately in the middle of the Pacific Ocean 
around longitude 175° west. At the time of the maximum 
corresponding to lunar hour angle of fi hours the sub-lunar 
point would lie in the extreme west of the Indian Ocean and 
near the east coast of Central Africa. 

If we restrict the character of the quakes to those of 
deep-focus origin, whose epicenters have been definitely de- 
termined to lie from 100-700 km. below the earth’s surface, 
an even more significant correlation between lunar hour angle 
and frequency appears to result. It is perhaps pertinent to 
remark in this connection that the deeper the focus the greater 
is the stress difference which is created by the tidal forces. 
In the study of these so-called deep-focus earthquakes, a list 
of 11.3 well-determined seismic disturbances with origins 
100 km. or more below the surface of the earth served as the 
basis for investigation. The list was provided for me by Dr. 
J. A. Sharpe of the ^Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who utilized the data for another purpose.^ 

In Table I\' is listed the number of occurrences of these 
deep-focus quakes for twenty-four ec[ual intervals correspond- 
ing to hourh^ values in the changing hour angle of the moon 
referred to the epicenter at the time of the occurrence of each 
deep-focus earthquake. The full line curve in the figure 
(Fig. 4) is drawn through points representing the running 
means of the numbers of earthquakes for hourly intervals. 
The broken line curve represents the east and west component, 

^ "Deep Foeus Earthquake^ and their fleophysical Signifioance," by .\ndre\vs 
Leith and J. A. Sharpe, Jour. GeoL, 44, Xo. S, p. S77, Xov.-Dec 1936. 
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TABLE l\ 

Table Showing Relation of FREgi'EN<’Y of Deef-1'oi I's iLvHTHgi AKEs to 
THE Lunar Hour Angle 


Hour Angle 
of Moon ; 

Xiimbei of 
(Quakes 

flour An<rle 
of Moon ' 

Xuruhf! of 
(Quakes 

0 ! 

7 

12 i 

3 

1 : 

2 

13 1 

4 

2 1 

3 

14 

O 

3 ' 

5 

l.i 

9 

4 

s 

16 

10 

5 1 

O 

17 

5 

6 ! 

7 

IS 

5 

7 : 

6 

19 

9 

8 

3 

20 

2 

9 

2 

21 

2 

10 

0 

22 

4 

11 

0 

23 : 

2 


and the dotted line curve the north and south component of 
the horizontal lunar tidal force for the corresponding hour 
angles and declinations of the moon. It will be observed 
that the curve of the earthcjuake frequencies shows a much 
closer correspondence to the curve representing the east and 
west component of the lunar tidal force than to the curve 
representing the north and south component. A curve repre- 



P IG. 4. Curve showing ocrurrenee of deep-focus earthquakes distributed by 
hourly intervals following moon's passing meridian of epicenter. 
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senting the resultant of the north-south and east -west curves 
would resemble the earthquake frequency curve with striking 
similarity. 

It should be stated that Dr. Sharpe's list .shows that the 
bulk of these deep-focus earthquakes occur in four regions — 
the Japanese archipelago, the East Indies, the west coast (jf 
South America and the Himalaya.s — the greater number of 
deep-focus quakes in the list lying in the first three regions 
mentioned. 

Assuming that the frequency of deep-focus earthquakes 
approximates a sine curve, we may write 

m = A sin i2d 4- w) -f- 


where rn represents the frequency, 0 the hour angle of the 
moon from the local meridian of the epicenter, w a phase angle 
and 2 a constant. It is obvious that z cannot be zero since 
negative frequencies would be without meaning. The value 
of z will be ^’ery close to the average frecjuency per hour 
throughout the day. 

In expanding the equation we may write 


where 

whence 


I/I = .(••sin 26 -r y-cos 26, 
x = A cos cc, y = A sin a.', 
w = tan~‘ y X, A = x cos w = y sin w. 


We may solve for the most probable \-alues of A, a,-, and 2 
by utilizing 24 normal eciuations corresponding to the values 
of in indicated in the data of Table IV. The coefficients of .r 
and y will be given by the sine and cosine of 26 corresponding 
to inteiA'als of 15^, or one hour in the changing hour angle. 
The normal ecjuations will take the following forms: 

[nu^.r -f Uib'^y -I- r«c ]2 A nni = 0, 

|]u6].r + \^hh']y A “t bin = 0, 

[«f].r A r5r]y A rcrl2 A r//; = 0. 


where a = sin 26. b = cos 26, c = I, in the frequency of the 
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disturbance per gi\en hour angle, and the brackets repre- 
sent the sums of the indicated products for the series of 24 
ecpiations. 

The solution of these equations gives 

.r = 1.83, y = — 1.47, ? = 4.7, 

vhence 

a- = - 39 e a = 2.3. 

Substituting the numerical values in the equation 
)fi — *4 sin {'20 u.' ) d” z, 

we may draw the most probable sine curve to fit the points 
represented by the data of Table IV. 
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liG. .1 Curve showing tidal ^ine curve computed trom lea^t -square solution 
compared with occurrences ot deep-focus earthquakes at hourh' intervals follotv- 
iiig moonA parsing menduiii of epicenter. 


In Fig. 5 is indicated such a curve together with the points 
representing the original data (Table IV). If we substitute 
numerical values into the series of 24 equations written for 
each of the 24 lunar hour angles we may derive the re.siduals. 
If we compare these residuals with those derived from the 
arithmetical mean of the frequencies, we may take the squares 
of the residuals in the two oases to represent the relative 
fitness of the sine curve to the observations as compared 
with the hourly mean for the 24 hour interval. The ratio 
[cr] : [r'r'] is 1,.33 ; 1.77.* 

1 he ^‘xpI'e^■.■^ll)n ["'1 lepre-cnt- the .-um oi the ^(juuiec (if the re-iid- 
uaP derived fiom the >iiie curve, and fc'r'l the sum of the sinmre^ of the 
le-idii.'d' di-Mved tiom the ai ithmetical mean. 
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When the data for the frequency curve are smoothed by 
taking moving averages of three eciualh' weighted points the 
improvement in the fitness of the sine curve is remarkable as 
is indicated by the circles of Fig. 5. If these running means 
are substituted for the individual points the residuals from the 
sine curve and from the arithmetical mean are as follows: 

TABI.E 


Houi Ar.iric 
of Moon 

Rnnnms: 
Mean of .> 

Fioni F.<j 

latpiU 

Ftoni 

Mf-an 

0 

4 

0.75 ; 

0 .66 

-0.7 

0.49 

1 

4 

-0 33 

0.11 

-0.7 

0.49 

2 

3 

-2..73 

6 40 

-1.7 

2.89 

3 

0 

-1.49 

2.22 

0.3 

0.09 

4 

6 

-0 96 

0.92 

1.3 

1.69 

0 

7 

0.16 

0.26 

2.3 

6.29 

0 

6 

-0.16 

0.23 

1.3 

: 1.69 

7 

5 

-0.07 

0.01 

0.3 

0 09 

8 

4 

0 13 

0.02 

-0.7 

0,49 

9 

2 

-0.91 

0.S3 

-2.7 

7.29 

10 

2 

-0.44 

0.19 

-2.7 

7.29 

11 

3 

0.44 

0.19 

-1.7 

2.89 

12 

4 

0.76 

0 .66 

-0.7 

0,49 

13 

4 

-0.:33 

0 11 

-07 

0.49 

14 

6 

0 47 

0.22 

1.3 

1 69 

1.‘) 

8 

1.61 

2.2S 

3.3 

10. S9 

16 

8 

1.04 

l.OS 

3.3 

10.89 

17 

7 

0.16 

0.03 

2.3 

5.29 

IS 

6 

-0.16 i 

0.02 

1.3 

1.69 

19 

5 

-0.07 ! 

0 01 

0.3 

0.09 

20 

4 

0.13 ' 

0.02 

-0.7 

0.49 

21 

3 

-0.91 

0.83 

-1.7 

2.89 

22 

3 

-0.44 

0.19 

-1.7 

2.89 

23 

4 

0.44 ; 

0.19 

-0.7 

0.49 


Mean = 4.7 

[<■'■] = 

17.48 

1 1 

Lli 

= 68 96 


(Considering the relatively small amount of data of deep- 
focus earthquakes available, it is surprising that the result 
is as significant as it is. One can say that since the residuals 
are significantly smaller in the case of the sine curve than in 
that of the arithmetical mean when the residuals are derived 
from them, there is some basis for the supposition of a sine 
curve hypothesis. 
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In conclusion it may be said that for particular regions of 
marked seismic activity such as that in the neighborhood of 
the Japanese archipelago and the Philippine Islands, the 
number of major seismic disturbances shows a tendency to 
follow preferential positions of the moon with maxima occur- 
ring near the times of maximum tidal stresses. In the case of 
well-established deep-focus disturbances, the frequency of 
such phenomena appears to follow more significantly a tidal 
sine curve. ^Mth the rapid accumulation of data relative to 
such deep-seated disturbances, it may be possible ultimately 
to gain some knowledge of the building stresses preparatory 
to the occurrences of earthquakes. A knowledge of the varia- 
tion in the number of earthquakes accompanying changes in 
the lunar tidal stresses .should help in this direction. One 
cannot look upon changes in lunar gravitational potential as 
an adequate cause for earthquakes, but it is not unreasonable 
to assume that with the building up of stresses to critical 
values, more major seismic disturbances will occur at times 
when the added tidal stresses imposed by the moon are near 
maximum than at times when they are otherwise. One can- 
not be too cautious, however, in interpreting results and the 
possibility may have to be entertained that in the apparent 
correlation noted, some agent other than the moon itself, 
a.-^ for example loading of ocean tides, is a moi-e direct factor 
in the situation. 



THE WAR COMPLEX OF THE PLAINS INDIANS 
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Abstract 

AVail'are was one of the main eoneein^ ot the Indian trilies of the Itieat 
Plains of North Anieiiea. A snrTey of the literature shows that war parties 
were sporadic but ever-present eoiitingencies. The war path was distinguished 
from the path of peace by a set of rituals which served also to accent the im- 
portance of warrior status to the scale of political and social prestige. The 
motivations and associations of this warfare link it with the emotional stres- 
of mourning and the practice of scalping is revealed as fundamental to such 
a linkage. 

Popular dooumeiits dealing' with the warfare of the 
aboriginals of the Xew World liavo fluctuated between the 
opinion that the red man was a blood-thirsty demon in the 
throes of an innate savagery and the conviction that he was 
the noble scion of a dying race which defended its mother- 
right with heroic courage. Anthropological monographs 
have dealt rather summarily Avith warfare, usually being 
confined to discussions of Aveapons as elements of material 
culture and to such of its aspects as fell Avithin the cere- 
monies of social and religious units. In addition, the Avar- 
fare of the Plains Indian has come to the attention of an- 
thropologists AA'ith an interest in sociology and from thi" 
attention has arisen the practice of describing the hostilities 
of these tidbes as an indiA'idual conpietition for social pres- 
tige. 

The present paper aims to im-estigate certain aspects 
of Plains Avarfare, chosen for their significance in dejiicting 
the connections lietAA'een the Avar complex and Plains culture 
as a AAdiole. The problems include: the system of graded 
Avar honors and its relation to the life of the indiA’idnal ; the 
effect of this system upon the fighting situation; the or- 
ganization of Avarfare around the AA'ar party: the Avar path 

lAA 


PRO('EFJ)IXG.-«; OF TIIF A.MEKKAX PHILOSOPHICAL SOiIEl’V, 
VOL. rS, XO. 3. JAXl'AKY, 
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and war danc-es and the t-ontactrs between each of these and 
society: and lastly, the significance of sealping to the emo- 
tional integration of the culture. The final question of 
prime interest concerns the validity of a description of 
Plains warfare solely in terms of individual competition. 

The paper treats of the typical Plains war complex. An 
attempt has been made to obviate the danger of over-gener- 
alization which accompanies such a treatment by so ar- 
ranging the footnotes as to indicate tribal distributions.' 

The Systew of Graded ’War Hoxoi:s 

The most immediately distinguishing feature of the 
Plains war complex is that commoidy known as the count- 
ing of coup. This phrase is variously used in the literature 
to cover several separate, but related, military phenomena 
which were unfamiliar to the whites who first encountered 
them, and it has generally been accepted as a blanket term. 

The coup si/sfeni depended upon a system of graded war 
honors.' Two “ or four ' specifically defined acts of bravery 
were singled out by each tribe and arranged in a fixed scale ; 
the warrior performing the deed which held first place, re- 
ceived most honor, and so on down the line. Other brave 
acts might also be recognized and honor accorded to the 
men performing them ; althou,gh these were kept distinctly 
separate, they were not graded among themselves but 
formed a rather indefinite group below those of the scale.' 
In addition, there seem sometimes to have been a few acts 
which stood at the pinnacle of bravery which were of such 
rare occurrence or of such a special nature as not to war- 

1 In the fontnetes the number in parentheses refers to the refereuec so 
mimliered in the bibliography. 

-Assinihoin: (Ut) .ItiO; Blar-kfoot: (12) VI, 10 ; Oios Ventre: ('47) 191. 

.illidatsa: (I.) ]4.>: Iowa: (77) 204: Kansa: (1) 7.12 ; Mandaii: (00) 

Osii. 

■iCrnw: {12. TV. 179: ('.IS', 2:10: (.19 1 213, 2.14; Omalia : (24) 331; 

I 30 1 437: Ponra : (30) 440; {■' 61 ; Sarsi; (12) XVIII, 104; Teton; (12 1 
III. 22: Wichita: (23) 7, 

■('kiw: (12) IV. 179; Imva; (77) 20l ; Kaiisa: (1) 712; Mandan: (12) 
V, 147: Teton; (12) III, 22. 
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rant a place upon the rei>-iilar scaleA Tlie roup count of 
each man consisted in the niunher and rank of the deeds 
which he had performed. The tribes dift’ered in the amount 
of honor given the same act and the systems of graded war 
honors varied accordingly. 

Coup, in a strict sense, was onr among the deeds for 
which a man received honor.- It consisted in touching, vith 
the hand or with an object held in the hand, some portion of 
the body of an enemy. Thus, to count or strike coup was to 
get in close physical proximity with an enemy. A coup was 
honored, not because of any result which accrued from the 
act itself, but because of the danger which had been suc- 
cessfully overcome, and the emphasis naturally fell upon 
the conditions under which the act was accomplished. 
Coup might be counted on the body of an enemy fallen in 
battle by those first to reach the body and count the coup ; 
it might be counted only once,’' or by two," three," or four ‘ 
warriors : sometimes on only the first enemy slain in a 
battle ® or, on the other hand, upon an enemy corpse ac- 
cidentally discovered, provided that it was within a certain 
state of preservation. ' Coup might also be counted on the 
wounded,^" or, on an unwounded warrior capable of defense 
and intent upon his own offensive attack.' ‘ An accidental 

iCi'Ow; (.jS) 231; Teton: (12i 111,22. 

- Assiniboin : (IS) -'HS ; Crow; (-IS) 230: (--(Oi 2.13: Cln-vcnne ; (3 iN) 
303; (39) II, 36:'Oros Ventre: (47) 191, 199; low;.: (77; 20.1; Kau.^a: 
(1) 7.12; MaiKlan: (12; V, 147: Pom-a: (.SO . : Tet.m; (12. Ill, 22; (00) 
1.19. 

JWieliita; (2.1) 7. 

^ Crow ; (oCi) .1.1; (iros Ventre; (47) 191. 

."■Iowa: ( 77 I 2ii.l; Omaha: i3ll) 437: O^jage: (2.1; 110: Ponca: (30 i 
440; (SO). 

r Cheyenne : (39) II, 31. 

tArajiaho; (39) II, 32; Assiniboin: (13) .1.19; (17) 31; Ilidatsa : (17) 
141; Mandan : (12; V, 147; Omaha: (24) 329 (note disagreement of authui. 
ties, see note 4 above ) ; Santee; (2S) sxvii; (72) 220; Teton: (11) 319. 

Crow : (12) IV, 179; (11) 11: (ISj 230; Osage; ..71) 30; Teton; (12) 
III, 23; (11) 3.39. 

sArapaho; (40) 23. 

1" Blackfoot ; (12) VI, 10; Omaha; (30) 437. 

)) Hiackfm.t: (12) VI, lo; Cheyenne: .39 . 11, 30; Crow: (11; 11; Man- 
dan; (00) 391; Omaha: (30) 437; Ponca: (30) 440; Teton; (12) III, 22, 
1S9. 
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physical contact diu'in” battle was not rated as a coup: triu* 
coups on living and active eiieniies were performed deliber- 
ately and before witnesses. As demonstrations of braver}' 
and individual prowe>s, coups might themselves be graded ^ 
according to the order in which they were counted or ac- 
cording to the degree of danger involved in their perform- 
ance, thu^ forming a separate >cale which dovetailed into 
the war honor scale descril^ed above, but did not supersede 
it.' Other acts such as scalping " and killing might be 
ranked in somewhat the same inamier but grading of coups 
was more common. 

The term reap is frequently applied to any war deed for 
which the degree of honor was tribally standardized. In 
so far as the main element of the coup was the personal 
daring displa}'ed and since war deeds were graded accord- 
ing to a standard of individual prowess, such usage may be 
justified. Certainly the situations descril^ed often emplia- 
>ize this factor. Yet, as has many times been i^ointed out, 
scalping frequently involved a minimum of risk. And 
there can l3e little doubt that the taking of a scalp was one 
of the deeds on the war honor scale." In view of these 
facts it seems desirable to limit the use of the term coup to 
the physical contact described above. The literature some- 

^ Blac-kfoot: i'12 < VI, Ui; ) T, 69, 78, 2:12, 272; II ,^,0, 202, 

228: Ornulia: (24i .3:10-1; (.So,) 4:S7: Ponca: (30) 439: Teton: (12j HI, 22.’ 

- Kvcii annjiig the Cheyenne, where interest centered so largely in coup, 
then- i.s evidence of tlie e^istence of a distinct war honor scale which included 
, 1 - coup, (2i the capture of a shield, (3) the capture of a gun and (4) the 
t.ikiiig of a scalp. { Griniiell. 1910, 303; 1923, Vol. II, 36.) The Omaha and 
Poiicti furui-^li e.vcellent e'xaniples of the way in which graded counts might in- 
llueiice the war honor si ale. Tlius, a four point scale; (1) to count coup, (2) 
to kill, (ill to scalp, and (4) to decapitate, or, with the Ponca, to rupture 
liorses, heiuiiies a six point scale; (1) to count coupj on an unwounded eneniv, 
(2 I to count coup on a wounded enemy, (3i to count coup on a dead enemy, 
(4) to kill. (.3) to scalj), :ind (IS) to decapitate, or, as above, to take horse's! 

■Assiuibuin: (.37 i 31; 0,|ibnay: (14) 62. 

-tiMandau: ( 66) 3S6-7 ; Teton; (1.3) 3.:,y ; ((jij) 139, 

'Ankara; (78) I, 247; Assiniboiu: (37) 31, 68: Blackfoot : (61) 421; 
'Jheyenne: CIS) 303; (39) II, 36: Cree: (76,) 333: Iowa; {77i 2)j3; Maiidan : 
(12) V, 147; 0)ibway: (14) 62; Omaha: (30) 437; Ponca: (30) 440; (86); 
Saisi; (12' Will, 1(,'4; Sioux: (lU) 72; (12) III, 22; (28) xxvii; Wichita' 
(23) 7. 
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times employs the phrase ivar Iiuikhs to indicate all war 
deeds with standardized degrees of honor, and X'l’eferenee is 
here given to that term. 

4Var honors mig'ht be classified into two gToui:)S: coup 
and the taking of something from the enemy, whether gun, 
life, scalp or horse. Such a classification vonld, however, 
give an entirely false emphasis. As a matter of fact, and 
quite simply, war honors displayed the military virtnes. 
“Courage," as we know it, is completely insufficient to 
describe these. Personal fortitude and the protection of 
women and children, even at groat personal risk, were taken 
as matters of course and did not rank as war honoi>, 
whereas “thievery,’' according to the white man’s stand- 
ard, most emphatically did. Among the military virtues 
were fearlessness, the capacity to make successful surprise 
attacks, the power to overcome an antagonist or show 
superiority to him, and the ability to carry out successful 
war projects. All of these were connected with the war- 
rior’s relationship to the supernatural. But such virtues 
were not mere abstractions. Each man’s military prowess 
was directly in terms of the deeds he had performed, lii^. 
coup coiDit was his virtue. After each deed had been ac- 
credited ^ it was, with all its accompanying cii-ciunstance>, 
kept clearly distinct in the series. 

Coup, as has been said, was one among possible war 
honors. Aside from its emphasis (ui individual achieve- 
ment, it had at least two other significant factors. On the 
open Plains the conditions for long-distance shooting were 
particularly good. However, the desire to count coup made 
for a general rush toward a fallen enemy which tended in- 
evitably to decrease the distance between the contending 
parties and to encourage hand to hand encounters. C'oujjs 
on living warriors had a similar effect. The other factor, 
also, tended to keep battles, which were primarily conprosed 

1 {>) ■')!; (19) II, 20S ; Blackfuot: 200; i39) TI. 33: rheyemn.*: 

(3^ ) 299, 300; Crow: (12) IV. 179; ( -j.j ) 23—1; luwa: (77) 204: Oinalia : 
(21) 32^5; (30) 131, 131, 137; PoiiLa; (30) 139; Teton; (^1; 37; 3Vi<liita; 
(23) 7. 
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of separate individual eiig'auements, more coneeiitrated than 
scattered. Although each lighter was oceuiiied with his 
own opponent, the fact that part of his prestige could be 
derived through the success of his companions ke]it him 
supremely aware of activities over the entire liattle ground. 
Certain war honors seem, indeed, to have speeitically recog- 
nized this mutual relationship between Avarriors.’ 

Just as coup emphasized the element of spectacular 
daring so also did other feats such as the capture of a gun 
or other Aveapon ■ and the taking of a shield. ' The capture 
of horses is generally classed A\’ith these feats. HoAA'eA’er, it 
seems eA'ident that unless taken in battle * such an act en- 
tailed other elements as A\’ell. To count as a Avar honor, 
horses had to be stolen from the camp of the enemy," had 
even to be snatched Avhile picketed in his very shadoAv.** 
There Avas no dash nor abandon in such an act. The poAvers 
exercised AA’ere those Avhich niiglit be called ‘ ‘ stealthy ' ’ and 
hiA'olved an iron control of cA’ery movement, complete si- 
lence and deception Avhen necessary — the same jiOAvers 
Avhich Avere indispensable to the successful surprise attack. 
The suspense of such an act Avas great. Its success lay in 
escaping undetected and in evading or outdistancing any 
pursuit Avhich might be organized Avhen the theft Avas dis- 
covered. 

The scout, Asho likeAvise exercised the “stealthy” 
jjoAA'ers, and AA’hose actiA’ity contributed to the success of the 
Avar A'enture, Avas sometimes formally recognized.' But the 
more important of Avar honors of this nature Avent to the 

1 Crow : (12) lA*. 179; (oS) 2ol; Teton: (l-j) 3 .j9. 

-• Assiiiiboiii : (13) .ICO; Blaekt'oot: ("12) A'l, 10; (3S) 302; Cheyenne: 
(3^) 303; (39) II, 36; Cron; (12) lA", 179; (.18) 230; (.19) 2.13; Gros A\-n- 
tre: f47 i 191, 199; Alaudan: (12) A", 147; Sarsi; (12) XA’III, 104. 

:Ulackfoot; (38) 302: Chevenne: (38) 303; (39) II, 36. 

» Rlackfoot: (12) A'l, 10. 

■ Assinit)oin: (13) .160, ,193: (.17) 31; Kansa; (li 7.12; Alaudan: (12) 
A’, 147: Ojibway; (.11); Ponca: (30) 440; Sarbi: (12) XAAII, 104: Siou.x; 
(12) III, 22: (60) 1.12. 

P.hickfiKd : (12) A’l, 10; Crow; (12') lA", 179; (.18) 230: (.19) 2-13. 

•Teton: (12) 111,22; (66) 1.19: AVidiita: (23) 3. 
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leader who had organized and carried through a >necessful 
war party.' 

The mortality in Plains lighting was highest when at- 
tacks took the enemy unprepared for defense or when of- 
fending parties were pursued and overtaken. In such cases 
the weaker groups were often completely annihilated. The 
mortality of pitched battles, which were of more freciuent 
occurrence than is generally supposed, was considerably 
lower. War parties set out with a particular end in view 
and victory lay in the accomplishment of that purpose and 
in the safe return of the party.' The leader was responsi- 
ble for the safety of his men and any loss dampened the 
sense of triumph. Each man sought his own glory hut 
never to the extent that he lost sight of the ultimate trium- 
phant home-coming of the war party of which he w'as a 
member. Unnecessary endangering of lives was conse- 
quently avoided. Yet whatever else a battle may be it is 
primarily a situation in which men kill and are killed. Ac- 
tive participation in such fighting, as evidenced by wounds,' 
counted as a war honor. And the act which occurred most 
frequently on the war honor scale was the killing of a foe.^ 

In his intensive study, one of the few- of its kind, of the 
elfect upon the Pawnee of prolonged Sioux hostility, Lesser 
points out that cholera and “the relentless assaiilts of the 
Dakota and Cheyenne” were responsible for a twenty-five 
per ceiif reduction of the Pawnee in four years. ^ His data 

3 Assiniboin : (.37) 66: Blat-kfoor: {l:i) VI, ID; Crow: (1:2) IV, 179; 
(38; 230; (59) 233; Iowa; (77) 203. 204, 205; Teton; (12, III, 22. 

WCrapaho: (46) 23; Blar-kfoot : (I) 4.38; (12) VI, 111; (:17' 23:-;-4; 
As.sinibnin ; (13) 409, 555; Cheyenne: (39) II, 40; Crow; (3S) 237; Oro'; 
Ventre: (6) 318; (47) 192; Kansa; (80) 375; Kiowa: (68; 291; Maiuian; 
(88) 123; Ojibway: (14; 74; Pawnee; (^78) II, 722: Sioux; (12) III, Isii. 

■' Assiniboin ; (13) 339; (37) 68, 73; Ciow: (3s) 232: Gros I'eutre : (47) 
192; Sioux; (12) 111,22; (74) 11,38. 

■* .Arikara : (78) I, 247; Assiniboin: (13) 360 (see eontrailietion on page 
339); (37) 23, 31,66, 73; (66) 200; Blackfoot : (61) 421; Gros Ventre; (47) 
191, 196, 199; Hidatsa; (17) 143; Iowa: (77) 203; Kansa: (1) 732: (Man- 
dan: (12) V, 147: (66) 386—7: Ojibway; (14) 62; Omaha: (24) 331; (30 i 
437; O.sage ; (,85) 36; Ponca: (30) 440; (S6); Sarsi: (12) XVIII, 104; 
Sioux; (12) III, 22; (13) 3.39: (66) 1.30, 1-32. 1-39: (72) 220: (74: II, ,38; 
Wichita: (23) 7. 

- (32) 13. 
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are so uverwlielmingiy against the C'lassieal de^eriptiou of 
the Plains war eomplex that he feels called upon to add 
in a footnote; “warfare as carried on by the Sionx in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century was not the typical 
pattern of Plains warfare.”^ A strange conclusion in- 
deed ! The Sioux certainly belong to Plains culture and the 
great bulk of material npon which any “typical pattern" 
can he based comes from the latter half of that same cen- 
tury. The Pawnee, under white intluenee, were relatively 
defenseless and the pattern of Plains hostility was such that 
it took immediate advantage of a foe in that condition. 

Plains warfare is classically P’|3ified as a great game. 
The prestige of the warrior depended upon his war honors 
and these were his counters in the game of war. yet, to in- 
>ist upon such terminology is to attribute a playfullness 
to Plains warfare which was entirely lacking. The com- 
petition for war honors might have been a game among 
warriors, but the only game played by a warrior and his 
enemy was the gamble of life and death. 

^lutilation of the dead (see page 451) was common, but 
only scalping and decapitation - found their place among 
the deeds of honor. 

Scalping “ and the capture of hor^es 2:)layed a greater 
part in Plains warfare than the war honor scale would sug- 
gest. Indeed, (Triimell has expressed the opinion that only 
with the coming of the horse did the Blackfoot begin their 
“systematic sending forth of war parties against neighbor- 
ing tribes. * Both the horse and the gun loomed large 
among the “indirect Caucasian influences" which rocketed 
the Plain." area to a “cultural intoxication" ° which is 
hardly precedented in anthrojjological annals. 4Vith due 
consideration to their cultural importance, there is, how- 

1 Ibhl.. 12. 

'■7) 20.1; Omaha: 124) SIU; (30; 437; Osage: (21) 411; (‘2r>) 

■■ r>isi.us>iiin rempiiianlv See {.p. 4.32-400. 

• ( 37 ) 243. 

■" ( is I 3!l.3. 
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ever, no eonelnsive evidence that they revolutionized var 
])rocedure. Apparently, their effect was not radically to 
chan, ye the existing war complexes, hut to accelerate the 
niomentnin of warfare. 

The Plains Indian desired horse>, yet, however often 
white men may have femnd it Cfmvenient to name Indian w'ar 
parties home raids, this desire alone was not sufficient cause 
for going upon the rvar path. The shield which the warrior 
captured was a medicine bundle object and of no utilitarian 
use to its captor. To take a gun from an enemy wms a mark 
of valor but to pick up one on a battlefield was expediency 
not bravery. Bodies of white men were more apt to be 
despoiled than those of Indians, not because corpses were 
ever systematically plundered, but because only such ob- 
jects were taken as were of peculiar value or interest. 
There is no evidence, in Plains material, that robbery ever 
motivated homicide. 

Beyond the maintenance of certain huntin.g privileges 
the tribes were not interested in land concpiest. ATith the 
coming of the horse, intercourse between tribes was , greatly 
facilitated and trade was brisk. It is also important to 
bear in mind that a .great deal of the fluidity of commercial 
exchange was due to the emphasis upon gift giving. At 
any rate, there is no reason to believe that warfare w'as ever 
an integral i)art of Plains economy, as it was, for exainph*, 
among the marauding bands of the Southwest, nor that 
ihe prevalence of horse stealing rested upon a purely 
economic motive. 

In vie^v of the somewhat conflicting elements which have 
l)een referred to as existent in the acts of the war honor 
scale, the question arises whether there is not some one 
common element. The answer is in terms of the underlying 
cultural interest in self aggrandizement. 

Each of the war honors served to demonstrate the su- 
periority of the warrior over his antagonist. To wrest 
away the weapon with which a man is fighting, to slap an 
armed enemy in the face and then turn your back on him. 
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to snatch his prized horses away from under his very nose, 
these were demonstrations of superiority. Certainly the 
slayer, under most circumstances, might consider himself 
superior to the slain. The importance lay not only in doing 
these things but in doing them without injury to oneself. 

The success of the leader was counted by the number of 
successful expeditions he had led, not in the amount of dam- 
age which had been done to the enemy nor in the number of 
war honors which had been performed under his leadership. 
Horses and scalps were the proofs of success and, although 
the first tended to be brought in some numbers, one or two 
scalps furnished success enough even for a large war party. 
Groups were successful if they hatl shown themselves su- 
perior to the enemy, however slightly, and had returned 
safely to tell the tale. 

The recounting of war honors, the reenacting by war- 
riors of their martial deeds, was an elaborate boasting. 
The prestige of each man depended upon his superiority 
over the enemy and upon his relative standing with other 
men. This superiority was figured in terms of war honors 
and it was in this connection that the minute details of the 
fighting situation gained importance. l^Ien might ])erform 
like deeds but never the same deeds; and equally brave men 
could, nevertheless, differentiate their individualities by 
such means. Xo warrior of the Plains was ever as hrave as 
another, for each was brave in his own right, a fact to which 
his war honors most ably testified. 

The AVar Party 

Both defen>ive and aggressive warfare were recognized 
l)y the Plains Indian. Defense meant two things : first, the 
pursuit of small enemy parties which had been successful in 
driving off horses or in securing a few scalps, and second, 
actual defense from attack. Xeither of these called for any 
ceremonial organization. 

Pursuit parties tended to be composed of those who had 
^uffered at the hands of the pursued, and their relatives, or 
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of the warrior society which was on police duty at the timeh 
Unless the anger aroused by such raids was sufficient for 
the spontaneous formation of a party, no pursuit was at- 
tempted. ’ 

Defense from concerted attack naturally involved the 
full fighting strength of the camp under whatever men of 
authority happened to be present. Attacks upon camps of 
fighting strength equal to that of the attacking force fre- 
quently resolved into a lining up of the o])posing parties, 
supremacy being decided through a sort of dueling in which 
the spectacular powers of a few men were featured. States 
of seige were also knovm and although an encampment 
might be impermanent, it was defended to the death by men, 
women and children.' Yet when an attack was completely 
unexpected, allowing no time for iireparation, no defense 
was attemiited. In such cases safety consisted in flight 
and concealment, and depended upon the self-reliance of 
the individual or of the family’ group. 

It is important to remember that the attitudes of Plains 
culture Avere positive rather than negative. All men Avere 
Avarriors of greater or less repute, just as men might, simi- 
larly’, be hunters or doctors. A man’s special poAvers de- 
pended uiion the nature of the supernatural poAvers he had 
acquired, and, since each man achieA’ed some such poAvers, 
each had his role to play. To be a Avarrior Avas to haA’e Avar- 
rior poAA'ers. These, like others, Avere ahvay’s accomijanied 
by’ the rites or objects belonging to them. To be a Avarrior, 
therefore, meant to assume also these acts or objects. If a 
man's Avarrior poAA'er Avas connected Avith a song of Aa’c 
minutes duration, a liaAA’k Aving to be Avorn in his scalp lock, 
and a face paint of tAvo colors and an intricate design, he 
could not manipulate the poAAer unless he sang the song, 
donned the huAA’k Aving and painted his face. YTth these 
he Avas a Avarrior, AA’ithout them he Avas a desj^erate man 

1 Clievt'uue : 160 ) 1-1. 

- Alaiidan ; (o4i .j7. 

- Arikara : ( S4 1 2.'? ; Crow; (12) lA’. 92; Hidatsa : (d.A) 91; Alaiidaii: 
( 6 Gj 322; Siuu.x; (^12; V, 10a; (14) 113. 
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faced by daiiiicr to himself and to his family. The assimi])- 
tion of warrior powers rvas an indivi{lnal necessity for all 
lighting, whether offensive or aggressive. 

The distinction between the war party for defense and 
that for aggression did not depend upon the mode or man- 
ner of lighting. It depended entirely ni)on which party had 
assumed the initiative. All the ceremonial care of or- 
ganization and procedure was lavished upon the war jnirty 
which began the hostilities. It is this aggressive war ixirti/ 
to which the term is more accurately applied. 

Such distinctions as were made by various tribes be- 
tween different types of "war party^ seem to have been based 
upon the relative amount of ceremonial required by each, 
rather than on any other considerations. To a certain ex- 
tent at least the amount of ceremony depended upon the 
degree to which the tril)e as a functioning unit was involved 
in the expedition : on the other hand, the man-power, or size, 
of the party might vary indefinitely. Although the average 
size of the war party might differ for each tribe, it can be 
said with certainty that the Plains war party was fre- 
quently, ljut not ty]hcally, a small one. Whether a war 
inirty consisted of one Avarrior - or a man and one or tAVO 
of his most intimate friends," or of one to four hundred Avar- 
ilors," or even of the whole tribe ^ the purpose and general 
form of its procedure did not change. 

A war party A\'as ahvays organized by a man aa’Iio AA'anted 
to go to Avar himself and Avho acted as leader or other im- 
]j(n'tant functionary during the entire period of the party’s 
existence. hercA’er tribal sanction came into plaA* at all 
it operated by influence brought to bear in one Avay or an- 
other upon this leader. It Avas assumed that all boys longed 

iA~siiubi.ni: (13) r,44. liliurkfoot ; (90) -14; Crow: ( .A.5 ) i:3s, 18.3; (39; 
334; O.sagc : (23) ]13; Siou.x : (12 ) 111. 12-13; ( l.p 3.12. 

-Cioii: (33) i:ls: Or.is AXiitie: (47) 197; IIidat>a; (63. 00; Iowa; 
i78i I, ]71: Omali.i : (.3ii^ 4lis; Toton; ('12) 111, 187. 

. A-i~iiii)ioin; O! ■ 42; (60) 440; Crow; (78) 11,(369; Ojiliwav: (14i 68. 

1 A-~i)iilioin: Oi . 2s': . bCi ) 2o2. S,"! ; (13) 344; (7.8, 111 , 1127, 1132; 
niarkfi.iit: i7s I, 220. .363 ; Sioux: (13, 332; (42) 338; (s4) 22. 

■' Oiiialia : . 24 . .;19: Tetoii; .'13) 332. 
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to go to war, an assumption naturally adopted by the boys 
themselves, and free play was given for the exercise of this 
longing’. 

The importance of the central tribal authority depended 
entirely upon the ijolitical set up of each tribe. In general 
it may be said that the leaders of the group, who had them- 
selves achieved -;uccess as warriors, exerted their influence*, 
not to suppress belligerent actions, but to divert them into 
the war party channel and to allow this fullest expres-^ion 
only at such times as it would not react to the disadvantage 
of the I'est of the group. 

Characteristically, a sui)ernatural sanction or guarantee 
of success was the main distinction between the defensive 
and the aggressive war party and, likewise, the element of 
the aggressive party Avhich most concerned the non-partici- 
pating members of the group. This i^ower (see page 439) 
Avas OA’er and above the Avarrior lAOAvers of indiA’iduals and 
gave assurance that the party, as such, Avould achioA’e suc- 
cess in the particular venture Avhich Avas under contempla- 
tion. The organization and ceremonial of the Avar party 
Avas largely concerned Avitli obtaining and manipulating this 
poAver. 

The authority of leadership ceased “Avith the end of 
the AA’ar”^ or ‘’Avith the occasion that called it forth."- 
This authority might be enforced by disciplinary measures” 
but, since it depended upon a poAver to Avhich pai’ticipants 
and non-participants alike looked for success, it Avas gener- 
ally expressed as the responsibility of the leader for the 
Avelfare of his men.^ It Avas peculiarly the function of the 
relationshiiA between the members and the leaders of ex- 
lAeditions, Avhieh, although they might be organized through 
enlistment ” or iuA’itation,''' Avere alA\*ays felt’to be completely 

1 Ecuador; (^44) 2. 

- Cliipewyan : (31,) 139. 
iSautee ; (2S) 133: (74) lA', CO. 

rBlac-kfout; (Cl) 420: Cianv: (3s j 237: Gro^ A’outu*; 0*' 317; Omalia : 

( 30 I 409; AA’icIiit;i; (,23 ) 13. 

j Blac-kfoot ; (12) A’l, 9: (Cl) 419; Cree: (S9) 337. 

“Assiniboin; (57) 2S: Iowa: (77) 201, 202: Omaha; (24) 313: Osage: 
(23) 113; Pouea: (SC); Siuux; (13j 332: (C2) 139: AVk-hita : f-'-ji 7. 
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voluntary. The more self-evident were the warrior jjowers 
of a man the greater were his chances of being accepted as 
a leader. In societies aristocratically ^ or ceremonially ‘ 
•stratitied, only men in certain positions might be considered 
qualified for martial leadership, but war leadership in 
Xorth America seems never to have been in the hands of 
a ijarticnlar set of permanent officials, and membership in 
war parties never lost its voluntary character. 

There was a positive, but not a one to one, correlation 
Ijetween warrior powers and the powers attendant ui)on the 
organization of a war party. Both powers were achieved by 
the same means. The obvious similarities of the two being 
offset by the fact that war party powers were operative only 
for the particular war party in consideration, and accrued 
to the personalities of the persons who obtained them, not 
directly, but in the form of war honors. Both these powers 
were conceived as being individually attained. It is quite 
possible that in practice sociological factors, such as mem- 
bership in certain societies because of family prestige, and 
the inheritance of certain war medicines, influenced the 
possession of war powers. It is true, however, to a striking 
degree that war activities may be considered almost without 
rc'ference to such factors. 

A omen occasionally accompanied their husbands upon 
aggressi-ce war parties “ or went upon their own initiative.* 
As a rule, liowever, war powers were sought by men. The 
role of the woman was the encouragement of her male rela- 
tives and her main opportunity to demonstrate bravery was 
in cases of attack. 

There is some evidence to show that boys on their first 
war party Avere shown special attention.'' iMale children 

5 Azti'e: (:,) 129: (70, T, 67: Cr«-k: («2) 427; Xutchtz: a9l II, 3.74; 

I ■'.i I 217. 

- .Soiirlm e>t. 

•Onuiha: ..In 409. 

iAiikaoi: . li i 272; Crus Veiitie: (47) 216-221; Hiflats.a : (17) 147; 
Kinua: (6si 312; Sioux: 'll) 326. 

■O.jibwa^. I 14. M; Teton: (12) III, 12; (15) 377. 
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were aerustoniftl to troat enemy l■emain.■^ a.< living- enemies ’ 
(see page 452 ) and tlieir games often earned throngli tlie 
^vllole proeednre of the Avar party.- The psychological 
l)reparation Avas such that the beginner Avas •■impelled to 
reckless deeds of A'alor. 

Information is sadly confused regarding the officials or 
authoritatiA-e persons of a Avar party. Occasionally in the 
literature distinctions are drawn hetweeii the ‘•leader" and 
the “partisan" Avhich are useful but insufficient. A tenta- 
tAe terminology based upon fnnctioji is necessary to clarify 
the organization of the war party. A large part of the 
significance of the system outlined beloAv rests in the fact 
that it is applicable to all of North America east of the 
Eocky Mountains. 

The Avar party Avas led upon its journey b\' a man A\dio 
may be called its »iiUtari/ leadei.' This man might haA-e 
had to obtain the supernatural poAver necessary for leader- 
ship from another^ A\'ho Avas the nn/diator of potcer or ho 
might get the poAver himself,'^ in Avliich case he may be 
knoAA'n as the partisan. The mediator of poAver in aberrant 
cases accompanied the Avar party. The partisan Avho pos- 
sessed the Avar party power and led the expedition might se- 
lect other men as military leaders.' Assistants Avere often 
appointed to serA-e both military leaders and partisans; the 
assistants of military leaders are commonly knoAvn as Ik-n- 
fenanis,' AAdiile those of partisans may be called kcdfle- 
hearcrs. Kettle-bearers might function in relation to the 

1 Blackfoot : ((56) 275; Cheyenne: (li.i) 213.3; Omaha: ( oO ' r.:14. 

-Crow: (5.)) 23-4; Oros A*entre; ^47) 1S2 ; Alandan: (20) 319; Santee: 
(28) 51. 

» Sarsi; (12) XAAIl, 104. 

‘ Blaekr'oot : (12) AT, 9; Omaha; (30) 409; Sioux; (74) lA’, 62. 

t'Cree: (S9) 337: Ciow; (.87) 195; (58) 232; Omaha; (30) 416; Sioux: 
(12) in, 196: ( 2 .S) 153; (74) II, 1S4. 

Arapaho : (11) 41; Assiniboin; (1.0 544: (57i 28; Ores A'entre : (6) 
293; Kansa : (26) 670; Ojibwav: (51); (64) 162; Osage: (25) 115; Teton: 
(15) 34S; AA’ichita: (23) 7. 

"Kansa: (26) 670: Aiandan: ( S.s i 123; Osage; i25) 116: AA'icliita : 
(23) 7. 

^ Iowa : (77) 201; Ojibwav; (14) 91; AA’ii-liita; (2.!) 7. 
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ceremonial procedure - Avlik-li occurred before netting- out 
upon the journey, or this role might be taken over by a man, 
also appointed by the })artisan, who was to carry the medi- 
cine bundle." The distinctive character of the kettle-bearer 
lay in his connection with cooking’ arrangements " and with 
the control of certain eating and drinking customs * which 
were common features of war party practice.” 

"With the exception of the position of military leader, 
which is a role called for by the concept of the war path 
discussed below, all of these positions were functions of the 
war party as such and belonged to its ceremonial. Xone of 
them have any reference to the mode of fighting. The only 
position which fulfills any such purpose is that of scout.'^ 
The scoiif was appointed by the military leader or partisan 
and served both to protect the party from a suri)rise attack 
and to locate an enemy encampment. The actual fighting 
was entirely in the hands of the warriors and was com- 
pleteh' distinct from the ceremonial conditions of either the 
war party or the war path. 


The "Whu P.^th 


On the Plains aggressive war activity was encompassed 
ill one lilanket concept — the war path. This term occurs 
early in literature on Xorth America, and is aj^ijlicable in 
its full force to this inland area which came into the road 
of travel relatively late. The war path began when any 
particular man conceived the idea of g’cttiiig together anv 
wai pait_\ and ended with the last dance commemorating 

iKaus.'t; (2V.) 072; Osiiga; (-2.3 1 110. 

-Cniw: (•>>) 2,5.1; Unva: i77) 2lll; Ojibway: (04) 102. 

: or.)) 320, X.B.; Iowa: (77; 201; Omaha: (30) 400; Osage: 
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the return to The lionie cam]). It Avum oo-exten>ive Avith the 
duration of the Avar i)arty. 

The war patli was thouiiht of as a definite road in a 
number of tribes. The thought Avas nio.st articulate for the 
road ' of the journey itself A\diich Avas conceiA'ed as beyin- 
niny with the first ste}) ’ taken in leaviny the camp, coiitinu- 
iny throim'h enemy territory, and eiidiny Avitli the entrance 
into the home camp. To only a limited decree Avas this 
road an actual trail or route “ through knoAvn territory, ah 
thouyh a leader Avould tend to direct his men over yround 
Avith Avhich he Avas familiar. In yeneral, the “road” had a 
strictly ceremonial siynitieanee Avhich influenced the order 
of march rather than its direction. 

“We are now concerned . . . Avith the preliminaries to 
settiny out on an expedition. In this and particularly in re- 
spect to the ceremonial procedures, the available literature 
is rather deficient.” ■* HoAvever, there is sufficient evidence 
to shoAV that the first camp made by the Avar party after 
leaviny its Afillaye Avas of special ceremonial importance. 
This camp Avas not that Avhich Avould normally be made 
after the first day's journey,’’ but was a stop specially made 
for ceremonial purposes a short distance from the home 
village. “ The participants in the party might gather at this 
])oint. Avhich had been prcA'iously designated, or, IcaA'iny in 
a body, halt there for the recpiisite ceremonies. The Avar 
path Avas co-existent Avith the Avar party and the leader's 
first preparation for his position Avas a AvithdraAAml from 
the A’illaye. This might be markoAl by the ceremonial con- 
struction of a lodge outside the village ’ and in such cases 
the ceremonies of the first stop or cam]) might take place 

lAi-ikara; (11) 41: Crow: (12) lA’, 110: (oS) 234: Alauclaii: (42) 371: 
((i(> ) 3S7 ; Ojibway: (14) S4 : Onialia : (24) 322: Teton: (1.1) 333, 371. 

-Ojibway: (14) 91: 0.-;age: (2.1') 117. 

• Sioux: (42 ) 7S, 140. 

AA’is.^ler (1) S73. 

"Ojibway: (14) 74. 

Blaekfnot : (12i A'l, 9: Kaiisa: ( 2()') 074; Alaiulan: (b)!' 3S9 : Oinalia : 
(30) 41(i: Osage: (2.1) 119. 

'Kaiisa: (29) 97.1: Ojib\\;iv: (1)4) 11)1—2: Osage: (C.!! llS: Sioux: (74) 
JV, .12. 
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;iT tlii> '-])()!. Altlioiiuli till" inatt"i-ial i> not clear, it would 
'Oein that even when a stop was made at the outside lod^e 
in preference, or in addition, to a separate location, the con- 
cept of the fii’i-t halt Ava'i retained. Such a cam]), lieyond 
the boundary of the village, reflected the suhstitution of the 
road of Avar for that of peace. 

At the end of each day's journey a nieht camp Avas 
reeularly <et up. At this camp ceremonies miuht lie per- 
formed ( 'ee jiaee 444) but they did not contribute directly 
to the Avar path as such, excejit in so far as they shoAved a 
tendency to make the road ‘‘complete."^ 

If circumstances allowed, a camp Avas made before an 
attack upon an enemy A’illa.ue took place.’ The ceremonies 
of this camp mieht occur at the re.eular nightly camp since 
attacks AA-ere generally at daybreak. Even in such cases a 
.'liecial halt Avas often called shortly before the attack. 

After an attack there is indication that another camp or 
halt Avas called for." In raids in AA’hicli the attacking force 
AA'as separated, this Avas often conceived in terms of a ren- 
dezvous to Avhich the Avarriors Avoidd return before taking 
u]i the liomeAvard march.'* It is certain that a Avar party 
alAvays returned in a body. There is eAudence, hoAveA^er, 
that a ceremonial halt AA'as made either ‘‘at the spot AA'here 
they begin to turn back into their OAvn country"" or at a 
place at AA'hich they AA'ere safe from enemy pusuit.'' In the 
latter case it is not ahvays clear AA'hether the camp referred 
To Avas some place on the journey back, or AA'liethei- it Avas 
the hist cami) before the entrance into the home A'illage. 
Some tribes certaiidy made both" and there seems little 

1 AA'iii;irl.;ii;o : i'7]'' T.'7. 

- ,1:’,. .14.7; (7s) IJI, 11-47 , C'env; (14) IV, SS ; (.As, liS.l ; 

,77 41)'!; Oiuaii:) : (44) 4,47; Sioux: 1 14 , ill, ISO; (111 440: (l-l I 

.;7'.i : I 44 I 404 : ( 74) IV, (54. 

■ill' .14(5. 

^ A'siiiilioin : I'lSi .74.7. 

'■ (4.7 ' I. 341. 

'■ .''43 00: (74, II. 77; Assiiiilioiii : (13' 747; Clievenue; (3.Si 49'J : 

Cuu: ( 1 > 7. ’,7: Ciinv; 1.77) 23—4; (.7s, 430: Kiowa: TOs) 292; Alunrlaii: 
i 00 1 3 S 7 ; Ojil.uay: il4i 110; Omulia: (24) 34S, 334; (27) 720-7; Osaoo ; 
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leasoii to doul)t that other-, also ot' the tribe> held such meet- 
iii<iS. The material is scanty on both the ceremonial ijrepa- 
ration of the scalps and f)n the determination of the \var 
honors taken by a war party. The former was always, ex- 
cept in parts of the Southeastern (fulture area, done before 
entrance into the home village ; the latter seems also to have 
been determined before the retniai, what ceremonies oc- 
curred later being rather in the nature of an announeement 
to the tribe at large than any attempt to establish which 
honors were due each warrior. 

There seems to have been no tiabe of the Plains area, 
with the possible exception of the Arikara, in which the re- 
turning war party did not camp outside the village before 
making its entrance. In part, this was in order to prepare 
for the dances which followed: in part to make that en- 
trance more impressive. But there can be no doubt that 
the return of a war party was a ceremonial affair which 
customarily involved the ushering of the successful war- 
riors into the village by all ’ or some part ’ of those who had 
remained behind. 

The actual entrance was an occasion of rejoicing in any 
tribe from which war parties went out. Although there 
is some evidence to show that the return of an unsuccessful 
party need not have been an occa-iim for tribal comment," 
successful warriors were always the center of tribal fes- 
tivities. 

The war path was like a piece of string which is doubled 
so that its ends meet again : the setting out from the home 
camp, the first halt, the journey, the halt before fighting, 
the battle, the halt after the battle, the return journey, the 
halt before entering the home camiJ, and the entrance itself. 
The battle, the conflict, marks the point at which the string 
is bent back upon itself. Xowhere in the literature is there 

1 (-'roe; (1) 53.'i. 

-■ .Vssinibdin ; (- 17 ) 3b; C'l-ow; (.'iSl S;!.") ; i ss . m3; 
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a record of a war party wliicli diil not retui'ii after its first 
fioiit. Chance ineetinu’s on the return trip ^s■ere occasion- 
ally taken advantage of to add to the victory, hut there is 
never any mention of an attempt to locate a second eiieani])- 
meiit of the enemy after the tir>t had l)eeu encountered. 
This was true also for the unsuccessful party; a fresh start 
must he made from the home village.^ The length of the 
journey varied considerably. Between the time the expedi- 
tion was organized and the actual fighting, all ceremony and 
every thought was turned to making the outcome of the 
combat successful; as soon as the victory was won all at- 
tention turned to the ceremonies which took place when the 
] tarty wmuld rejoin the other members of its band. This 
becomes clearer as the nature of the ceremonies is investi- 
gated. 

The Indian is frecpiently reported as liaving been suc- 
cessful in battle “because of hi^ medicine” - without further 
description as to its nature, or the report may run some- 
thing as follows : “the leader of a war party ... is careful 
to be thought to act under the guiclanca^ of the Great Spirit, 
of whose secret will he affects to be apprized in drecuns, or 
by some rites."" However inadequate these statements 
may be, the differences inherent in them may not be over- 
hxjked. 

The great concern of every war party was the success 
with which the expedition might be attended. As stated 
above, the ceremonie.s of the war path up to the time of 
liattlc were in large part to q)rcpare for victory. 

Frank Bussed in speniking of the Pima has suggesteel 
that magic “plays a larger part in the warfare of the 
American Indian than is generally known. The South- 
w'est is one of the Xorth American areas where imitative 
magic has been most stressed, yet it cannot be denied that 
iuagical control over the outcome of battle was not unknown 

iCrow: (-'iSi 2:17: Os.-igi' : (--'u 121; Wicliita : (2:p 1.7. 
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ill otlier reiiioU';.' Very ;n'eiierally over the eoiitiuent were 
loiind customs associated in some fashion with sexual inter- 
c(jurse which were considered harmful or l^eneficial to war 
activity. Little can be said of these from the availal)le ma- 
terial except that they were often apparently unrelated to 
other cultural traits of the trilies in whicli they occurred. 
Cleans were sometimes employed by which natural forces, 
"uch as mist or dust, were bronylit to the assistance of an 
attacking or pursued party, and by which the enemy niiyht 
be rendered incapable of efficient resistance.- Lnless the 
recounting of war deeds is to be considered as imitative 
magic, such magical techniques can be said to l)e normally 
absent from Plains warfare. 

Prophecy was the great basis of assurance upon which 
tlie Plains Indian depended for success in war. Occasion- 
ally this took the form of a true oracle “ but much more 
commonly was expressed through the dream or the vision.^ 
Reports that success in war was sought by means of pen- 
ance or self-torture ^ .should probably come under this head- 
ing, since these were frequent elements of the vision quest. 
Such dreams or visions might be interpreted as being either 
“favorable’’ or “unfavorable’’ to the success of the war 
venture. Xo stigma attached to unfavorable dreams, and 
either the warrior who had had the dream, or the entire 
party, immediately turned back from the venture the failure 
of Avhich had thus been indicated. 

The vision influenced the Avar path even more inqAor- 
tantly through the possibility, or necessity, of foi-eseeing in 
this fashion the deeds Avhich must transpire if the contem- 
plated expedition Avas to be carried through.'' Xot only the 

1 Crow ; (•'iS) i20, 224, 22-3. AFo Eastern AA'ooillands, Soutlieast, ainl 
X-orthwe.st Coast. 

-Ojilrway: (14) So, 197; Omaha: (24) .321, 327: Santee: i,2S) 1.1.3. 

“Alundan: ( 66 ) 361. 

^Ojiiiway; (64) 161: (-51): Assmibuin: (13) 49.1. 

Arikara : (.13) T, 17.1: {7.Si 1, 247; Cree: (31) SI; Alanilan : ( 4o ) 421; 
( 1 ) 6 ) 3S2, 401: Sionx: (7s) I. 2.16; II. 629. 

e .Vssinilioin ; (13) 490: (.17) 2.'', 33: (7.S) III. 1112; Crow: (12) lA', j.l, 
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cliaiice of success or failure Avas pi-edicted, hut all tlie at- 
teudaut details of the war path, such as the whereahouts of 
the enemy, the weather, the huntiiiy couditioiis. the iiumher 
of the enemy and the nature of the victory, miyht have to 
he indicated before the Avar party left the A'iHaae, or duriny 
the journey itself. Such details Avere widely discussed and 
upon their acceptance often depended the fate of the Avar 
party, certainly its personnel. 

The poAver to haA'e pi'Ophetie A’isions miuht depend upon 
the oAvnership of a Avar bundle,’ ie. a medicine bundle de- 
A'oted to war. (4r the Avar bundle employed niiyht be tribal, 
kept under the guardianship of some society or kin group 
of the tribe.- The character of such visions did not differ 
from those obtained .solely on individual initiative : their 
prophetic nature Avas explicit. 

One of the elements of success Avith AA'hich every member 
of the Avar party was naturally concerned was liis own 
safety. To insure such safety he depended upon his skill 
as a warrior and upon certain articles from his own, or an- 
other’s medicine bundle, or upon specific ‘‘war medicines,’’ 
or charms. ' Such charms played an important role as pro- 
tection against bullets, but were by no means limited to this. 

"W issler writes ^ that ‘Himong- the general features of the 
Avar trait-complex is the use of a Avar bundle. With the 
Central Algonkin Ave have .specific bundles for this, but . . . 
the PaAvnee took particular oljjects from bundles liaA’ing 
general functions. It is not clear, ])ut the loAA-a may liaA-e 
done likoAvise, and the Ponca, Osage, Omaha, Oto and Kansa 
had Avar bundles. Among the Blackfoot there were certain 
bundles whose chief function was AA'a]‘. The use of indi- 
A’idual war charms, or small l)undles was higlilA- deAmloped 
among the Bhickfoot, the Gros ^ entre, and the Plains-Ojib- 

1 Crow: (.jS ) ff. 

-luwa: (1) 71.5; Kansa: ( 2tJ ) 071: Omalia: i aO , 401. lil.A, 4,11; O.sage: 
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way." It lui;' shown above that the t'linetioii of these 

wai’ hmulh's nii.eht diffor eonsideralily ; those of the 
Southern Sioux and the (frow and (feiitral Alyonkhi were 
mainly adjuiiets to \'i^ion, wliereas the Blaekfoot eliariu was 
ill larye part proteetive. Both type'- of ‘■hiiiidle" vrere. 
however. Used for prophetie validation. Indeed, in the 
whole niedieiue liundle area, in which the power of the 
Inindle was so closely tied to the strenath and personality 
of the individual, it i'- difficult to conceive of any war pai'ty 
heiny unmindful of its Imndles, and tlieir relation to the war 
path as such seeiiis also to have lieeii close. 

AVar Dances 

In 1819 Franklin found the Cree performing apparently 
similar dances "before going to war" and "on meeting 
with strange tribes."^ In either case, the dance involved 
certain definite components. Since so many of the social 
activities of the Plains contained a martial element, these 
components are present in a number of dances which would 
not ordinarily be classed as war dances. However, it is 
possible to show that these components are a part of war 
activity and connected with this rather than with any other 
behavior complex. 

The most common military or war element used in non- 
military dances was that sometimes known as coitiit'nu/ 
ciiup. called in this paiier the recouiitiup of icuf honors. 
In other than war dances, the war honors recounted were 
always those of the narrator and, however realistic, func- 
tioned to give him prestige iind to differentiate his person- 
ality from that of others. 

The recounting of war honors illustrates one of the main 
components uf the Avar dance, the rechiactment of the fight- 
ing situation. A returning Avar party rushed ui)on its home 
village in much the same manner as it AA'ould rush an enemy 
camp - even though news had previously been sent ahead 

I SI. 
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as to tlio details of the victory. An iuterestinn exjiressiou 
of this tendency i> found amony the women in the scalp 
dance, who carried men's weapons - or imitated tlie dress 
nf men.- The female relative.'- of a Avarrior seem in thi.-' 
Avay to have yained a certain riylit of participation in his 
victory and miyht. at future scalp dances, recount his Avar 
deeds." In other regions mimic battles Avere sometimes 
Avayed after the return of a Avar party " and iifion the Plains 
'ham battles between A’isiting tribe.s Avere not nnusnah ’ But 
there the interest centered aronnd the deeds of individnal 
Avarriors and fonnd full expre.ssion in the recounting of Avar 
honors, during AA'liieh the most minute and graphic details 
of an engagement Avere reenacted. 

'Whether the interest in realistic reproduction of the 
lighting situation can be said to have influenced the locale 
of the Avar dance, it is not possible to say. It is true, Iioaa’- 
cA'er, that Avar dances commonly took place in the o]Aen. 

In 1832 George Chitlin Avrote : ‘‘no part of the human 
I'ace could present a more fiicturesque and thrilling ap- 
pearance on horseback than a party of CroAvs, rigged out in 
all their plumes and trappings — galloping about and yelp- 
ing, in Avhat they call a AA'ar parade ... an amusement of 
Avhich they are excessiAmly fond, and great prepai'ations are 
invariably made for these occasional shoAA's."'^ This 
••tournament” not only imitated Avar behaA’ior but also in- 
corporated a second component of the Avar dance — the 
parade or procession. The Avar path ritual commonly in- 

1 .A'siiiilioin: (1.1) .A.Af,; (r,7, SO; Ulackfoot; (78) 11, .ISO; Ilidat'a : 
(Oi:, Omaha; {C.M 330; XcTon; 1.13) 130. 

-(33) 43 ; Bhu-kfoot : (Oiii C.1.1; (7S) II. r,sO ; Craw; (-lO) C-Ki : 

llidat'a; (liO ■ 442-3; Osage: (20) 127-S; I’tc: (16) M7. 
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the\ could, Ilf I oursc, recount war honors. The statement above, although 
iiiiuhere giwn in the literature, seems a reasonable conclusion from the ob 
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counted their houfirs in the sealp dances, yet the.se prerogatives Avere at other 
times strictly le'Crved for participants lu the victory. 
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eluded leavinii' the eaiap and ti-avelinu- in a eolumii in wldeli 
a certain order of march was observed and a featured ]jor- 
tion of the war dance was a sort of processiond which mi, old 
make a circuit of the entire cainp.- 

AVar dances were matters of o-ronp concern. There are 
a few idates represeiding scalp dances which show scat- 
tered groupin,<i'S of uninterested persons, but all the descri})- 
tions indicate .general .arou]) participation. Dances pre- 
t)aratory to the formation of a war jjarty were commoidy 
carried into several bands, or even tribes," and the scalp 
was sometimes shared by villages which had not taken an 
active part in the victory.* The preparation for both the 
war dances and the feasts Avhieh nuy-ht accompany them 
must have been elaborate. Yet upon the question of their 
organization the literature maintains a complete silence. 
It is certain that the war dances were not under the control 
of any of the so-called dancing societies. '\Yeleoniing 
dances seem to have been such natural expressions of indi- 
vidual responsiveness to a .given situation as to need no or- 
ganization other than the suggestion of the chiefs. This is 
true also of the dances which had to do with particular war 
parties. Although there seems little doubt that the insti- 
gation of and the preparation for such dances lay with the 
leaders and members of the ]nirty and their relatives, this 
did not serve in any way as a restriction upon the respon- 
sive participation of the .uroup. 

A war dance was held in order to obtain the volunteers 
of whom the war party was composed. This dance was 
directly instigated by the prospective leader of the expedi- 
tion. It might be simple in character,' such as the offer and 
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;R'C'e])tane-e uf a PHR* or a inarc-li in whk-li tho voliuiteei> took 
part, ur the daiic-e mii>lit be elaborate.* In either ease the 
enlistment of the ’warrioi' was sealed by his pei’fonnance of 
the prescribed act. 

Perhaps the most impoi'tant of the war dances were 
those whieli followed upon the return of the successful war 
party. As an old Sioux warrior put it: ‘•the honor was in 
cominy home victorious, and the demonstration was re- 
served to see whether it would be needed when we re- 
turned.”- The period over which such demonstrations 
continued might vary from a day and a night * to a whole 
season.* They began with the ceremonial entrance of the 
party into the village and continued for an indefinite num- 
ber of days or nights. 

Although no details are known as to the organization of 
these dances, two factors undoubtedly contributed: the de- 
sire on the part of the relatives of the leaders and members 
of the party to add to the prestige of the newly crowned 
\'ictors, and the willingness of the rest of the tribe, especi- 
ally those Iversons to whom scaljis had been presented (see 
page 454). to honor them. Lowie reports for the Assini- 
buin that when a scalp dance was held “the victors' wives 
cooked food for the dancers” and although the element of 
rendering honor to the victors was always pr(»minent,® it 
seems ]n-obable that the members of the war parties bore the 
brunt of the material outlay necessary for the victory 
dances. 

The dances themselves seem to have been largely under 
the su])ervision of cei tain unidentified old men and women.* 
The role of women was so marked as to make its description 
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practically syiionoiiioiis with descriptions of the seal]j 
danced The dances nii,<>ht include the female relatives of 
warriors, all the warriors wi+h war honors to relate as well 
as the newly returned victor>, and the old men and women 
in whose memories were stored accounts of the deeds of 
warrioi's lonjj- deael. Few restrictions seem to have heeii 
placed upon active participation in the po>t-warpath 
dances. 

Inevitably, the victory dances cx]n-essed the group’s 
feeliny of triumph and superiority. They were occasions 
of “wild rejoicing's," - fe^^tivitie> "to which all came and 
enjoyed themselves," “ celebrations of "uninhibited tri- 
umph" in which all was "individualism, all exultation and 
triumph."^ Probably, however, they were not truly orgi- 
astic. The warriors recounted their war honors with every 
appearance of abandon, heightening the drama of the tight- 
ing situation to the best of their abilities. Yet these were 
examples, not of abandon, but of a very remarkable control, 
for each account was carefully rehearsed, the songs wei-e 
learned and the record was an expression of studied dra- 
matic effect. 

Although in the heat of battle the warriors allowed 
themselves every excess in mutilating the bodies of their 
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eiiemie.-^ ' and severed body members were even c-arried home 
for the women and yonng- boys to g'loat over and "enjoy,” ' 
such action was an ex])ression of fig'htiny ft*rvor, attained 
1:»v the men only in the midst of l)attle, and by the women in 
retaliation for loved ones lost at the hands ot the enemy. 
( )eeasionally se^'ered body parts were carried in the iiost- 
warpath dances." But most commonly such abandon oc- 
curred immediately upon the return of the party and wuis 
not ])art of the dance situation, and the dances, which were 
largely social in cha meter, Avere exultant rather than sad- 
istic or grim. 

It is important to note that competition fur indiAudual 
honor Avas not the only feature iM' the post-Avarpath dances: 
interest centered in the superiority of the returned party in 
particular and of the group in general oA’er the enemy, and 
the recounted Avar honors emphasized the ])art each had 
played in demonstrating it. The aggrandizement of the 
entire group Avas sought through declarations of superior- 
ity and taunting insistence upon the inferiority of the foe. 


Sc-alpixc, 

It is not easy to tit scalping into the system of graded 
war honors, nor to see the scalp merely as a trophy in the 
Avar dances, as either of these huA'e been described. For 
tills reason the tendency has been to subordinate the role 
AA’hich scalping played as an actual part of the Plains Avar 
complex, in favor of the more distinctiA’e custom of coipA 
counting. In reality only tAX'o Plains tribes did so subor- 
dinate it : the Pheyenne and the CroAv. Plains Avar parties 
set out with either or both of tAVo avoAA'ed pui'poses : to cap- 
ture hoi'ses, and to take scalps. Practically these AA’ere not 

1 As^iiiihuiii : il:j) 4i)l. A.Al: Cheveimt-: (7) 4S3 : (t)3i 22, 29 , 263; (68) 
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uecesMU'ily divorced, and rvar honors conld he achieved 
eiinally in either (juest, yet they were disparate. The cap- 
ture of horses has already been discussed in its relation to 
die system of yradod war honors. Attention must now 
turn to the takiim- of scalps. The followinii- paraoi-aphs 
deal with the function of the scalp in what (f. A. Dorsey has 
called the •■monrnim;-\var” situation.^ 

Devenye is frepuently said to have been amony the mo- 
tives for the formation of war parties, (fertainly one of 
the surest ways of arousiny the tiyhtiny spirit was to re- 
mind youny men of the wronys which their tribe had suf- 
fered at the hands of an enemy. There was, however, no 
state of continued blood feud existent in any Plains trilie. 
The whole machinery for lony-enduriny and systematic 
revenge was completely absent. "War parties were loose 
aggregates of individuals only temporarily united and they 
cut across all the religious, political and social groupings 
which normally function to join men for cooperative effort. 
Men might be urged by relatives and leaders to go to war. 
but only one thing served to bind the members of a party 
together : the desire to fight and to return home successful. 
A’evertheless, if the material is examined closely certain 
connections between death and war emerge. War parties 
were commoidy instigated by persons who had lost a 
spouse, a child or a close relative,' yet the impulse was the 
same whether the loved one had been killed by the enemy 
or not. The causal agent of death seems to have been 
relatively unimportant. The attitude toward death was 
realistic, sorcery and witchcraft were not connected with it. 
Yet, ’‘saddened and angered by sorrow, it is a common 
thing for the men, at loss of friend or kin to announce the 
fact that their heart is bad, and start at once on the war- 
path. ’ ’ ■' 
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Loaders or lueiubers of war parties juinlit liave been 
mourners.' The scalijs taken migiit Iiave l)een given to 
mourners of tlie village' upon the return of the war party 
to its home camp, or niiglit simpily have been placed upon 
the graves of the recently deceased,' and ‘•dancing the 
scalp” put an end to the pjeriod of mourning.* This com- 
mon interest in the death situation seems also to have 
played its part not oiily in cementing the niend^ers of the 
war party together for the duration of the war jjatli l)ut aLo 
in maintaining a clo.-^e coiitact between each war party and 
the rest of the people. 

The emphasis upon dignity, generosity and e(iuaninuty 
which the mature Plains Indian insisted upon in his out- 
look upon life liroke down completely when he faced the 
crisis of death. Ilis grief took the most exti'enie forms of 
unkeniiMness, of mutilation, of blood letting by I'jiercing or 
gashing his arms, legs or head. Xot only were the.se 
agonies of grief |)ermitted by the society, they were ex- 
I'tected. At such times individuals were recognized as being 
unstable and were carefully guarded to prevent suicide." 
It was ill this state of mind that the mourner turned to war. 

Aloiiriiiiig Seems to have been comiiounded of the emo- 
tions of grief, anger and shame. It followed upon the loss 
of a Hear relative but was not limited to such occasions. A 
man might go to war Avhcn he was in monniiiig either “for 
dead kindred or for .''toleii property.”'' A man who “felt 
aggrieved” ' might turn to warfare. The key to the situa- 
tion seems to lie in the simple fact that war Avas the occasion 
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par exeelk'iu-r I'ur mir-V pride. The ideal 

uamiit ()t‘ excited eiiiolion wa> that which he, nan with .such 
mourning', I'nii thronnh selt'-violeuce to violence upon an 
enemy, and terminated in social reeo.unition of success in 
war. 

It is important to reco.nnize that these situation', mourn- 
inn and war, were the only situations in which violence was 
culturally recognized. iNInrder was discountenanced, (juar- 
relinn and hickerinn were ideally tabu, and nothinn could be 
less violent than the matter-of-fact way in which sacrilicial 
self-mutilation was undertaken. Yet the Plains Indians 
were decidedly not a calm people and the effect of this cul- 
tural concept was to direct all violent emotional expression 
into warfare and its accompanying ceremonials. 

The writer recognizes that to bandy with the einotit)ns of 
an almost dead culture in the above fasliion is to tread on 
controversial ground. The conclusion she wishes to draw 
in relation to scaliiin.c-, lioAvever. is rather simple : a tie 
existed between mouriiiug for a dead relative and n'oing to 
war which cannot be satisfactorily explained as revenge 
and, in some way or other, the Plains Indian thought of this 
tie ill terms of the scalp. 

Although this material is from Sioiian village tribes, the 
connection of ideas which it expresses has been shown to be 
general in the Plains. Its signiticance lies in the fact that, 
despite its ceremonial uniitiieness. its conceptual content is 
not unique. Because of this signiticance the material is 
here given in some detail. 

On July 27 , 1827, six Osage landed at Havre. They 
were the reiimant of twenty-five who had started down the 
Hissouri in the beginiiing of the same year. Evidently, tln^ 
two Frenchmen who accompanied them had planned the 
same sort of mission as those later taken over by the great 
showman, Clcorge Catlin. Their arrival at Havre was 
heralded by an article proliably dwelling upon the spectacu- 
lar side of the life of these “savages" for it aroused Paul 
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Vissier to a refutation. Tlie ^aiiie year, in I’aris, lie inxl)- 
lisliecP an article dealing with the eircnnij<pection they 
used in carrying on that mo.'>t ylariny of their supposed 
atrocities — war. Vissier admits to haviny drawn freely 
upon the “Journal des Yoyayes” but it is probable that he 
interviewed the four visiting Osage warrior's. He shows 
himself, at any rate, as a rather exceptional ethnologist. 

In 1884 J. Owen Dorsey published ' a full account of the 
war parties of the Osage. At this time the war party was 
recent enough to have a living reality for the people. The 
material of George A. Dorsey " obtained in April 19(J2 indi- 
cates that the war party was a matter of memory but the 
importance of the rite as such remained in full force. 
Gpeck’s material published in 1907-8 says of the same cere- 
mony that the Osage themselves recognize it as “their 
most chai'acteristic religious observance." The recent in- 
lormation of Francis la Flesche ’ serves mainly to till out 
the ritual form of J. O. Dorsey’s very full account and to 
kmd the whole a cosmic symbolism which is largely lacking 
in earlier re]}ort.s. 

The change in tone of the various accounts is note- 
worthy. In j)art it is to be explained by the differences in 
the accounts theinselvo. Yet to a marked degree the change 
is explicalile in terms of cultural change over a period of 
veai'S. The ^ issier and J. O. Dorsey descriptions are 
cleai'ly methods bv which a war ijartv was gotten under 
way. A is>ier carries the jrarty throirgh to a gory conclu- 
sion: Dorsey bi'iugs it home in triumph. In both the situa- 
tion i> that ot actual warfare. The ceremony of 1902 was 
a mockery ut war but it held ail of its former signiticance in 
relation to the situation of death; it was a ceremony to 
bring the jjei'iod of mourning to a close. Speck's ceremony 
lorins a “ransom for the hunran soul which cannot pass 
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into tlie spirit laiul mitil a scalp has l)een placed at the 
arave. Saucv-( 'alt i>avL‘ his ritual kiiowlcdue to la Flcscho 
that its cosmic siiiiiitieauce miiiht not he lost forever. In 
any attempt to arrive at a concept, however static, of the 
ceremony itself not one of these aspects may be overlooked. 
By a happy coiiibination of opportune time and capable re- 
jjortiny, the account of 18S4 cauglit them all. Three types 
of Osage war party were distinguished by J. O. Dorsey — an 
annual, tribal expedition, a sacred bag party -which might 
occur at any >eason of the year, and the horse stealing raid 
ill which the “customs are similar to the others." The 
customs pertaining to each of these “are incomplete, being 
obtained from a member of the principal peace gens. 
Moreover, there are customs peculiar to each gens, which 
are not familiar to members of other gens." 

“'When the warriors were about to oi’ganize for war 
they chose a man to act as representative, not only of the 
warriors but of all the people." ^ After a period of "vigil" 
this mourner selected a man from the oiiposite side of the 
camp circle to act as military leader of the expedition and 
to “mourn with him." “(.'e choix etant un grand hoiieiir, 
est toujoiirs accepte."- It is clear that the partisan was 
“a very near relative of the decedent."-' The great dif- 
ference between the tribal and sacred bag iiarties was that 
in the former the entire tribe was represented in the per- 
sons of the two mourners, whereas in the latter the mourner 
or partisan represented only his own gens. Although each 
]jarty was composed of standard bearers and warriors from 
both sides of the camp circle, one of them assumed the re- 
sponsibility of allaying the mourning of the tribe, the other 
functioned only for the gens of the deceased. The cere- 
mony of the tribal party included all of the warriors of the 
tribe, although all of these need not go upon the war path, 
and the -whole group was included in certain encircling pro- 
cessions not found in the ritual of the smaller party. Both 
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T'artie> L'litailetl tlie >ek‘etiou of a kettle l»eari‘r. of ^taiidaial 
bearers and of lienteiiauts. These oftieers. who were drawn 
from both sides of The camp eirele, assumed eompletely re- 
eiproeal eeremonial roles. Each mourner was iustrueted 
by a ••teacher," the mediator of power, who controlled the 
ritual of the sacred packs of war. The ceremonies of the 
four days ]n'ecedimi- the departure of the ])arty included the 
reciprocal war path rituals, the medicine l^undle rituals, and 
the mourninu' ceremonies. The horse stealinu' expedition 
differed from the above oidy by the mulTii)lication of the 
Ijossible number of partisans, each of whom had assumed 
individual responsibility as •‘a mourner for dead kindred, 
or for stolen property." ^ 

'When the party met the enemy, at least one of these 
was killed ceremonially, his head severed (an act which en- 
tailed special honor) and the body arrano'ed in a certain 
fashion which included the use of the standards, prepared 
beforehand, borne by special officers and now left upon the 
lield of battle. In May of 1863 a band of Confederate offi- 
cers. who had set out to incite the Indians to war ayainst 
the rnion, was slain by a group of loyal Osage : ‘‘the heads, 
besides being scalped, had been, accoj’ding to the Osage 
custom, severed from the bodies . . . some being found at 
a considerable distance" from the bodies.- In the massaci'e 
ot the Kiowa in 183.3 the Osage also beheaded their enemies, 
making such an impression upon the Kiowa survivors that 
they declared that the Osage ‘‘never scalped. The 
seal]), likewise, was ceremonially taken and ])repared * by 
the partisan to whom Ixdonged all the scalps taken by the 
membei's ot the party. The partisan had, of course, no 
claim ujjoii the war honors of the members, wdiich were 
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estalilislieil by a trial over the sacred baus of war, after the 
return to the home eaiiip. 

The scalp dance was not a necessary ]jart of the dances 
which followed upon tlu‘ return of the victorious warriors. 
But the scalp itself was retained to allay the yrief of the 
yens, and placed in the medicine bundle by the mourner of 
the saered bay war party, or, distributed by the partisan 
of the tribal expedition to tlnwe of the trilw* who were in 
mourniny, the portions !)eiuy placed upon the yraves. The 
ceremonies which accom]jauied this were not tribal and 
served to Ijriny to an end the individual’s ])eriod of mourn- 
iny. 

.1. O. Dorsey also recorded a description of the “Mourn- 
ing and War (’ustoms of the Kansas”’- which corresponds 
very closely to the account of the O.sage given twenty-tive 
years later.- In both, the war ceremony which had lost all 
of its former military reality was retained as necessary in 
dealing with the crisis of death. "IVhen a member of a 
family dies, a warrior of the band to which the family be- 
longs is chosen to make propitiation . . . takes a body of 
waniors . . . and goes out on a war expedition against 
some hostile tribe. If he is successful in taking seal]js or 
stealing horses he returns, and the widow can put aside her 
mourning and is at liberty to marry again. If a woman 
dies, the husband selects the one to make propitiation ; the 
father if a child dies.” ’ The Kansa emphasis upon this 
motivation for war went so far as to rob the familiar coipi 
of some of its meaning: the chief war deeds were “killing, 
or killing and scalping a foe,” stealing Inu-ses was “credit- 
able, but counting coup was of no importance, although it 
was looked upon as a l)rave act.” ^ In 1902 the Osage party 
had killed a deer; a “Avolf. bird, or other creature” ' could 
also have served; the Kaima in iSbH killed several prairie 
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cliiekeiis. But in each case a war party l)eariim a seal]) was 
a necessary endiny to the ])eriod of inourniny. 

The connection between the death of an enemy and the 
death of a tribal nieinber, and the role of the seal]) as inter- 
mediate between the two. ccinnot be avoided. Although it 
is beyond the scope of this pajjer adequately to ]jrove such 
a thesis, the writer believes that scal])in,t>' was one aspect of 
an underlying- Xew World eomidex, that in North America, 
east of the Eoekies, at least a relationship can be established 
between this complex and what may be called for want of a 
better name a cult of the dead, and finally, that as such it 
was closely knit into the war complex and into the emotional 
life of the Plains Indian. 


COXCLX'SIOX.S 

Certain conclusions as to the organization and signifi- 
cance of the Plains war complex may be drawn from the 
preceding discussions : 

(1) The system of graded war honors depended upon 
the inclusion of martial prowess in the Plains ideal of man- 
hood and of social virtue. This system gave peculiar play 
to individualism and to a culturally accepted form of self 
aggrandizement. 

(2) The accomplishment of just those feats which, in 
recounting, enhanced the prestige and dift’erentiated the 
])ersonality of the individual, served, in actual performance, 
to knit these individuals into a functioning unit. 

(d) The deeds chosen for social recognition may be clas- 
sified according as they represented: (a) fearlessness, {h) 
the ability to make surprise attcicks, (c) the powers of 
leadership and organization and (d) the taking of a scalp. 
It is probable that these indicate a standard of the martial 
values. 

(4) Defense was included in warfare onlv in so far as 
it contained elements of aggression. 

(a) The aggressive fighting unit was the war partv, both 
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rhe leadership and inemberslup of which was temporary 
and volnntary. 

(6) The war path embodied certain ceremonies which 
emphasized the cohesion of tlie fi^'litiny unit and which 
sharply detined the duration of such unity. 

(7) War dances marked the organization of the Avar 
party and its dissolution, and ser\'ed to uiA’e publicity to 
both. 

(8) There aa'Us a definite connection between mourniny 
and Avar. The emotions of .^rief, anuer and shame Avhieh 
the former excited Avere allayed l^y social recognition of 
success in the latter. 

(9) IndiA'iduals Avho could not themselve.s go upon the 
Avar path Avere dependent upon the success of others to allay 
the emotions of mourning. The seal]) Avas the symbol 
around Avhich such emotions centered and to receive a scalp 
AA’as to cease to mourn. There Avas a conscuiuent compul- 
sion and social obligation on the part of Avarriors to obtain 
scalps. This obligation did not negate the voluntary char- 
acter of the Avar party. 

(10) Within the mourning-Avar behaviors Avere chan- 
nelled all of the violent and socially disrupthm reactions. 

(11) XotAvithstandiug its elements of individued com- 
petition, the Avarfare of the Plains Avas one of the stroiigly 
socializing institutions Avhich the culture recognized. 
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THE SINKING OF DECOMPOSING PLANKTON IN SEA 
WATER AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO OXYGEN 
CONSUMPTION AND PHOSPHORUS LIBERATION 

H. R. SEIWELL AND GLADYS EDDY SEIWELL * 


Ab>-TRAI T 

The pre.'ent iiive~tigatioii iepi'e:^ent' an attempt to obtain certain I'unda- 
meiital theoretical data on physical ami chemical procesee'' accompanying 
decomposition of marine organic matter which aie needed, in particular, foi 
investigation of the origin of the minimum oxygen concentration in the ocean 
basins. Five separate experiments (in dup'icaten ranging up to .363 hour' 
dui'ation, were carried out under controlled laboratoi-y <-onditions. For eacli 
experiment weighed amounts of fresh zooplankton from tVoods Flole vicinity 
were permitted to decompose in a light-proof apparatu.s; and rates of oxygen 
consumption, phosphorus liberation, and settling velocitie.s of the organic debris 
estimated at stated intervals. 

The anaUdical results indicate a divergence of the two chemical processes 
in so far a« laboratory conditions are concerned. The rate of oxygen consumption 
from 0 to 2, SO hours after death decreased appro .ximately linearly with time. 
On the other hand, phosphorus liberation showed no apparent continuous regu- 
laiity, but there was a rapid liberation of phosphate for approximately 24 hours 
after death of the organisms with a rapid decline thereafter. Settling velocitie' 
of the decomposing organic debris in .-ea water (density, cr( : 20.66-21.70. de- 
creased from about 0.37 to 0.03 cm. .sec between 2 and 363 hours after death of 
the organisms. The.se data are subjected to special treatment on the assumption 
of the applicabilitx' of Stokes’ Law (for motion of a sphere through a viscous 
medium'i, and the mean value of the density and variation of the "equivalent 
radius" estimated. The "eriuivalent radius" of the organic particles appears to 
dcciease linearly with time. 

Re.sults of the anal\’si.' of settling velocities were applied to an oceanic area 
(represented by "Atlantis" station 1170) not with the inteiitiuii of illustrating 
actual conditions m nature, but rather to show how results of controlled laboiatm \ 
experiments may be combined with a natural oceanograplac set up to obtain 
basic inforniatiou on laws regulating decomposition in the sea. Calculations 
were made, on the basis of derived equations, to illu-strate relationship between 
the reduction of "equivalent radii" with depth and the relationship between 
time and depth for organic particles (of various initial sizes'! as they sink through 
water of known density stratification. It appears reasonable to assume that the 
results indicate, in a general way, the mechanism underlying certain of the 
biological activities which alter the distribution of non-conservative properties 
(such as oxygen'i in the sea. 

^ Contribution Xo. l.VJ from the Woods Hole Dceanographic Institution, 


I’KOI El.DlMl.-. Ob' l llb .\.MP,l:i( -\.x eiiu.o.soiuiu AI. .SOIIKIV, 
VOL. 7,s, xo. 3. lAXUAKY, llLls 
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I. IXTRODl'lTIOX 

This paper is a report on a series of laboratory experiments 
carried out for the purpose of obtaining elementary data on 
the relation between the sinking of decomposing marine zo- 
oplankton in sea water and its consumption of oxygen and 
liberation of phosphorus. The experiments, carried out under 
controlled laboratory conditions, were planned as an approach 
to the ciuantitative measurement of decomposition activity in 
the sea, and, while the artificial conditions of the laboratory 
disturb the equilibria of the natural reactions and limit the 
practicability of the application of the final results to the sea, 
an even greater hindrance in investigations of this kind is in 
the selection of the kind of material for study. 

The interpretation of organic decomposition studies is 
difficult particularly in view of the limited knowledge of the 
fundamental .structure on which all problems of marine organic 
decomposition rest, namely, the relative significance of its 
\'arious size classes in nature. Hence, until this and similar 
questions of practical oceanography are investigated the ap- 
plication of results of phy.sical and chemical laboratory experi- 
ments can do little but suggest, in a general way, the laws 
underlying the biochemical and physiological mechanisms of 
the sea. 

It is the plan of this paper to pre.sent first the results of the 
laboratory experiments and then to apply these data to a 
specified part of the North Atlantic ocean. No claim is made 
that this oceanic application gives a correct picture of what 
happens in nature, but rather indicates how a type of organic 
matter might behave in the water if it should act in nature as 
in the laboratory. 

II. AIethods 

The animal plankton (chiefly copepod) u.sed for analyses 
was collected with a one meter diameter stramin net at depths 
of 10 to 30 meters in the \ icinity of Woods Hole. Weighed 
amounts of wet plankton were placed in amber glass bottles in 
a light proof apparatus where a continuous flow of sea water 
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was maintained o\'er the decomposing material. Samples 
both of water and plankton were removed at various intervals 
(up to 2S0 hours after death i for estimation of oxygen con- 
sumption and phosphorus liberation on the former, and of free 
fall velocities on the latter. An approximately constant 
oxygen pressure was maintained in the bottles at temperatures 
between 22' and 2.5” throughout the experiment. 

Oxygen and phosphate were estimated by standaixl 
methods of oceanographic procedure (Seiwell. 1934 and 1935 j. 
and, for e.stimation of the free fall velocities, small quantities 
of the decomposing organic matter were allowed to settle in a 
Xessler tube through a measured distance (25 centimeters^ of 
sea water of known density. 

III. Experimextal Results 
(y;) OxijgtH Consumption 

Amounts of plankton ranging from 0.4 to 2.4 grams ( wet 
weight ) were used for each of the experiments. The results, 

expressed as grams of oxygen consumed ^ ^ per hour 

per gram of wet plankton, which are plotted in Fig. 1 against 



Fig. 1. Time variation of oxygen eoii'-uinption lia'ed on data trum five 
controlled laboratory experiinents. The 'traight line trend lui^ been fined by 
the method of lea-it square-. 


age of the dead plankton (referring from the time the plankton 
was put in the apparatus at the Iteginning of each experiment ) 
suggest a linear reduction with time in the consumption rate. 
The best straight line fitting these data (for 0 to 280 hours), 
by the method of least scjuares, has the eciuation: 

(1) - = 10-’ [0.2154 - 0.000551 f] 
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where t ('hours) is the age of the dead plankton, and, — 


dOo 

dt 


the oxygen consumption expressed as grams of oxygen per 
hour per gram of (wet ) plankton at temperatures of 22" to 25". 
In these experiments fresh sea water continualh' flowed over 
the decomposing material and the re.sults would appear to be 
but little influenced by the decomposition of other suspended 
or dissolved organic material piesent in the sea water itself 
such as, for instance, has been reported by Waksman and 
Renn (1936). 


ib) Phosphate Liberation 

The determinations (given in table 1) were made simul- 
taneously with those for oxygen consumption. 

The data in table 1 show little consistency but there is a 
rapid (and apparently the maximum) liberation of phosphate 
phosphorus in the vicinity of 24 hours after death of the 
plankton; still later a rapid drop in rate of phosphate liberation 
occurs and it appears frequently that the rate of liberation is 
exceeded by the rate of consumption of phosphate (both from 
sea water and the decomposing plankton) by the growth of 
organisms associated with the decomposition. A similar 
liberation of phosphate has been observed by Cooper (1935); 
from his results we judge that about one third to one fourth of 
the amount of phosphate added as zooplankton to sea water 
was set free during the first twelve hours, while an amount 
equivalent to that added as zooplankton was liberated in 
about 6 days. 


ic) Free Fall Velocity of Decomposing Plankton 
The measurements (table 2) were made in sea water with a 
temperature range of 22° to 25°, a salinity range of 30.97 
0 bo to 31.69 0 bo, and a density (o-,) range of 20.66 to 21.70. 
The actual density values for each measurement were calcu- 
lated from temperature and salinity of the water. Each 
value in table 2 is the mean of ten to hfteen individual 
measurements. 

In the treatment of this data we have assumed that the 
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rate of sinking of the particles of organic matter followed 
Stokes formula for the rate of settling (r) of small particles 
of radius, r, and density, po. under the influence of gravity, g, 
through a liquid (or gaseou.s) dispersing medium of density, p. 
and viscosity, p, thusd 


The formula stipulates that the particle should be spherical 
and since this condition is obviously not fulfilled in the case of 
organic particles we have used an “equivalent radius" such 
as has been introduced by Oden (Gripenberg, 1934). Since 
the size of the organic particle becomes smaller as decomposi- 
tion proceeds the “equivalent radius" will become smaller 
with the increased state of the decomposition. Hence, at the 
outset an effort was made to determine r as a function of time 
by using the following procedui'e. 

In the Stokes equation (2) the two unknown quantities 
were the density of the sinking particles, po, and their radii, r 
(the viscosity, p, and density, p. of the dispersing medium 
are calculated from its temperature and salinity).- To de- 
termine Po the assumption was made that the density was 
the same for all particles studied and remained constant 
throughout the duration of the experiments (this is not strictly 
correct but appears necessary if the data are to be reduced). 
Then, by taking various pairs of free fall measurements ob- 
tained for the same age of the decomposing plankton, but from 
different experiments where the densities of the dispersing 
media were different, a number of pairs of simultaneous equa- 
tions W'ere obtained and solved for po. (This method of attack 
also makes use of the assumption that equal “equivalent radii " 
characterize equal ages of the various samples of decomposing 
plankton.) Finally, from the various individual values of p,, 
a determination of the arithmetic mean gave, what was as- 

^ For the material studied, it was observed that for any particle sinking 
through the water a practically constant velocity appeared to persist from the 
beginning. 

- \ iscdsity of sea water was calculated for data given by Kruiniiiel (1907 , 
and density from Knudsen (1901). 


« 
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sumed to be, the most likely value for the density of the par- 
ticles. Thus, we obtained from the data under consideration; 

= 1.023.51 

as the most likely value of p,, to be used for calculation of the 
time variation of the equivalent radius, r. The mean density 
of the media in which the plankton decomposed was found to 
be 1.02109: thus, giving a density difference, between organic 
matter and the external media, of 0.00242 (a value which 
seems reasonable). 

After insertion of the proper values in .Stokes formula (2) 
the change of r with time was calculated (from data in table 2) ; 
the results are plotted in figure 2. The points show a linear 


10 0 ^-* - 



!<;. 1. ^ 1 iini" vtii'iatioii of ■‘equivaieiit r, of dHTtnipo^in^ unimal plank- 

ton. 1 he >tiTtip:ht line trend has been fitted by the method of least squares. 


decrease of /■ with time and the best straight line fit (by the 
method of least squaresj has an equation of the form: 

Id; /■ = /’o - 6t 

where 

/’o = (.908 X 10 - cm. and d = 5.356 X 10”^ cm. sec. 

1 he validity of the linear decline of /• with time may be 
xerified on the assumption that the rate of decomposition is 
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probably proportional to the area of the particle.'^, and if 3/ 
be the mass of a particle and r its radius, then; 


or 


and consequenth 

The determination of r may be useful as an index for 
characterization of certain decomposition studies of this type. 
The value of 3 is calculated from results obtained at tempera- 
tures of 22° to 25°. 

IV. Applicatiox of Experimental Results to the Ocean 

Application of the foregoing experimental results to the 
sea is made, not with any intention of illustrating actual condi- 
tions in nature, but of showing how results of controlled 
laboratory experiments may be combined with an observed 
oceanographic set up in nature for the purpose of obtaining 
information on the laws regulating decomposition in the sea. 

In the concluding part of this paper we calculated for an 
oceanic area, a.s represented by “Atlantis" station 1170 
(14° 47'X, 40° oSAV), the change with depth of “eciuivalent 
radii" of particles of various initial sizes as they sink from the 
surface layer into the depths: and the time required for these 
particles to sink. The data are based on an assumed constant 
density of the particles corresponding to the known density of 
the water at a great depth [e.g. 1950 meters): the effect of 
eddj'ing motion of the water is disregarded. 

(a) Distribution of Density at "Atlantis" Station 1170 

The vertical distribution of density 10-1950 meters) at 
“Atlantis" station 1170 (,14° 47' X.. 40° 5S' V .) is illustrated 
by Fig. 3. Between depths of 1950 and 50 meters (taking the 




dM 
dt 

dr 

dt ~ 

r = /'o — 3t 
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^ axis as positive upwards) the density distributit)n may be 
approximated by the hyperbola: 

(4) (T, = 2i .81 + 4 5ssQj _ 92.4(329 X 10 = 

the distance 3 is measured in centimeters upwards from lUoO 
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station 11(0 (14 -ii X, 40° .5S \\ i . The points along the curve were calculated 


from the hvpeibola a, = 27..S1 

4 - <r_>.4tj29 X 1U‘ 

positive upwards from lO.iO nieteis. 


where the z axis is 


meters. The values of a-, determined by this equation for 
\aiious 4 alues of z are indicated along the curve in Fig. 3. 
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ib) Change in "Equivalent Radii" uj Particle Sinking Through 
the Water Culutnn at Station 1170 

We considered the sinking through the water column of 
organic particles originating in the upper 5U meter layer: the 
density of the particles corresponded to that of the water at a 
depth of 1950 meters (2 = 0: <7, = 27. Si, po = 1.027S1J and re- 
mained constant during the sinking proees.s. 

The vertical distribution of density between 3 = 0 il950 
metersj and - = 19.00 X 10“ cms. (50 meters) at station 1170 
is; 


' --.ox -r^ _ 92 4029 X 10'- 

or 

y 

P- P0+ ^ 77 ^ , 

where 

p = a, X 10 -'' + 1 . 00000 , 

Po = 1.02781, 
a = 4.5889 X lOx 
b = - 92.4629 X lOb 

From Stokes’ law we have: 


dz 2g 

' = - jr 

where po is the density of the sinking particle taken to equal 
1.02781, and after substitution we have: 

* = /' ^ 
dt 9p ' \az b } 

also we may write; 

dz _ dz dr 
dt dr dt 


and .since from equation (3) 
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and 



^Substituting in the above equation we finally obtain: 


lu) 

where 


dz 

dr 





) 


k = 


9/i 


Integrating equation 5 gives the change of r with 2 or; 


( 6 ) 


uz + fe In 2 


kr 

3d 




where C is the constant of integration to be evaluated. We 
now let h equal the distance above 2 = 0 at which depth the 
particles of initial radius begin to sink into the water. 
Hence, the conditions imposed on the above equation are 
when 

2 = h, r = /‘o 
or 

C = ah + b\nh - 

3p 

and after substituting for C we obtain as the final relation 
between r and 2 ; 

_ 3d r 2 

( ‘ ) /■’’ = /V -k- -p\a(z — h) + 5 In^ 

The following constants were determined for the water 
column between 2 = 0 and 2 = 19.00 X 10-* cm. (1950 to 50 
meters) at station 1170. = 7.45b .S 0,00„,„,, = 35.11; 

Mliieuu 0.0151 dyne-sec cm.-; from the experimental data 
d = 5.356 X 10"' cm. .sec., and finallv a = 4.5889 X lOy 
6 = - 92.4629 X lOh 

Since the effect of pressure on viscositj' of the water is not 
known we have used a value of n determined from the mean 
temperature and salinity of the water between 50 and 1950 
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meters (any further refinement appears to be superfluous;. 
Furthermore, the value of 3 is assumed to be independent of 
temperature, this is probably not correct but in the light of our 
present knowledge is the best that can be done. We, thus, 
calculated the values: 


/,■ = - - 1.4432 X 10’ 

9/i 

y = - 3.7112 X 10-*’ 

/i 


RADIUS CMS 



Fig. 4. Relation between the "equivalent radii" r and depth r for organic 
particle.-' of four initial radii, ro, when sinking through a water column represented 
by ".Vtlantis ' oceanographic station 1170. 


The relation between r and 2 is calculated for three values 
of initial radii (/o) at 50 meters depth; these initial values are; 
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/‘u = O.OSSo cm. 

/’u = 0.177 cm. 
i\, = 0.354 cm. 

/'o = 0.70S cm. 

and the re.sults are graphically illm^trated by Fig. 4. The 
value, I'a = 0.354, is sufficient for the particle radius to theoret- 
ically become 0 at a distance of 10 meters u = 10' cm.) above 
the level of its identical density. The curves illustrate that, 
if the particle is sufficiently large, it will approach asympto- 
tically the level of equivalent density, whereas if the particle 
is completely broken down before it reaches this level (because 
of its small initial size) it will approach some level higher up in 
the water column in a similar manner. 

(c) Time Required for Particles to Sink Through the Water at 

Station 1170 

This calculation is ba.sed on the data of the previous sec- 
tion and the same assumptions and restrictions apply as 
formerly indicated. Thus, from equation (3) we have: 


where d is taken as 5.356 X lO^' cm. .sec. (4.928 X lO"-" 
cm. hound and from the value of r at any level z (Fig. 4) we 
obtain the time, under specified conditions, for organic par- 
ticles having a density of 1.027S1 and various initial equivalent 
diameters, as formerly, to sink from the fifty meter level into 
the depths. Ihe results, plotted in Fig. 5, show that par- 
ticles of larger equivalent radii sink faster and correspondingly 
remain for a longer time close to the level of similar density. 

id) Phosphate Liberation and Oxygen Consumption of Organic 
Particles Sinking Through a Water Column 
Laboratory studies on decomposing organic material have 
shown that at the end of 24 hours after death there is a much 

‘ A 'ecoiul detcniiiimtion of p recently made on deoompo.sing zooplankton at 
Dcrnuidu (0-2.')() iioniv. gave a value f:! .S.S,S x lILn, clo..e to tliat found for 
\tori(L Hole plankton. 
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greater decline in the rate of phosphate liberation than in the 
rate of oxygen consumption; and, if this be a true comparison 
of the relative activities of the two processes in nature, com- 
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Fig. 5. Time required for organic particte of various initial radii, /'o, 
into the water column repre.-^eiited by '• Atlanta'' oceanographic 'tation 
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bination of these results with those of the time required for 
particles to sink through a water column suggests that rela- 
tively large quantities of phosphate may be liberated in the 
sea within the layer of photosynthesis. However, such a sug- 
gestion is merely tentative. 

Since the consumption of oxygen by organic matter ( as well 
as other reactions of decomposition) is, among other things, a 
function of the size of the body ipage 473), the consumption 
equation obtained for the particular material studied cannot be 
generalized. However, a study of the time required for par- 
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tides of various sizes to sink in a water eolunin of variable 
density shows that unless these particles are of a relati\’ely 
high density and of a relatively large “equivalent radius 
much of the oxygen consumption will be confined to the upper 
part of the water column. From the data presented here we 
may generalize to the extent that since particles (ha^’ing a 
density not greater than that of the bottom water) sinking- 
through water of variable density will approach some level 
asymptotically, and if organic debris in the sea should be 
sufficiently homogeneous (as to density and “ecpiivalent 
radius’' ), a stratum of maximum oxygen consumption may be 
conceived of as occurring in the sea. The position of such a 
stratum will depend on the density of the water as well as that 
of the organic debris, and its thickness on the homogeneity of 
the debris. 

COXCLUSIONS 

Application of the foregoing results to the ocean cannot be 
expected to show definitely what happens in nature. All sorts 
of pos.sibilities exist, since not only is the relative importance of 
the size classes of organic matter in the sea unknown, but also 
the application of the results of controlled laboratory experi- 
ments to natural conditions can hardly be expected to illus- 
trate with any degree of exactness a natural phenomenon. 

It appears likely, however, that our results indicate, in a 
general way, the mechanism underlying certain of the bio- 
logical activities in the ocean, in so far as the.se activities tend 
to alter the distribution of the non-conservative properties of 
the sea. One thing which appears noteworthy is that, since 
more biological activity apparently occurs in the upper levels 
of the ocean, it probably is the result either of a low density 
( similar to that of the upper levels ) of the great mass of organic 
material, or else, in the case of a higher density, the great mass 
of organic matter has very small equivalent radii. However, 
in either case the physical conditions of organic matter in the 
sea need investigation to see if the equivalent radii and the 
density of the great mass of organic debris are sufficiently 
homogeneous so that biological activity may, in certain levels 
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of the water eolumii, offset the eft’eets of dynamic- processes 
and control the distribution of the iion-conservati\ e substance'^ 
in the sea, or if, on the other hand, organic debris is so hetero- 
geneous that the distribution of non-conservative substances 
is controlled largely by the horizontal and vertical circulation. 

A somewhat similar question surruuncl•^ the origin of the 
minimum ox>'gen concentration and the minimum oxygen 
layer in the Atlantic. A recent study (.''eiwell, 1937; has 
revealed that the minimum oxygen concentration in the west- 
ern North Atlantic basin tends to occur at a density value 
(regardless of its depth) of a, — 27. '232 i U.UOS which may 
suggest that this density value is somewhere near that of the 
great mass of organic matter. On the other hand, certain 
dynamic factors attached to such a situation prevent any 
rigid conclusion in favor of the biological argument as con- 
trolling the minimum oxygen concentration. 
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NEW AUTOMATIC CALORIMETER FOR THE CONTINUED 
MEASUREMENT OF HEAT PRODUCTION OVER 
LONG PERIODS OF TIME* 


W. M. BARROWS, JR., AND J. R. MURLIN 

Di jjiii t nit iii ‘if T ‘fid K‘ iiiiiiin “ ( ffiri ri-it;/ “J Rin hi di Riti hf di r , -A Y 

Ab'Th\<: r 

The principle upon which this aitpauitU' operate' is a- tullow'. In adilition 
to the heat generated within the calorimeter by the experimental animal, heat 
is supplied in the form of electrical energy, which is easily measuied. By means 
of a device analogous to the .'elf-bahmcing Wheat.stone bridge, the rate of total 
heat supply is maintained constant by automatic contrcj of the electric heat, 
The animal heat is then 'imply the dilfeience between the total (constant heat 
supply and the electrical heat supply. 

The calorimeter chamber, well insulated thermally, contain.s an electric 
heater and a cooling coil which carries a steady stream of watei’ under coii'taiit 
liydraulie pressure. Entering and leaxang tlie chamber the water pa.'se' over 
electrical resistance thennometer', which foiin the two vaiiable arms of a Wheat- 
.stone bridge, the galvaiiometei of which reflect' a lieani of light onto a photo- 
electric cell. The le^ulting photoelectiic cinient, after amplification, operates a 
lelay of the double-throw type. The latter controls a reversible motor, which 
moves a worm drive rheostat connected in series with the heater, a direct-current 
ammeter and a soui'ce of direct current. The null point of the galvanometer is 
so chosen that the reflected light beam falls half on, half oft’ the sensitive surface 
of the photoelectric cell If now the heat siipply is for any re.tson ('iich as a 
drop in the D.C line voltage, altered, the change will appear as a decrease or 
increase in temperature of the outgoing water. J'he Itridge beconie.s unbalanced, 
the galvanometer is deflected swinging the light beam further off (-ay i the photo- 
electric cell. A decrease or increa-e in photo-electric eurieut result', the relay 
is closed right or left and th.e motor will turn in such a diiectioii as to decrea.'C or 
increase the series re'i'taiice (increase oi decrease the heating current i. Thus 
the change plus or inimis winch started the mechani'in will lie counteracted and 
tile heat supply brought ba'-k to its fnuncr value. 

Temperatuie of the chainbei wall and heat h".' through the wall are auto- 
matically lei-oulcd. Heat of evapoiation is measured by collecting the watei 
from the ventilating current of air (piovioiisly dried' as it leaves rhe chamber. 
The outgoing air also is sampled continuously, and automatically fur measurement 
of oxygen ab.'oilied and carbon dioxide produced. 

With groups of 12 to lb rat' experiments of d to 16 hours duration liave slmwn 
good agreement between lieat as calculated am! as measured. 

The apparatus de-sicribed i.s the result of an attempt to 
produce a respiration calorimeter for .small animals which shall 

* Supported by a giant from the Penro'e Fund of The -tmciicau Philo- 
sophical Society. 
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be as nearly as possible automatic in its operation and thus 
require a minimum of attention duriii'i an experiment ot lon^ 
duration. This condition is satisfactorily tnlfilhal by the 
small-animal calorimetei' now in use in this laboratory. 

The principle upon which this apparatus operates is as 
follows : 

In addition to the heat generated within the calorimeter 
by the experimental animal, heat is supplied in the form of 
electrical energy, which is easily measured. By means of a 
device analogous to the self-balancing Wheatstone bridge, the 
rate of total heat supply is maintained constant by automatic- 
control of the electric heat. The animal heat^ is then simply 
the difference, total (constant) heat supply minus electrical 
heat supply. 

'Aj'e'’ Our 



i'lf; 1 Schematic diagiam of automatic calorimeter 

The mechanism whereby this control of the total heat is 
exercised is illustrated schematically in Fig. 1. In the upper 
l ight -hand corner is represented a conventional, double-walled 
calorimeter chamber, well insulated thermally, containing an 
electric heater and a cooling coil which carries a steady stream 


' .Safe that part rciirc'ciitcd t)y ovaporatioii of water from t!i(' aiiimar.-' lioily. 
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of water under coiiistant hydraulic prer^sure. Upon entering 
and again upon leaxung, the water pasj^es over electrical re- 
sistance thermonieters. These thei'iinuneters form the two 
variable “arms'' of a Wheatstone bridge, the galvanometer of 
which reflects the beam of light from a fixed lamp onto a 
photoelectric cell. The resulting photoelectric current, after 
amplification by a direct current amplifier, operates a relay. 
This relay is of the double-throw type, being closed on low 
current, open on intermediate current and clo.sed on the other 
side on high current. The relay controls a re\'ersible motor, 
starting, stopping or reversing it. depending upon the magni- 
tude of the photoelectric current. The motor drives a worm- 
drive rheostat, which is connected in series with the heater, a 
direct -current recording ammeter, and a source of direct cur- 
rent. 

To illustrate the operation of the apparatus, suppose the 
empty calorimeter to be closed, the heating current to be ad- 
justed to a value where it produces within the calorimeter an 
amount of heat certainly greater than that expected from the 
experimental animal, and the cooling water to be started 
flowing. After allowing sufficient time to reach thermal 
equilibrium, the bridge current is turned on and the “ratio 
arms" of the bridge (by means of a variable resistor not shown 
in Fig. 1) adjusted for zero galvanometer deflection. This null 
point is so chosen that when no galvanometer current flows, 
the reflected light beam will fall half on, half oft' the sensitive 
surface of the photoelectric cell. Now by adjusting the fixetl 
grid potential (^“bias"), the plate current is regulated so that 
it holds the relay in its intermediate, or open position, and the 
110 volt supply to the motor is turned on. Providing true 
equilibrium has been reached, that is, that all thermal and 
electrical conditions remain unchanged, the apparatus will 
remain in this state indefinitely, the motor stationary and the 
electric heat supply constant. 

Xow suppose that for any reason whatever (let us say a 
drop in the D.C. line voltage) the heat supply is diminished. 
The change will ajrpear immediately as a tlecrease in ttunpei’a- 
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ture of the outgoing water thermometer. The bridge will 
become unbalanced, the galvanometer will be deflected, swing- 
ing the light beam farther off isay) the photoelectric cell, the 
decrease in photoelectric current will decrease the grid poten- 
tial (making it more negative) thus decreasing the plate cur- 
rent, the relay will close in its low current position and the 
motor will turn in such a direction as to decrease the series 
resistance (increase the heating current i. Thus the change 
which started the mechanism will be counteracted and the 
heat supply brought back to its former value. 

Due to the inherent time lag between the change in heat 
supph’ and the appearance of its effect at the outgoing water 
thermometer, and to the time required by the motor to move 
the rheostat slider sufficiently (^through a reduction gear not 
shown in Fig. 1), the control device will ’overshoot its mark" 
and overcorrect the change, provided the change was large 
compared to the semsitivity of the apparatus and was com- 
parati^■ely sudden. Then the whole process is repeated in the 
reverse direction and so on and the heat supply oscillates 
about its equilibrium value until the oscillations have become 
smoothed out to a level within the limits of sensitivity. With 
the values shown in Fig. (5 for the electrical constants, the 
limits are about ± 0.3 kg-calories per hour in total heat 
supply, or about d= 1 per cent of that usually supplied. In 
this respect, the device may be compared with an analytical 
balance, which swings to and fro about its null position, rather 
than remaining “.stuck in a position of static, and perhaps 
unstable, ectuilibrium. The electric heat supply, which is now 
total heat supply, may be read from the ammeter record. 

^^ithout disturbing the electrical adjustments, the calori- 
meter is now opened and the experimental animal introduced. 
The added source of heat will immediately throw the control 
device into operation and reduce the electric heat supply pro- 
portionately. After thermal equilibrium, disturbed by open- 
ing the calorimeter, has been reattained, the electric heat sup- 
ply will level off at such a value as to reestablish the prede- 
termined constant total, or will follow changes in the animal’s 




with door open and animal cage in 
1 is the air intake from out -doom, 
■ontaina the eon'-taiit-temperature bath for pre- 
The table, right background, bears the air-'arapimg 
equipment and the shelf, upper right, the electrical accessoia appaiivtus. 


2. General \’iew of calorimeter 
The veitical pipe in the foreground 

len box, lower right, co, — . 
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Vi(i, ('low'-up (if caloriiiKilcr, sliowinn dcUils of coiisl.i-uctioii. 'Hk' wnlor If icniioiiu'tciy, 7', 7’, arc limiM-d in 
hrass tubes ciileriiin the eaforimeter at. its low(‘r riKhl. fniid, corner. Ji ineidatcs the box eoiitaiuniK the eonstant- 
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heat so as to maintain this constant total. The rate of heat 
production by the animal is then measured by subtracting that 
now being recorded from the known total, correcting for losses 
of heat by evaporation and by other means presently to be 
discussed. 

An alternative method of establishing the total heat supply, 
obviating the expenditure of time in running the preliminary 
■•electric period” described above, is that of calibrating the 
ratio arms of the bridge directly in terms of water temperature 
difference and measuring, during the animal experiment, the 
rate of flow of water. In this way the total heat removed 
(equal to the total supply) is measured directly and the electric 
heat subtracted from it to gi\e animal heat. This method is 
the one now used with this calorimeter. 

The complete control mechanism is shown in detail, photo- 
graphically and diagrammatically, in figures 4, 5, (5, 7 and S, 
The sensitivity controls (battery rheostat and gah'anometer 
series resistance ) are necessary to prevent the light beam from 
entirely traversing the photoelectric cell and going off’ the 
wrong side, which would of coui’se result in the electric heat 
being changed in the wrong direction. The shunt on the 
primary relay adapts the actuating coil of the relay to the 
plate current of the amplifier tube, which would otherwise be 
much too great for it. (With the values shown the relay 
closes on the low side at 2 milliamperes plate current and on 
the high side at 4 ma., being fully open at 3 ma. plate current, 
or about 0.25 ma. through the relay itself.) The secondary 
relay, consisting actually of two double-pole Ward-Leonard 
relays connected as a reversing switch with an open or neutral 
position, is necessary since the points of the primary relay will 
not handle the current necessary to operate the motor. An 
open or neutral position is required in order that the heat- 
control rheostat may be stopped at any of various positions it 
may assume in maintaining thermal equilibrium, or in other 
words, since the balance of the bridge depends not upon the 
electric heat alone, but upon the total heat remaining constant. 








Fig. o. Interior of control box. L, lamp: P, photoelectric cell: .1, amplifier 
tube; tf, galvanoinetei ; B, B. radio "B" battene^; R. primary relay. The ^mall 
box, hou>iug the lamp and photoelectric cell, has it' own cover which .when 
clo.sed, allows light to enter only through the window before the'’photoelectric 
cell. Xormally the entire control box i-? also clo.sed by means of it' cover. Power 
for the lamp, tube filament and Wheat.stone bridge is derived from ai? external 
storage battery; the transformers on the floor of the box no longer are used. 
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The rec(irding ammeter i Fig. 4i i.< a Cambridge and Paul 
reeording galvanometer with appropriate .^hunt and serie-^ re- 
sistance.s so that it> full seale deflection corresponds t(t 1 am- 
pere heating current. It is to be noted that when the current 
is measured in this manner, the ]-e>istance of the heater must 
be known and must be constant, that is, it must have negligible 
temperature coetficient of resistance, because the \'oltage drop 
across the heater itself is not measured: therefore, the heat 
developed is calculated from the product of the resii-tance and 
the square of the current. F’or this reason, the heat cannot 
be read directly from the ammeter record, but each ordinate 
must be squared and multiplied by the heater resistance and 
by an appropriate constant proportionality factor 'see p. 507 1 . 

As may be seen in Fig. 4. the control box. containing the 
essential elements of the automatic heat regulation system, is 
a unit separate from the other elements of the apparatus, being 
connected therewith by electric cables and plugs. Therefore 
the control box may be used with different calorimeters inter- 
changeably, which depend for heat measurement upon a pair 
of differential resistance thermometers, regardless of size or 
capacity, and with any system of secondary relays and heat- 
ing control capable of being operated by the double-throw 
primary relay. In fact, the primary relay itself, which is 
mounted and connected on the outside of the control box 
i Fig. 4 and R, Fig. 5), could be dispensed with in favor of a 
current-control device operated directly hy the amplifier plate 
current. Xumerous such devices suggest themselves but their 
cost would probably be greater than that of the simple relay- 
motor system now in use. 

The Calokijieter Proper 

The calorimeter itself is illustrated in Figs. 2 and -I. It 
consists of an outer chamber of no. IG gauge, galvanized iron, 
measuring 120 X 94 X SO cm., including the door, which com- 
prises 10 cm of the length and is supported on hinges along the 
left side of the open end of the chamber (invisible in the 
photograph), and an inner chamber of 24 ounce cold-rolled 
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sheet copper, measuring 100 X 7-') X 60 cm., which slides into 
the outer box and is spaced 10 cm. from it all around by metins 
of guide rails riveted onto the walls of the outer box dS', 
Fig. 39 

The open end of the inner chamber is pro\’ided with a 
flange in the form of a rectangular frame of 2.5X2..5X.3 cm. 
brass angle, welded together at the corners to pro\'ide a 
Miiooth face and riveted, then soldered, to the copper walls of 
the chamber. A cover is provided in the form of a rectangular 
frame of the same size as the face of the flanges to which is 
cemented a pane of 6 mm thick plate glass. A gasket of sheet 
rubber is cemented to the metal face of the cover plate and 
7.S mm. holes are drilled through the cover-plate frame, gasket 
and flange, at intervals of about 20 cm. so that the cover-plate, 
with the face of the gasket greased with petroleum jelly, may 
be bolted in place by means of 6 mm. eye-bolts the nuts of 
which are soldered in place on the back of the flange, thereby 
hermetically closing the inner chamber. All seams in the 
copper chamber are securely soldered, inside and out. and 
pipe fittings, traversing the walls for the purpose of conducting 
the cooling water and ventilating air, are provided with 
flanges, soldered to the metal wall. The binding posts for 
connecting the electric heater consist of two no. 8-32 machine 
screws passing through the centers of two 9 mm. holes in the 
copper wall, held in this position by two strips of 3.1 mm. 
thick bakelite through which they pass, inside and outside the 
wall, the strips being bolted to the wall through another pair 
of holes just large enough to accommodate the securing screws. 
In assembly, the strips, screws and an appropriate area of the 
wall were covered thoroughly with Koenig cement (one part 
rosin, two parts Ireeswax, by weight) and the strips bolted 
tightly together while hot. After cooling, the assembly was 
painted thoroughly on all exposed parts with more of the hot 
wax, to insure airtightness. 

The space between chambers is filled with loosely packed 
"Dry Zero ' (/. Fig. 3), a vegetable fibre insulating material 
resembling "Kapok" and the outer chamber is completely 
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covered, on the outside, by a 1 '2-inch thickness of "insulite" 
board, an insulating;, vegetable-fiber wall board. 

On the floor of the inner chamber are placed two wooden 
rails (.■) X 10 cm. pine, impregnated with paraffin), standing 
on edge ( 10 cm. dimension vertical) and extending longitud- 
inally from front to back of the chamber. These are so 
spaced as to be vertically above the metal beams between 
walls and hence to be supported thereby. On the upper 
surfaces of these rails are fastened lengths of brass channel, 
2. .5 cm. X 0.9 cm. deep, which serve as tracks, upon which 
the animal cage may be rolled in and out of the calorimeter on 
wheels fastened to the cage, blots and hole.s are cut through 
the wooden rails to accommodate the cooling tubes and heater 
wires (see Fig. 3 and pp. 498-499). 

The cage itself, shown in po.sition in the calorimeter in 
Fig. 2, is made of 1.25 cm. mesh no. 10 gauge galvanized wire 
screen, reinforced at the top edges with 9 mm. iron wire, at the 
vertical edges with no. 10 gauge sheet metal angles and along 
the bottom edges with 2.5 X 2.5 X 0.3 cm. angle irons. Two 
pairs of solid metal wheels are borne on cro.ss pieces fastened 
to the angle irons. The cage measures 85 X 45 X 50 cm. deep 
and will accommodate a dog weighing up to about IS kg. or 
any smaller animal. It is provided with a false floor, sup- 
ported by hinges at one end and by springs at the other, so that 
movements of the animal may be recorded by means of a 
pneumograph, on a kymograph drum outside the calorimeter. 

For experiments on much smaller animals, such as rats, the 
cage is replaced by a rack, rolling on wheels which fit the tracks 
in the calorimeter. Individual cages containing the small 
animals are placed in the rack, which is then rolled into the 
calorimeter. By means of this device, the calorimeter has 
been used to measure the simultaneous heat production of 
groups of It) rats and could easily accommodate many m{)re 
(up to a total of 32). 

The entire calorimeter is supported, wdth its lower surface 
about 35 cm. from the floor, upon a wooden stand (Fig. 2 ). 
A wooden trestle is provided, which bears brass-channel tracks 
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similar to those in the calorimeter. V> hen this is placed 
against the open end of the calorimeter, the tracks join those 
of the calorimeter and form a continuation thereof. It is by 
means of this device that the cage is rolled into or out of the 
calorimeter, the trestle and cage forming a portable unit in 
the latter case. 

C’ooLixG System 

The operation of the calorimeter depends upon the removal 
of heat at a steady rate bj’ a stream of water. This is accom- 
plished as follows: Distilled water is pumped from a storage 
tank in an adjacent room to a smaller tank near the ceiling, 
from which it may overflow and be conducted back to the 
main tank. Thus the small tank is kept filled to a constant 
level, or constant hydraulic head. An outlet pipe from this 
tank conducts the water through the wall into the calorimeter 
room. It then traverses a coil of tubing immersed in a con- 
stant-temperature bath (maintained by means of a toluene- 
mercury thermoregulator) and immediatelj' enters the calorim- 
eter. At the inlet to the calorimeter, the water flows 
longitudinally through a section of 2.5 cm. brass tubing, some 
20 cm. long, which contains, coaxially, the sensitive element of 
a Leeds and Xorthrup electrical resistance thermometer (T, 
Fig. 3) of approximateh' 100 ohms resistance. ITpon issuing 
from this tube, the water enters directly the cooling coil inside 
the inner chamber of the calorimeter. This coil, of 8 mm. 
copper tubing, Is rectangular in cross-section and coaxial with 
the long dimension of the chamber (Fig. 3). The turns of 
the coil are spaced 10 cm. apart and are supported within the 
chamber bj' means of four wooden bars of 45° right-triangular 
cros.s-section, to which the tubing is fastened and which oc- 
cupy the dihedral angles formed at the horizontal edges of the 
oblong chamber. In this way the coil is spaced 2.5 cm. (to 
center of tubing) from the copper walls, except of course at 
the corners, which are neces.sarily rounded. A few turns are 
added, in the form of a spiral, at the back (closed end) of the 
chamber. Additional rigidity is incidentally gi\'en the coil by 
soldering to it, at intervals, 10 cm. wide strips of thin (28 
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gauge) sheet metal, of a length equal to that of the coil, in a 
direction parallel to the axis and across the back (Fig. 3). 
The entire coil and the inside faces of the metal strips are 
painted black, in order to facilitate absorption of radiation. 
Care was taken in the assembly of the calorimeter not to dull 
the naturally polished appearance of the copper wall, in order 
that it might reflect back as much as possible of the radiation 
incident upon it. 

After traversing the entire coil, which includes some 17.d 
meters of tubing, the water is led back to a point near the inlet 
tube, where it leaves the calorimeter, passing over a resistance 
thermometer exactly .similar to the first one. From this point 
it is conducted back through the wall of the room and is dis- 
charged, through a flow meter, into the main storage tank. 
Provision is made for cooling the water slightly before it re- 
traces its path through the sy.stem. 

The functions of the cooling coil and re.sistance thermom- 
eters have been discussed above. The remainder of the 
hydraulic system is the same apparatus as used with the 
human calorimeter in this laboratory, and has been described 
in detail elsewhere (^IMurlin and Burton, 1935). 

The Electric He.\ter 

The electric heater consists of a coil of 24-gauge “chro- 
mel-A” wire (a nickel-chromium alloy manufactured by the 
Ho.skins iSIfg. C'o., Detroit, and similar in properties to 
■'nichrome'’ alloy) which shows negligible variation of re- 
sistance with temperature in the temperature range used. 
This coil is exactly symmetrical to and coaxial with the cooling 
coil, being spaced and supported by means of 2 cm. wooden 
dowels, impregnated with parafhn wax and fastened by brack- 
ets to the wooden supports of the cooling coil (Fig. 3). The 
electrical connection of this heater with the other apparatus 
has been described above. 

The Vextilatixg System 

The calorimeter may be ventilated by either of the con- 
ventional methods commonly used in respiration calorimetry, 
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open-circuit or closed-cii'cuit. Since. lu)U'e\'er, U)iio' periods 
with a minimum of attention hy the operator are desirable, the 
following, modified open-circuit method has been adopted: 
Air is drawn from outdoors, through a drying train consisting 
of a sulfuric acid absorbing bottle (lower I'ight. Fig. 2 1 (and 
a bottle of “dehydrite” to remove moisture), through a coil 
of tubing immersed in the constant temperature bath described 
above, and into the calorimeter through a port in the top, 
near the front of the chamber. Here the oxygen is partially 
consumed by the experimental animal and carbon dioxide and 
water vapor added. Air is withdrawn from a port in the back 
near the bottom (Fig. 7), pas.se.s through the air pump, and is 
forced through another water-absorbing bottle. This bottle 
is weighed periodically, its gain in weight representing the 
amount of water vapor evolved within the calorimeter. From 
here the air passes through a gas-flow meter, which measures 
the total volume of flow, and after traversing several deci- 
meters of rubber tubing is exhausted into the room. 

Inserted in the rubber exhaust tube, near the flow-meter, 
is the horizontal cross arm of a glass T-tube (Fig. 9). The 
N'crtical arm of this T-tube is connected with a mercury-filled 
gas-sampling tube, which is supported in a vertical position 
on a framework provided for the purpose. The reservoir 
tube of the sampling device is affixed to a wooden slide, which 
is free to move vertically in a set of guides. The slide is 
suspended from a cord which passes over 2 pulleys and thence 
to a small drum on the axis of a kymograph, about which it 
i^ wound for several turns and then secured. When the clock- 
work of the kymograph is started, the drum turns in such a 
direction as to unwind the cord and lower the slide bearing the 
reservoir tube. Mercury flows into the reser^■oir from the 
sampling tube and draws in air from the ventilating system to 
replace it. By adjusting the size of the drum and the rate of 
the kymogi’aph, the sampling device may be made to draw one 
full sample (about 100 cc. i during any predetermined period of 
time. Two of these sampling devices, opei'ated by a single 
clockwork, are used in practice, in order to furnish duplicate 
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samples for comparison. The entire assembly is illustrated in 
Fig. 9. ►'Since the rate of sampling is uniform, the contents of 
the tubes will be samples of the average composition ol the air 
exhausted from the calorimeter during the period. The 
samples are then analyzed by the Haldane method and the 
results of the analysis multiplied by the total volume of flow 
as determined from the flow-meter. Comparison of this 
product with the composition of an equal volume of outdoor 
air gives the quantities of ox\’gen consumed and carbon dioxide 
evolved by the animal during the period. Knowing these, 
we may then calculate the "respiratory quotient,” which 
gives some insight into the nature of the substances oxidized, 
and the amount of heat which should be released in this 
oxidation. This heat, calculated on a chemical basis from 
the products of respiration and called "indirect heat,” is then 
checked against that measured physically by the calorimeter, 
called "direct heat.’’ 

Evaporatiox 

►Since the vaporization of water inside the calorimeter in- 
volves the absorption of heat (heat of vapoi’ization.) and the 
water is withdrawn from the calorimeter in the form of vapor, 
the ventilating system constitutes an avenue of escape of 
heat which is not measured by the water thermometers. 
C’onsequently, the amount of water caught in the absorber in 
the exhaust .side of the system, and the heat of vaporization 
represented thereby, must be measured and the heat added to 
that removed by the cooling water as a contribution to the 
total heat evolved. However, since evaporation in the calorim- 
eter takes place at a substantially constant rate, the assump- 
tion of a constant rate of removal of heat will not be badly in 
error and this avenue of escape will not seriously affect the 
operation of the control device. 

►Similarly, the heat removed by absorption into the air 
itself must be taken into account. This is done by placing 
thermometers ( ordinary' mercury thermometers reading to 
0.1" C‘. are sufficiently precise) in the ventilating system at the 
entrance and exit, respectively, of the calorimeter. The 
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temperature difference shown, multiplied by the volume of 
flow, by the density of the air and by its specific heat, is a 
measure of the amount of heat removed via this route. This 
amount is, in practice, almost negligibly small and is quite 
constant, for reasons about to be de.scribed. 

Heat Loss to the Room 

Finally, there is one more avenue of escape of heat, which 
is considerable and must be taken into account. It is prac- 
tically impossible so to construct a calorimeter that no heat 
escapes through its insulation into the room, without an elabo- 
rate system of measurement and manual control of wall tem- 
peratures, e.g. the Russell Sage calorimeter (Riche and Soder- 
strom, 1915). Hence, it is the practice in this laboratory 
(cf. Murlin and Burton, he. cit.) to impede this heat flow as 
much as possible by means of insulation, then to measure it 
and take it into account in the calculations. The measure- 
ment is accomplished in exactly the same manner as in the 
human calorimeter of iSIurlin and Burton, namely by meas- 
uring the temperature difference between inner and outer 
chamber walls (temperature gradient across the insulation) 
and assuming linear gradient proportional to heat flow (con- 
stant insulation resistance). 

For this purpose the walls of the calorimeter are furnished 
with electrical resistance thermometers. Each of these con- 
sists of a single length of cotton-covered nickel wire (no. 40 
gauge Driver Harris grade A nickel), laid to and fro in the 
form of a grid, held snugly against the metal wall and painted 
lightly but thoroughly with hot Koenig cement. These wires 
are thus fastened against five faces (all except the open end) 
of each chamber, before assembly, that of the inner chamber on 
its exterior faces and that of the outer chamber on its interior 
faces. They are connected as the variable arms of a Wheat- 
stone bridge circuit, housed in the box directly under the 
recording ammeter (Fig. 4). The recorder itself is the galvan- 
ometer. It is so constructed that it records each of two differ- 
ent quantities on alternate minutes. These are, in the present 
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application, wall temperature differences (gradient) and am- 
peres heating current, each recoi'ded every two minute.s. It is 
unnecessary to calibrate the wall thermometers directly in 
terms of temperature; the galvanometer readings may be cor- 
related directly to heat loss through the wall, by calibration 
experiments in which a known amount of heat is introduced to 
the calorimeter and heat losses by all a\'enues except that 
through the wall are directly measured. 

Xow suppose the calorimeter to be placed in an environ- 
ment of constant temperature. If the heat evolved within it 
remains constant, and the rate of removal by cooling water, 
ventilating air and evaporation is comstant, then the loss 
through the wall, hence the temperature gradient, hence the 
interior temperature, must necessarily be constant. There- 
fore, the partition of heat between the various avenues of 
escape remains uniform, and the operation of the control de- 
\'ice, which depends upon one element of this partition, will 
be steady and reliable. 

Room Temper-^ture Cox'trol 

For the reason just stated, the calorimeter is installed in a 
constant temperature room. The temperature control is 
effected as follows: Around the walls of the room, about 30 cm. 
from the ceiling and 10 cm. from the wall, passes a single turn 
3.1 cm. pipe, which conducts a stream of cold brine, pumped 
to the room by the refrigerating plant in the building.^ 
(Actually the brine is diverted from the cooling coil of the 
human calorimeter room: cf. Murlin and Burton, loc. cit.). 
Each of the long walls of the room (it measures 4.1 X 2.5 m.) 
is provided with a false wall of 1.25 cm. thick insulite board, 
10 cm. away from the permanent (brick) wall extending verti- 
cally from a point 15 cm. above the floor to a point 15 cm. 
below the ceiling, with a flare at the top to clear the brine pipe 
and its drain gutters, (not shown) all supported on studs 
bolted to the brick wall. Ten cm. farther (20 cm. altogether) 
from the brick wall and in a plane parallel to it is a strip of 

^ I\u t (if tliii- pipe, fI■o^t -covered, is visible iii Fig. 2. 
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(j mm. thick ■'alco'’ ('mineral fibre) board, extending upward 
a distance of 36 cm. from the floor itself, hence overlapping the 
insulite panel lo cm. in a vertical direction and 10 cm. away 
from it. In the space between the insulite and alco boards, in 
the region of overlap, seven strands (actually a single strip 
doubled back and forth 7 times) of Ho.«:kins “chromel C " 
electric heating ribbon, 6 mm. wide and 0.25 mm. thick (no. 30 
B it S gauge) are strung parallel to each other, with their 
edges in horizontal planes, their widths vertical and lengths 
parallel to the walls. These strands are kept 1.25 cm. apart 
by insulating spacers at 1.2 m. intervals throughout their 
length and are held taut by helical springs, of the screen-door 
type, to which they are connected by cords passing over pul- 
leys and which compensate for expansion and contraction of 
the ribbons. The ribbons are connected, in series electrically, 
to a 110- volt A.C. main. The combined resistance of those 
on the two sides of the room is approximately 22 ohms, so 
that some 5 amperes flow continuously in the ribbons, produc- 
ing about 550 watts in the form of heat. 

The room air near the ceiling, cooled by contact with the 
brine pipe, falls behind the insulite curtain and is forced up- 
ward over the hot ribbons as it issues into the room, whence it 
rises and repeats the circuit. The two air currents from oppo- 
site sides of the room cause sufficient turbulence, and the con- 
vection currents produced by the alternate cooling and heating 
cause sufficient circulation, that fanning or other stirring of 
the air is rendered unnecessary. 

A thermo-regulator of the ether-and-ether-vapor-over-nier- 
cury type, depending for its action on the change with tem- 
perature of vapor pressure, which supports a column of mer- 
cury in a Torricelli vacuum, rather than directly on change of 
volume with pressure, is placed as nearly as possible in the 
geometric center of the room and is connected through ap- 
propriate relays to the heaters, in such a way that when the 
thermo-regulator circuit is closed by falling temperature, the 
power relay closes and shunts out part of the heater resistance. 
When this occurs, the heating current, varying inversely with 
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resistance, increases, thereby increasing the heat supply and 
raising the room temperature. When the temperature be- 
comes too high, the converse series of events occurs, reducing 
the heat supply. This type of thermo-regulator is of quite 
high sensitivity, depending chiefly on the thermal capacity of 
the glass bulb containing the ether-vapor. C'hanges of tem- 
perature of the order of a few thousandths of a degree C. at 
the thermostat bulb are sufficient to operate it. In the present 
application, the temperature at the calorimeter is maintained 
constant within less than ± 0.1° C,, this in spite of the inter- 
mittent presence in the room of one or more persons and the 
occasional momentary opening of the doors of the room. 
Xote that some heat is being supplied at all times, tending to 
counteract the cooling by the refrigerant, hence convection is 
taking place at all times, regardless of the action of the 
thermostat. 


,S.\MPLE Data-sheet 
Illustrating Method of Calculating Results 
Subject; 16 rats (fed diet high in .sucrose) of average weight 

206 g. 

Date: .\pril 9, 1937. 

Period I Began 1:02 p.m. Ended 4;02 p.m. 

Duration of Period; 3 hours 

>'etting of ratio arm (Kohlrau.sh bridge) = 5.040 
( 'alibiatinn equation of bridge: 

AT = 10.40 (P - 5) + 0..539° C. 

where AT = water temperature difference, 

P = setting of slide wire in arbitrary units, 
whence: Water temperature difference = 0.955° 

Rate of flow of water (measured by water meter) = 28.60 
liters per hour 

Heat removed by water = 27.31 Cat. per hour 
-Air temperature difference (measured by mercury thermom- 
eter j = 0.68° (’. 
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Rate of flow of air (by air flow meter) = 512.4 liters per hour 

('orreetion factor to reduce to .Mandard conditions from 25.2^ 
C. and 743 mm. = 0.803 

Heat removed by air = F X k X p X C p 

where F = rate of flow, 

k = factor to reduce to standard conditions. 
p = density of air at standard conditions, 

C p = speciflc heat at standard conditions. 

Heat removed by air = 512.4 X .803 X 1.0203 X 0.237 

= O.US cul. }n\ 

(_The degree of accuracy used here in F and k is unnecessary, 
but will be used latei-.j 

Average reading of wall temperature record = 17.3 scale 
divisions. 

Heat loss through wall (read from calibration curve) 

= 0.83 cal. hr. 

Water evaporated in calorimeter (collected in absorber and 
weighed) = 29.405 grams in 3 hours or 9.802 grams 
per hour. 

Latent heat removed by evaporation 

= 9.802 X 0.583 = o.71 cal. per hr. 

Total Heat Removed (sum of items itali- 
cized above) = 38.93 cal. per hr. 

(Item referred to on p. 495.) Average 
electric heat supply (obtained by 
squaring each ordinate of ammeter 
record, multiplying by heater re- 
.sistance and by factor of 0.8000 to 
reduce watts to Calories per hour) = 20.23 cal. per hr. 

Animal heat (direct) (Total heat minus 

electric supply) = tS.70 cal. per hr. 

Calculation of Indirect Heat : 

Oxygen loss from air (by Haldane anal- 
ysis) = 0.842 per cent. 

Oxygen consumed by animals = 512.4 
X 0.803 (from air flow) X 0.00842 
= 3.723 liters per hour 
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('arbon dioxide inei'ease in tiir = 0.021 
per cent. 

C'arljon dioxide produced = 012.4 X O.Stid 
X 0.00021 = 4.073 liters per houi- 
( ' 0-2 produced 


Re.spiratory Quotient = 


Oj consumed 


= 1.09. 

Excess of C’Oo production over Oj con- 
sumption = 4.073 — 3.723 = 0.350 
liters per hour 

IiuJlrcct Heat (By Zuntz A; Schumburg 
table, as corrected by Lusk. 1924) 
= 3.723 X 5.047 -h 0.350 X 1.00 ' 
= 1S.79 + 0.38 

Difference: Indirect Heat minu,s direct 
heat = 0.47 cal per hr. = 2.5H,Q 
lof direct heat). 


19.17 cal. per hr. 


Experimextal Results ox Rats 

As evidence that the calorimeter is capable of measuring 
direct heat with a satisfactory degree of accuracy, the results 
ot a tew experiments on groups of rats are given briefly below. 
The rats were being pair-fed on glucose and sucrose diets con- 
taining every other constituent in like amount except the 6S 
per cent of sugar. The problem which was under investiga- 
tion has not yet been completed: it will be reported elsewhere 
in due time. 

Series I (T930) 

.\t the time the experiments were run the two groups of 12 
rats each in Series I weighed on the average 179.3 and 189.0 
grams respectively. In all, twenty-four 3 hr. experiments were 
done, 12 on each group. Table 1 compares the direct and 

* It a coinculeiice that the lieat value ol a liter uf COj above the amiiunt 
reiiuiied to give a non pi’oteiii R t^. ot 1.0, :?houl(l have the ^aiue nunierical t'alue 
. 1 ' the total R.(j, given ~i\ Imo- above. For the origin of this heat value, 1.00 
kg eal per liter, ^ee (i LiiskX Seienee of Xutntioii, Philuclelphia, 102s, p. :f07. 
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< ’oMl’AIilbDX OK IXDIHKl 'l AN') 1 )lliE( 1 HiJI ULl HeaT FrODI i 1 lOX (It 
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Imlirec-t 

Mean (’al. 12 3!) i O.ls 
St. Dev. 1.2s:i=0.l:! 
Coel'. \’:ir. 10.3' , 


Diiei-t 

12.77 =^(1.21 .\v Dll. bet. D et Ind. 3 07'( 

1..7.J ziz O 1.7 
12 . 2 ' , 


indirect heat in these 24 experiments. The mean indirect 
heat i.s 12.39 kg. calories per hour with a probable error of 
=h 0.18 cal. The mean direct heat is 12.77 kg. cal. per hour 
with a probable error of ± 0.21 cal. The mean difference is 
0.3S cal. or 3.07 per cent of the indirect. The standard devia- 
tions and coefficients of variation amongst the 24 experiments 
are self-explanatory. The closed-circuit system of ventilation 
was used. 

Table 2 compares the heat productions taken singly as the 
mean between the indirect and direct methods for each experi- 
ment, and taken together as the mean for twelve experiments 
on each group. The average rat of the sucrose group showed 
a slightly higher metabolism per hour than the average rat of 
the glucose group. This difference is not quite proportional 
to the difference in weight but is quite exactly proportional to 
the difference in surface area as expressed by Diack's ('1930) 
formula. 

T.tBI.E 2 


Aver.\ge Hocrly He.vi Pkoductiox per Exit Weight axd .Surface 
OF 2 t; ROUPS OF 12 Rats Each 


Mean wt. 

Mean ^urf. 

Mean heat prod, rat lir 
Mean heat prod.; 100 g wt. 
Mean heat prod. sq. m. surf. 
St. deviation 
Coef. vai'iability 


Glucose 
179 3 g. 

0.023S .K|. mm. 
l.Olti eal 
0 .7t)ti 

4.1.3 zt 1.07 
3.04 zt 0.70 
S.4', 


Sucrose 
1S9 6 g. 

0.024.7 sq. mm. 
1.064 cal. 

0.,761 

43.4 ± 1.29 
4.47 h 0.62 
10.3' t 


There was no control of activity of the animals other than 
that imposed by the rather small individual cages in which the 
animals were confined, not only while in the calorimeter but 
throughout the feeding experiment. The rats in this series of 
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experiments were in the post absorptive state for the six or 
seven hours during which thej" were in the calorimeter. The 
apparatus was not yet in its final form when the first series was 
conducted. 

Series II (1937) 

A second paired-feeding experiment was conducted, and 
heat productions were measured with the apparatus in its 
final form as described in this paper. There were 16 rats in 
each group in this series, one fed on a 6S per cent glucose diet, 
the other on 68 per cent sucrose. The calorie intake of the 
two groups was identical, until the calorimeter experiments 
were begun. During the course of the experiments the food 
intakes were deliberately changed in order to induce changes 
in weight. Food and water were placed in the small indi- 
vidual cages, so that the metabolism recorded includes the 
effects of activity incident to feeding and the specific dynamic 
action of the food — in short, it was the total normal energj’ 
metabolism which was desired. On four of the 12 experi- 
mental days the measurements were made in only two 3 hr. 
periods as in the first series: but on the remaining 8 days these 
two short periods were followed by one long 16 hr. period 
lasting from around 5:30 p.ii. to 9:30 a.ii. The calorimeter 
ran itself without any attention — in fact without any person 
in the laboratory throughout the night. The open-circuit 
system of ventilation was used. 


TABLE 

Average Heat PROorrTiON for 16 Rats Together ix Individual Cages 


! 

Direct 
cai.;hr, ; 

Indirect 1 
cal., 'hr. 1 

Difference of j 

Averages ' 

Average of Individual 
differences 

cal. ! 

‘ ' 1 

c 1 

cal ! "c 

18.68 

l.s.6:3 

0.05 j 

0.27 

1 1 

j 0.S7 1 4.60 

1 ! 


In table 3 is shown the close agreement between the mean 
direct and indirect heat measurements obtained with the ap- 
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paratus in its completed form. The reader should note that 
the percentage difference between the averages is quite another 
value from the average of the individual percentage differences. 
Claims for accuracy, which in reality are misleading, have 
sometimes been made on the former basis. The real test of 
the closeness of agreement which may be expected in any ex- 
periment is the average of the percentage differences. The 
value found in these experiments is slightly better than the 
average found in this laboratory with the human calorimeter; 
namely 5.8 per cent, where much greater quantities of heat 
were involved (iNIurlin, Burton and Barrows, 1936). The 
apparatus therefore is capable in long periods of giving 
satisfactory results. 

Summary 

1. An automatic calorimeter is described capable of meas- 
uring both directly and indirectly at the same time, the heat 
production of groups of 12 to 30 rats or of a dog weighing 
10 to 20 kg. 

2. The apparatus operates on the principle of successive 
differential calorimetry. In addition to the heat generated 
within the calorimeter by the experimental animal or animals, 
heat is supplied in the form of electrical energy, which is ac- 
curately measured. By means of a device analagous to a self- 
balancing IVheatstone bridge the rate of total heat supply is 
maintained constant, first, with the calorimeter empty, and 
then with the animal or animals contained. The animal heat 
is the difference between this total constant heat and the 
electrical heat required when the animal is contained. 

3. Complete description is given of the controlling and re- 
cording mechanisms. 

4. The chamber may be ventilated by either a closed- 
circuit or an open-circuit method. It has been operated suc- 
ces.sfully in both ways giving clo.se agreement between direct 
and indirect measurements. The open-circuit, however, has 
given somewhat better results, samples of air being analyzed 
by an improved Haldane apparatus. 

5. The room in which the apparatus stands is thermostat- 
ically controlled by a new method, which is described. 
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6. Sample data sheets with an illustration of the calcula- 
tions involved in an experiment are given. 

7. Two series of experiments on groups of paired-fed rats 
are presented as evidence of the close agreement between direct 
and indirect heats which may be obtained. 
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MELANOPHORE RESPONSES AND BLOOD SUPPLY 
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Ab'IK v j- 

It ha^ lung been known that lu many animal'. 'Uch a' |■llanlelelln' among 
lizard' and catfi'he' and killifi'he-^ among the bony fi'he', the c-hangealile coh.!' 
cells in the 'kms of these animals are under the control of nerve'. It ha? not 
been ascertained wliether these nerve' caU'C the color cell' to expand or contrai't 
by direct action as motor nerves activate muscles or whether the chromatophore 
nerves act on blood-ve"els winch in turn ewitrol the color cell? by an increased 
or decreased output of particular substance', thus resulting in an indirect in- 
fluence for the nerves. This question was tested by cutting off the blood supply 
from a given area of skin of such fishes as the dogfish, the killifi'h, and the catfish 
and then exciting the nerves to the color colls to ascertain whether these cell' 
could still react. Such was found to be true. For half an hour after the blood 
had been excluded from the 'kin but while the tissue? were still alive the nerve' 
when excited could induce either contractions iir expansions of the color cells. 
This also occurred even in areas i.if skin from which the quiescent blood had been 
fully washed out by irrigation of the blood-ves'el' with Ringer's snlution. It is 
therefore concluded that nerves to color cells act directly on these cells and not 
indirectly through tlie blood supply. 


1. IXTRODUCTIO-V 

For at least a decade and a half students of chroniato- 
pliores and particularly of vertebrate inelanophores have 
intimated in one way or another that in experiments on color 
changes too little attention has been paid to the possible 
effect of associated interferences with the blood supply. Thus 
Hogben in his volume on "The Pigmentary effector isy^tem" 
(1924, p. 3b) states in discus.sing this situation in lizards that 
"there exists, at present, no well-authenticated experiments 
demonstrating positive effects of nerve reaction or stimulation 
in Reptiles or Amphibia, conducted in such a way as to exclude 
the possible influence of concomitant vasomotor changes." 

I’KOl EEDl-Xr.s OF 'lUE .\.MFF.ll AX I’HII.O'lOl’IIIC Al. SOi IKTV, 
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lAuidstrom and Bard (1932, p. S) in eommentinp; on the part 
played by adrenalin in blanchino; INIu.stelu.s remark that “it 
may well have been that " through this substance a ■'vasocon- 
striction of cutaneous vessels led to an asphyxiation and 
conseciuent contraction of the melanophores." Young (1933, 
p. 3S0j concludes a brief discussion of this instance with the 
remark that the paleness of the dogfish under adrenalin is 
probably “a secondary effect due to vascular change,” and 
M ykes (193b, p. 463) finds “considerable support” for the 
a'^sumption that in elasmobranchs adi-enalin affects the color 
indirectly “as a result of its vaso-constriction action.” None 
of these statements is accompanied by any evidence experi- 
mental or otherwise that tends to show their correctness. 
They are in short unsupported opinions on a matter which 
appears to call for some comment and which from the fre- 
quency with which such comments have been made requires 
an answer. The present paper will be devoted to a considera- 
tion from an experimental standpoint of the relation of the 
x'ascular system to the melanophore reactions of three fishes, 
Mu-'itehii cants, Antemrus nebulosus, and Funduhis heteroclitus. 
This woi'k wa< done at the IMarine Biological Laboratory at 
Moods Hole, to the Director and .Yssistants of which I am 
under obligation for aid in many ways. 

2. IMustelus 

ihe dark pha.se in the smooth dogfish JIustelus is due to 
the action on its melanophores of a secretion from the inter- 
mediate lobe of the pituitary gland (Lundstrom and Bard, 

1932) and the pale pha.se to the action of a lipohumor from the 
contentrating nerve-fibers on these pigment cells (Parker, 

1933) . C'onseciuently the only phase in this fish which is 
significant for the present discussion is the pale one and the 
most favorable part of the fish in which to study this phase is 
the pectoral fin. Some ten minute.s after a cut transverse to 
the rays ol the pectoral fin of a dark dogfish has been made in 
a position to interfere least with the blood supply, a pale band 
appears reaching from the cut directly to the margin of the fin. 
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This band results from a eoneentration of the pigment in the 
melanophores of the region concerned. 

It was now attempted to cut off the flow of blood in the 
pectoral hn of this fish and to ascertain whether or not the 
formation of a pale band would occur after this step had been 
taken. In an active adult dogfish dark in color the subclavian 
artery was e.xposed and tied off and two cuts were made in the 
fin so as to intercept the chief veins in this organ. An in- 
spection of the middle of the edge of the fin, under the micro- 
scope, showed no movement of blood in the vessels in which 
previous to the operation a copious flow had been seen. On 
making a transverse cut to incite the nerves in such a bloodless 
fin the pale band appeared as usual in some ten minutes or so 
(Fig. 1). But an inspection of the lateral edges of the fin 
showed more or less collateral circulation, as in fact Wykes 
( 1936) had reported for other elasmobranchs similarly treated, 
and since the body of the fin in Mustehis was too thick for 
microscopic examination this method was abandoned as not 
fully reliable. 

A second method was tried in which a stout cord was 
bound round the base of the pectoral fin directly next the 
trunk of the fish and then tightened by being twisted as a 
surgical tourniquet is made tight. This method proved en- 
tirely effective as a means of checking completely the flow 
of blood in the fin. About an hour and a half after the fin had 
been tied off it began to blanch slightly. This change in 
color could be seen particularly when the corded fin was com- 
pared with the opposite, normal fin. After about three hours 
the corded fin was very much paler than its mate. At this 
stage the cord was removed from the fin and in less than half 
an hour the fin had become as dark as the rest of the fish and 
indistinguishable in appearance from its opposite. An in- 
spection of its edge under the microscope showed a fully 
returned circulation. In a second test the cord was kept on 
the fin for some six days. In this test the fin blanched as the 
first one did, then became mottled and discolored and finally 
after about five days its tissues showed necrotic changes. 
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The cord was then removed but the fi.sh died the day following. 
Whether death resulted from the condition of the fin or from 
some other cause was not determined. In sex'eral instances 
fins bound in the way described were cut from the fish just 
distal to the ligature. In none of these was there any bleeding 
from the central stump as was regularly so when unbound 
fins were cut off. These preliminary trials showed that this 
method was reliable so far as the stoppage of the circulation 
of blood was concerned, but that it was safe to regard the 
responding tissues as normally active for only an hour or so 
after the ligature had been applied. 

When cuts such as would have incited pale bands in a 
normal Mustelus were made immediately after the flow of 
blood had been checked by ligating the fin as already de- 
scribed, pale bands were regularly formed (Fig. 2), but they 
were not so pronounced as the ordinary pale bands in normal 
fishes and they could be incited only during the first quarter 
of an hour or so after the circulation of the blood had been cut 
off. They were, however, invariably and unquestionably 
present under the circumstances. The fact that these re- 
actions are to be seen for only a short time after the flow of 
blood in the fin has been checked makes clear why Wykes 
failed to get conclu.sive evidence on this particular question. 
.\fter having te.sted the effect of ohstructing the blood supply 
in a number of elasmobranchs she concluded ( 1936, p. 465) 
"where the circulation is impeded melanophore changes are 
temporarily eliminated. " Had she tested the elasmobranchs 
on which she worked within a quarter of an hour after the 
occlusion of the circulation instead of some three to four hours 
thereafter, she might have reached different results, though it 
is to be borne in mind that the elasmobranchs on which she 
worked probably do not possess concentrating nerves. 

In a third method the young of Mustelus, the pups, were 
employed instead of the adults. These pups were some 30 
centimeter.-5 long and remarkable for the activity of their 
color changes. Dark individuals were opened ventrally so as 
to expose the heart, and the ventral aorta was firmly ligated. 
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An inspection of the edge of the pectoral fins under the micro- 
scope showed before this operation a good flow of blood. 
After the aorta had been ligated, no circulation could be seen, 
as might have been expected. On ligating the ventral aorta 
appropriate cuts were made in the pectoral fins and pale 
bands were invariably formed .soon thereafter (Figs. 3 and 4). 
These bands, though not so pi’onounced as those in normal 
pups, were more striking than tho.se in the ligated fins of the 
adults. The records from the pups as well as those from the 
adults show without doubt that the blanching of Mustelus on 
nerve cutting in the absence of an active blood supply is still 
possible though this capacity persists for only a part of an 
hour after the blood has been cut off. These tests are suffi- 
ciently conclusive to show that no vasomotor or other vascular 
changes are necessary links in the chain of events that inter- 
vene between the action of the concentrating nerve endings 
and the responding of the melanophores. It is concluded 
that the melanophores in Mustelus are directly stimulated by 
their concentrating nerves. 

3. AilEIURUS AND FuNDULUS 

There is good reason to believe that the melanophores of 
Fundu/ns (Mills, 1932; Abramowitz. 1936) and of Ameiurus 
(Parker, 1934) are doubly innervated in that they possess 
one set of neiAC-fibers for the concentration of their pigment 
and another for its dispersion. In Ameiurus the action of the 
dispersing fibers is supplemented by a pituitary secretion and 
that of the concentrating fibers possibly by a concentrating one 
(Abramowitz, 1936). In Fundulus the control of the melano- 
phores seems to be purelj' nervous except that the action of 
the dispersing fibers may possibly be aided by a weak pituitary 
hormone (Kleinholz, 1935: Abramowitz, 1937). In discussing 
the condition in these two fishes attention will be directed to 
the nervous control of their melanophores and the particular 
question to be kept in mind is whether the nerves act directly 
on the melanophores or indirectly through vascular changes. 

If the electrodes of an induction apparatus are applied to 
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the medulla of a dark Atneiurus or a dark Fundidus, the whole 
fish quickly blanches. If such electrodes are brought to bear 
on a single ray in the tail of one of these fishes in the dark 
condition this ray from the region of application to the edge 
of the fin will blanch. The.se responses have long been known 
to be due to the stimulation of the concentrating nerve-fibers 
of the parts concerned. If the autonomic trunk in the region 
of the internal ear of a Fundulus or of an Ameiurus is cut, the 
corresponding side of the head from the region of the cut to 
the anterior end will darken by the dispersion of the pigment 
in the melanophores of this region. If a ray and its contained 
nerve in the tail of either of the.se fishes is cut, the ray will 
darken by melanophore expansion and become evident as a 
band extending from the cut to the edge of the tail. These 
responses, which were originally believed to be due to paralysis 
of the concentrating nerve-fibers, are now known to be the 
result of an exces.si\'e stimulation of the dispersing nerve- 
fibers. The question to be determined in this connection is 
the extent to which these two sets of nervous reactions, the 
concentration and the dispersion of melanophore pigment, are 
dependent upon vascular change. 

The pale phases in Ameiurus and in Fundulus are easily 
excited locally by a faradic stimulation of a nerve trunk. 
Does such stimulation induce through the nerve a contraction 
of the blood vessels with a resultant anoxemia whereby the 
melanophore pigment is induced to concentrate? So far as 
our present knowledge goes such a relation is possible and it 
is to instances of this kind that Hogben (1924) has rightly 
directed attention. 

I have attempted to approach this question in the following 
way. Six catfishes which had been blanched by three days’ 
retention in a white-walled illuminated vessel were cut each in 
two spots in the tail so that all the fishes showed on their 
caudal fins two well defined separated dark bands. Several 
hours after these bands had been formed each fish was sub- 
jected to the following test. By a single cut of the scissors 
through the most posterior right and left gill-slits completely 
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from side to side the \'entral aorta of the fish was severed and 
the circulation of blood thus stopped. The fish was then laid 
on its side, the tail spread out, and the points of a pair of 
electrodes were immediately applied across one of the dark 
bands close to the root of the tail. In from three to five 
minutes, during which time the stimulating current was 
running, the band began to blanch with the result that in a 
minute or so later the band had disappeared in that its area 
had become as pale as the rest of the fish was. The remaining 
fishes were treated in the same way e.xcept that in a few cases 
the electrodes were first applied to the cut ray proximal to 
where it was severed with the result that the band failed to 
blanch. When, after this preliminary test, the electrodes 
were next placed on the band distal to the cut, the band 
blanched as in the previous instance. During all this proce- 
dure, the severed band on the tail remained unchanged show- 
ing that the general condition of the fish in this respect was 
unaltered. The tail of one fish after the ventral aorta had 
been severed was examined under the microscope to ascertain 
the condition of the circulation. As was to have been ex- 
pected there was no flow of blood in the vessels. Exactly 
similar results were obtained from tests carried out on the 
tails of a group of Fundulus. It, therefore, appears certain 
that melanophores can concentrate their pigment under nerve 
stimulation in regions devoid of a flow of blood. Tests of 
this kind repeated on catfishes at intervals of time after the 
cutting of the ventral aorta showed that melanophore con- 
tractions could be induced as described for some 25 minutes 
following the elimination of the blood supply. After half an 
hour it was generally impossible to excite the contraction of 
the melanophore pigment electrically, and in an hour or two 
what may have been left of the control band and all of the 
band especially tested gradually disappeared by blanching. 
This late response I believe to be the fir^t sign of true anox- 
emia which characterizes Ameiurus and Fundulus after death. 
In my opinion it has nothing to do with the earlier blanching 
of the caudal bands by electric stimulation. 
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As a final test of the relation of blood to the dispersing: 
reactions of melanophores I tried the following experiment 
on large catfishes. An Ameiurus was restrained ventral side 
up and its pericardial cavity opened. Into its ventral aorta 
a canula was tied through which the whole circulatory system 
of the fish could be perfused with Ringer’s solution. The 
Ringer's solution was introduced under a pressure of some 
seventy centimeters of water and after seven to eight minutes 
of flow it escaped free of red color from the opened auricle of 
the fish. An inspection under the microscope of the tail of 
the .\meiurus showed the blood-ve.ssels of this organ to be free 
(A' blood corpuscles. Presumably this amount of irrigation 
freed the circulatory system in this fish of its blood. At this 
point in the operation a ray in the tail was cut in the usual 
way and about ten minutes thereafter a dark caudal band 
appeared in appropriate position. This test was carried out 
on four catfishes in all and invariably with the same result. 
It seems clear, therefore, that in Ameiurus the absence of 
standing blood in the blood-vessels offers no hindrance to the 
action of the dispersing nerves on their associated 
melanophores. 

These obser\ ations confirm in all essential respects Smith’s 
studies ( 1931) on Piioxinus in which he showed that after the 
loss of the heart and the comseciuent cessation of the blood 
flow, the melanophores in this minnow could be made to 
contract by electric stimulation. Here in fact the tests were 
repeated several times on the same fish. The period over 
which such tests were possible was set down by Smith at about 
halt an hour. In a similar way .\bramowitz (1936) showed 
that when the autonomic strands in the posterior part of a 
catfish that had been .severed from the rest of the fish and 
consecpiently was without circulating blood are stimulated 
electrically, the innervated melanophores contract and the 
tail blanches. Both these sets of observations are confirmed 
in general by my own work just recorded. 

The dark phase of Ameiurus and of Fundulus may be 
induced by the severance of dispersing nerves. When these 
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life cut in a pale tish, a dark area or a dark band results, due 
to the dispersion of melanophore pigment. Such responses 
were first described in h.shes by Pouchet ( ISTtij. As already 
stated they were regarded by the earlier workers as the re-^ult 
of the paralysis of concentrating nerve-fibers, but they have 
since been shown to be due to the over-excitation of dispersing 
hbers in conseciuenee of the mechanical stimulation due to 
cutting. 

In both Futidulus and Aintiurus two .-ets of nerves are 
favorable for cutting, the ophthalmic nerves in the orbits and 
the radial nerves in any of the rays in the tail. By a small 
incision through the skin dorsal to the eye-ball the orbit of 
either of these fishes may be opened and the ophchalmic nerve 
easily reached as it crosses on the dorsal bony roof of that 
cavity. It is not difficult to sever this nei ve without injuring 
the accompanying blood-vessel. When such a cut is made 
the appropriate half of the head of the fish darkens from the 
cut anteriorly to the snout. This condition has been noted 
recently by such workers as Smith i.l931i and especially 
Abramowitz (193b). Abramowitz observed further in Amei- 
urus that if only the blood-vessel was severed, the ner\-e having- 
been left intact, no color change occurred. It is highly 
improbable that this \-essel supplies exactly the region on the 
head that darkens when the nerve alone is cut or that col- 
lateral circulation may not replace a part of the true vascular 
field after the vessel has been cut. 

To test still further the significance of the blood supply in 
this respect in both Anuiiirus and in Fundidus I excised the 
hearts of these fishes and then immediately cut on one side of 
each fish the ophthalmic nerve. In all such instances the 
appropriate side of the head now without circulation darkened 
as it did when the nerve was cut and the blood was flowing 
normally. 

What is true of the ophthalmic region in these two fishes 
is also true of their caudal rays. When a bony ray with its 
contained nerve in a heartless Funduhis or A>neiurus is cut, 
the ray immediately darkens even though there is no circula- 
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tion of blood in the fin. The.-^e reactions like those of the 
ophthalmic darkening of these h-^he-s appears then not to be 
immediately dependent upon any va.scular factor, but to take 
place through the direct action of the dispersing nerve-fibers 
on the melanophores. 

Such a conclusion is consistent with an interesting and 
somewhat remarkable condition in the tail of FanduJus first 
pointed out, I believe, by Abramowitz. When the posterior 
autonomic chain on one side of a Futidulus is severed, the 
posterior quadrant of the fish on the appropriate side darkens. 
This darkening extends over the tail and is limited to the 
corresponding face of this relatively thin organ as can be seen 
by inspecting the melanophores of its two sides. It is indeed 
remarkable that the change does not spread to both sides. 
The blood-vessels of the tail freely anastomose; in fact there is 
only one general vascular supply to this organ. The chroma- 
tophoral nerves on the other hand are apparently bilateral 
in their distribution in that the nerve-fibers from the right 
side of the body remain on that side of the tail and those 
from the left on their side. The excitation of appropriate 
nerves thus induces unilateral responses. Although the 
peculiar condition herein described is not a proof of melano- 
phore independence of the vascular system, the understanding 
of this condition is made possible where such independence is 
assumed. 

A hat part the blood system could play as a mediating 
mechanism between nerves and melanophores in the darkening 
of such fishes as Ameiuriis and Fundulus is not easy to state. 
^ asodilation might bring more of a dispersing hormone, such 
as intermedin, into the lymph surrounding the melanophores 
and thus induce expansion, but the reactions we are consider- 
ing are nervous and not those due to pituitary secretions. It 
is in fact difficult to ascribe a dispersing nervous activity in 
these reactions to vasomotor changes. Vasoconstriction on 
the other hand might produce tissue anoxemia and hence 
concentration of melanophore pigment ( blanching j. But it 
has already been shown that nervous blanching can take place 
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long before tissue anoxemia sets in so that it is unnecessary 
to assume any such vascular condition as a part of the normal 
blanching. So far as A/neiurus and Fundulus are concerned 
the pale and the dark nervous responses certainly take place 
under appropriate stimulation in individuals in which the 
circulation of blood has ceased and in which consequently 
vasomotor effects are c^uite impossible. This condition favors 
distinctly the view that the dispersing and the concentrating 
nerve-tibers act directly on the melanophores and not through 
vascular intervention. 

4. Discrssiox 

The conclusion to be drawn from these studies is that in 
the three fishes investigated, Mustelus, Ameiurus, and Fundu- 
lus the melanophore nerves, both concentrating and dispers- 
ing, act directly on the melanophores through their neuro- 
humors and not indirectly by exciting vasomotor changes. 
The vascular supply is of significance in these color changes 
only in so far as it provides a favorable environment in which 
these changes may take place. In an hour or so after the 
blood is cut off from a given area of skin the melanophores 
begin to lose their ability to respond probably from anoxemia, 
but the blood supply plays no special part in the details of 
pigment concentration or dispersion. Xot only do the 
melanophore nerves act in this way but such neurohumors as 
intermedin appear to do the same, for this substance seems to 
act directly on the melanophores, in that it is difficult to 
conceive of any vasomotor change that might induce dis- 
persion of pigment. ^Yhether adrenalin acts in the same way 
or not is uncertain for its well known vasoconstrictor effect 
may induce anoxemia of the tissues which might be followed 
by the concentration of melanophore pigment usually ascribed 
to this hormone. However adrenalin will contract melano- 
phores at concentrations so weak as to produce no vascular 
effects whatever and it is more than probable that this hor- 
mone also influences melanophores directly and not through 
vasomotor channels. It is therefore probable that the 
suspicions of such workers as Hogben, Lundstrom and Bard, 
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Young, and Wyke.s, that va.somotor intiuence.s play a neces- 
sary part in melanophore respon.'se.s must be considered with- 
out weight until at least positive evidence in favor of this 
view has been brought forward. 

The improbability that vasomotor changes are concerned 
with the ordinary color responses of animals has been often 
pointed out. Y’hen a cut is made in the caudal fin of any 
such fish as one of those discussed in this paper, blood-vessels 
are cut as well as nerves and a band of redness is ti'aceable 
fi'om the cut toward the edge of the fin. This band is made up 
chiefly of veins congested with immobile blood. After a 
melanophore band has been formed, a close comparison 
between its limits and that of the reddened area will usually 
show lack of agreement. This can be well seen especially in 
IMustelus. Here the pale band when formed in a darkish 
fish has sharply defined rectilinear edges that follow very 
accurately the radial nerves whereas the reddish area over- 
spreads these limits and has no well defined contours. ]tIore- 
over if the smaller and more superficial blood-vessels including 
the capillaries are examined under the microscope they will be 
found in most parts of the pale band except immediately 


DE.SCRIPTI< )X OF FIGURF.S 

-Ml fiffure' are taken from the pectoral fin< of the smooth dogfish Mu.stelu« 
funi'. I am under ubhgatioii to Di F. M. Carpenter for the preparation of the 
photogiapii'. 

Via 1. Doixil view of tIk' n^ht pootoml fin of an adult dog;fish. The 
>ubcla\Tan artery of thi> hn had been ligated and it's vein had been cut in two 
j)lace> ii^ ''hown by the inci''ioii'' near it-^ anterior and posterior edges. After the 
blood WU" m larger part thiw exchuh'd from the fin the more riearlv central cut 
wa^ made wheieupon a pale band was formed extending from this cut toward the 
edge ot the hn. 

Fig 2. D u-al view of a left fin of an adult dogfi-^h. The blood supply to 
thi-s fin had been cut off by a general ligature at the base of the fin. On making 
an exciting cut near the middle of the fin, a taint, pale band developed from the 
cut toward the edge of the fin. 

1' iG. o. Dorsal view of a right fin from a pup the blood circulation of which 
iiad been brougiit to a standstill by ligating it-^ ventral aorta. After this opera- 
tion. the exciting cut near the ba^e of the fin was made whereupon a pale banti 
developed. 

Fig. 4, The fin as that ^hown in Pig. 3 but viewed from the ventral 
side Till- pale band is moie evident on thi> >n{e than on the dor.sal ^ide 
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around the wound to exhibit a flow of blood hardly different 
from that seen in normal skin. It is these small vessels 
rather than the larger ones that are next the melanophores 
and it is these vessels through which a complete collateral 
circulation is restored. This lack of agreement between the 
pale area of nervous distribution and the red area of blood 
disturbance as well as the almost immediate establishment of 
a collateral blood supply in the experimental area has led 
many workers to discredit the suspicion that vascular dis- 
turbances are concerned with the details of color changes. 
.\11 these conditions are still more emphasized in the oph- 
thalmic region where areas of blood supply and of nerve 
distribution disagree strikingl}'. ^Moreover, as Abramowitz 
(1936) has shown in Ameiurus, the ophthalmic artery can be 
cut, leaving this nerve intact and yet without the least 
interference with the color changes. These conditions, some 
of which were pointed out years ago, seem to have escaped the 
attention of those who have raised the question of vasomotor 
factors in color change. 

No general conditions such as those which have been 
described in the preceding paragraph are known, so far as I 
am aware, in support of the vasomotor hypothesis, and since 
these conditions as well as the experimental results given in 
this paper are unfavorable to this view, I conclude that the 
details of melanophore changes are not dependent upon vaso- 
motor factors; in other words, that vasomotor activities do 
not form an essential part of the connection between nerve and 
melanophore. 
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Abstract 

The branch of histoiiograjiliy wliich is concerned witli the liistory of ideas is 
now divided among more than a dozen nominally distinct specialties. These 
divisions, though natural and necessary, do not correspond to real di.'Coiitinuities 
in the phenomena to be studied; identical 'ideas' pa.s.s over from one of these 
conventionally di.stinguished provinces of the hi.story of thought to others, and 
their roles as factors in the histone process can often be understood only by 
ob.serving their operation in diverse fields. Specialists, conseciuently, have become 
increasingly aware of the neeessit.v of going beyond the bounds of their own 
specialties in order to discover the causes or to interpret the significance of facts 
lying within those bounds. This is well illustrated in recent wijrk in English 
literature, especially in Miltonic studies. An individual scholar cannot, however, 
hope to become a competent specialist in many fields of intellectual history. The 
only solution, therefore, lies m a greater practice of organized cooperation, by 
which the special knowledge of investigators in different parts of the whole 
subject can be focussed for the illumination of specific problems which arise in one 
or another of these divisions. (.)nly by means of such cooperation will it be pos- 
sible to carry out satisfactorily certain large and desirable projects, which Ameri- 
can scholarship might well undertake. Among these may be mentioned an 
adequate volume of historical and interpretative annotations and essays on 
Paradise Lost; and a history of the development of the idea of 'evolution,' in its 
most comprehensive sense, before Darwin. 

UxLiKE most of the communications laid before the 
Society, this paper is not a contribution to knoudedge. It 
belongs to that inferior class of writing.s which are concerned 
with questions of program and method in research, rather than 
with results. It is, nevertheless, desirable that such questions 
should from time to time be discussed, especially at the 
meetings of learned academies: and the present situation in 
certain branches of historical inquiry seems to make opportune 
some consideration of the matters 'R'ith which I propose to 
deal. 

I ought to begin by explaining what I mean, in the title, by 
the word ‘ideas,’ but that would demand a long preamble, and 
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I have attempted the explanation at some leno'th elsewhere; ' 
for both reasons I shall dispense with a preliminary definition, 
hoping that the meaning of the term, for the present purpose, 
will become fairly evident from its context in what follows. 

Historical study having to do, more or less, with ideas 
and their role in human affairs is now actively pursued in our 
universities and by non-academic scholars under at least 
twelve different labels: 

1. The history of philosophy. 

2. The history of science. 

3. Folklore and some parts of ethnography. 

4. Some parts of the history of language, e.specially 
semantics. 

5. The history of religious beliefs and theological doc- 
trines. 

6. Literary history, as it is commonly presented, namely, 
the history of the literatures of particular nations or in par- 
ticular languages — in so far as the literary historians interest 
themselves, as some do in but small degree, in the thought- 
content of literature. 

7. What is unhappily called ■'■'comparative literature,” 
which is apparently, by its most competent investigators, 
understood to be the study of international intellectual 
relations, of the transfer of tendencies of thought and taste, 
and of literary fashions, from one country to another, with 
especial attention to the modifications or metamorphoses 
which these undergo when transplanted into a new milieu. 

8. The history of the arts other than literature, and of 
changes of taste in these arts. 

9. Economic history and the history of economic theory, 
which, though they are not the same thing, are so closely re- 
lated that they may here, for brevity, be grouped together. 

10. The history of education. 

11. Political and social history, and 

12. The historical part of sociology, in so far as specialists 
in these subjects take account, as they now increasingly do, of 

^ TJlC Cj recit Chain of Bting (1936), pp. 7—20. 
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intellectual or quasi-intellectual processess, of ‘‘ruling ideas” 
or “climates of opinion,” either as causal factors in, or as 
consequences or “rationalizations” of, the political institu- 
tions, laws, mores, or social conditions prevalent in a given 
period — the subject sometimes designated as ir/ssenssosio- 
logie. The enumeration might be extended and further sub- 
divided; but these twelve appear to be the principal recognized 
divisions of the general field. 

These subjects have usually in the past been studied in 
relative, though scarcely ever in complete, isolation. They 
are assigned in universities to separate departments, between 
which there frequently has not, I suspect, been much consulta- 
tion concerning the interrelations of their respective provinces. 
Those who investigate them have their separate journals and 
their special learned societies, and, for the most part, do not 
and, indeed, cannot give much time to reading the journals 
or attending the meetings of their brethren in other fields — 
unless they have the good fortune of membership in some 
non-specialized society such as this. This division of the 
general domain of intellectual history has, of course, been 
inevitable and highly useful. Increasing specialization, and 
with it the development and refinement of distinctive tech- 
niques of inquiry, is obviously a necessary condition of 
progress in all branches of knowledge, and not least in the 
historical disciplines. Nevertheless the divisions — in so far 
as these several disciplines are concerned with the historiog- 
raphy of ideas — are artificial, though not, in general, arbi- 
trary; that is to say, they correspond to no lines of absolute 
cleavage in the historical phenomena under investigation. 
They are in part temporarily convenient isolations of certain 
objects from their contexts, to facilitate more minute scrutiny; 
and in part they are fortuitous, results of accidents in the 
history of educational institutions or of the idiosyncratic 
limitations of the intellectual interests of influential scholars. 
And in the present phase of the development of, at least, 
several of these nominally distinct disciplines the lines of 
division are breaking down. They are breaking down because 
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questions originally raised within the traditional limits of one 
or another of these subjects prove incapable of adequate and 
accurate answer without going beyond those limits. Ideas 
are commodities which enter into interstate commerce. One 
notable example of the growing recognition of this has been 
the emergence, out of the study of separate national litera- 
tures, of the study of comparative literature. But the ob- 
servation of what happens to ideas when they cross national 
or linguistic boundary lines is but a small part of the process 
of which I am speaking, even in the specific case of the history 
of literature. This may be illustrated by recent tendencies in 
the study of English literature. Scholars who primarily set 
out to be specialists in that field, and even in a limited part of 
it, have found themselves compelled to confess, not only how 
little they know of English literature who only English 
literature know — that has long been obvious — but also how 
little they know of English literature who only literature 
know. A scholar, for example, decides to attempt a special 
study of ^lilton, or, narrowing his subject of investigation 
still further, of Paradise Lost. It is, of course, possible to 
treat that work from an exclusively aesthetic point of view, as 
‘‘pure literature,” without raising any historical questions 
about it though, if I may thus parenthetically dogmatize, 
half even of the aesthetic values of the poem will thereby be 
lost. In any case Paradise Lost is, inter alia, an extremely 
interesting phenomenon in the history of the activities of the 
human mind; and it is, in part, as such that most scholars in 
English literature now approach it. Now Paradise Lost is 
not merely, as the schoolboy noted with surprise, f ull of 
familiar quotations; it is also full of ideas, which, if only as a 
means to the understanding of what ISIilton meant, and of the 
movement of his mind as he composed, need to be seen in their 
historical perspectives. Scarcely one of them is original with 
him, though many of them receive a special twist or coloring, 
or enter into novel combinations, in consequence of personal 
characteristics of his. Even to recognize what is distinctive 
of either his style or his thought as distinctive, it is necessary 
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to have both an extensive and a fairly intimate acquaintance 
with manifestations of the same ideas elsewhere, especially 
among his contemporaries and among those of his predecessors 
with whom he is known, or can be fairly presumed, to have 
been acquainted. It is as impossible to appreciate the 
characteristic qualities of a poet’s mind and art, when he is 
expressing a general idea, without knowing the idea and also 
other expressions of it, as it is to appreciate the art of a 
painting of the Aladonna and Child without knowing the 
opening chapters of the Gospels of Alatthew and Luke and 
without having seen any other paintings of the same subject. 
But the history of the ideas in iXIilton in great part does not, 
by the conventional classification of ‘subjects,’ lie in the field 
of English literature; it belongs to the history of philosophy, 
of theology, of religious poetry in other languages, of science, 
of aesthetic doctrines, and of taste. 

For example, in the Eighth Book, it will be remembered, 
Adam and the Archangel Raphael engage — somewhat oddly — 
in a long discussion of the theories of seventeenth-century 
astronomy. Even for the exegesis of Alilton’s text — for the 
mere identification of the hypotheses referred to, which are by 
the poet sometimes rather loosely expressed — it is necessary 
to be extensively acquainted with the doctrines and reasonings 
of the astronomers from Copernicus’s time to Alilton’s con- 
cerning the arrangement and motions of the celestial bodies; 
and this is the more plainly necessary' if any competent 
judgment is to be formed as to Alilton's knowledge of and 
attitude towards the new science of his age. The student of 
Paradise Lost, therefore, is forced by the nature of the his- 
torical inquiry in which he is engaged to turn to a part of the 
history of science. And if he is a cautious and critical scholar, 
he will not be content to get up a little information on the 
subject from Dreyer, Duhem, or other general survey, scarcely 
even to review the more recent monograph-literature on the 
history of early modern astronomy — especially as this will 
often not give him what he needs for his special purpose. He 
will feel constrained to study the relevant astronomical texts 
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themselves, and to attempt to make himself really at home in 
the theories of the period; and he may be enabled, in conse- 
quence, to make fresh contributions to the history of that 
science, of interest to those who know not iNIilton and are 
indifferent to the reputed astronomical opinions of the 
Archangel Raphael. 

I am not describing a hypothetical case: I am describing 
what has actually been happening in a single part of recent 
IMiltonic study ^ directed upon a passage of some two hundred 
lines in one Book. If the meaning and the background of the 
ideas in the whole of Paradise Lost are dealt with in a similar 
manner, the student will find a wide range of other concep- 
tions the history of which, once more, is not a part of what 
has commonly been considered the province of the historian 
of English literature, but lies within the domains of the 
specialists in many other branches of learning. "NMien, for 
one brief example, Milton’s Adam quotes Aristotle (without 
acknowledgment) to his Creator, observing that while the 
deity is self-sufficient and “best by himself accompanied,” 
he (Adam) needs a human companion even in so agreeable a 
place as Eden, it is desirable that the careful student of the 
poem, as a historical phenomenon, should know this fact. 
For, in the first place, without a knowledge of it, it is not 
impossible for the reader to miss much of the point of (Milton’s 
lines. In the second place, the identification of self-sufficiency 
with the supreme good — which, however, Adam is here made 
to declare, is a good for God but not for man — is one of the 
most influential and widely-ramifying ideas in Western 
thought and in this larger historical vista (Milton’s expression 
of the idea gains a great enrichment of interest — an increase, 
so to say, of voluminosity. In the third place, (Milton’s 
particular way of employing the Aristotelian theorem, on the 
one hand illuminates his conception of God and on the other 

1 As examples among American scholars in this field I may mention the work 
of Dr Marjorie Xicolson, Dr. F. R. Johnson and Dr. Grant McCulley. 

= 2 P.L., VIll, 41.5 f, 427 f. 

' .See the writer’s The Great Chain of Being 11936), 161, and 42 f., 48 f. 62, 83, 
1.59, 300, 351. 
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hand amounts to a fairly explicit denial of the proposition — 
which had been assumed as axiomatic in most orthodox 
Christian theology — that man’s chief good is the imitatio dei. 
And finally, a recognition of the Aristotelian source of Adam's 
theology lends to the passage, I can't but think, an agreeable 
touch of humor — not, I admit, probably intended by the 
poet. But all this appears not to be generally known to the 
iNIilton-commentators. They have, no doubt, usually been 
too little acquainted with Aristotle, and with the history of 
philosophy in general, and the Aristotelian specialists have been 
too little concerned with Milton, for either to establish the 
connection. Similar examples might be multiplied by the 
hundred, all illustrating the general fact that the quest of a 
historical understanding even of single passages often drives 
the student into fields which at first seem remote enough from 
his original topic of investigation. The more you press in 
towards the heart of a narrowly bounded historical problem, 
the more likely you are to encounter in the problem itself a 
pressure which drives you outward beyond those bounds. 

If, instead of literary history, we had taken as a starting- 
point any one of several other fields of historical inquiry, we 
should have encountered similar, and in many cases more 
important, illustrations of the necessity of this sort of correla- 
tion; and we should, if I am not mistaken, have found among 
the keener-minded specialists in those fields a growing sense 
of that necessity. It is perhaps not too much to say that, 
in the history of historiography itself, we have now reached a 
juncture at which the indispensability of a closer and wider 
liaison — or, to better the metaphor, of a great deal more cross- 
fertilization — between primarily distinct disciplines, is much 
more apparent and more urgent than it has ever been before. 
It would be wholly false to say that the phase of increasing 
minute specialization in these studies is over — though in some 
of them, I suspect, the period of diminishing returns from the 
customary methods of cultivation has been reached: it would 
not, I believe, be false to say that increasing specialization 
has actually "passed over,” like a category in the Hegelian 
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logic, into its own apparent opposite, and now manifests 
itself as a demand for more historical synthesis — for the es- 
tablishment of concrete and fruitful interconnections at a 
large number of specifiable points. And if this is so, we are 
confronted with a difficult situation pertinent to what may 
be called the general strategy of historical inquiry, and in some 
degree also to the organization of advanced instruction in 
universities, which demands practical consideration. 

The nature of the difficulties is, I suppose, evident : 
explicit consideration of it may perhaps suggest some allevia- 
tions, if not a complete remedy. The divisions of the total 
domain having to do in any degree with the role of ideas in 
history exist; and it is neither possible nor desirable to abolish 
them in favor of any vague “universal history." Yet it is 
now plain that the scholar who wishes to understand suffi- 
ciently the material within almost any one of these divisions 
must take account of material lying, according to the con- 
ventional boundary-lines, in other — often in several other — 
divisions. But no man, obviously, can be a competent 
original investigator in many provinces even of history. Yet 
the specialist often — and, I am disposed to think, usually — 
cannot get what he needs even from the more substantial 
general treatises or manuals in the subjects which he finds 
his own overlapping. One reason, though not the only one, 
why he cannot is that the authors of those works, having 
preoccupations different from his, may have left out precisely 
the portions of their subjects which are most pertinent to his. 
It would be possible to cite, if time permitted, specific in- 
stances, in which the initial specialized interest of investiga- 
tors in one province has produced a kind of blindness to 
aspects of the historical material with which they deal that are 
of great significance in relation to other parts of intellectual 
history. That it is easy, in observing any object — including 
historical sources — to overlook a good deal of what is there 
and is important, unle.ss you know what to look for, is a 
truism sufficiently illustrated by the classic anecdote of the 
student who, being required to describe a fish-skeleton placed 
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before him, faithfully enumerated all the features of the object 
except the most conspicuous — bilateral symmetry. Learned 
historians of literature, philosophy, religion, science, or social 
or political movements, sometimes fall into comparable 
omissions, simply because, knowing only their own subjects, 
they do not know all that is to be looked for in those subjects. 

But it is time to pa.ss on to the question how the difficulties 
of this situation can be diminished. L^pon this question I 
submit three observations. 

1. The first will perhaps be the most repugnant, and may 
seem only the expression of a professional bias, of the tendency 
of a specialist to fancy his own subject to be of peculiar 
interest and importance. However that may be, I think one 
of the desiderata in the juncture I have described is a more 
general recognition of the fact that in the history of philosophy 
is to be found the common seed-plot, the locus of initial 
manifestation in writing, of the greater number of the more 
fundamental and pervasive ideas, and especially of the con- 
trolhng preconceptions, which manifest themselves in other 
regions of intellectual history. To offer proof of this here, for 
those, if there be such, who doubt it, is manifestly impossible. 
But if it is a fact, it has two practical implications: first, that 
in the preparation of scholars for competent investigation in 
most other historical fields, a sound training both in the history 
of philosophical ideas and — what is not less important — in 
the methods of philosophical analysis — of taking idea-com- 
plexes apart — is especially needful; and second, that the 
history of philosophy needs to be studied with more attention 
to the repercussions of philosophic ideas outside the great 
technical sj’stems, and to be presented in a manner rather 
different from the usual one, which will make it more digestible 
and nutritious for non-philosophers. In explanation and 
justification of this last thesis I might, but I shall not here, 
expatiate at length; but what I mean by it may in part be 
gathered from what I shall saj' under the next head. 

2. The history of indindual ideas as such — or the ideas 
entertained by men on individual questions which have seemed 
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to them significant — is in great part still to be adeciuately 
investigated and the results to be written. On this I ha\'e 
gone into print elsewhere ^ and shall on this occasion speak 
only summarily. There are, I have suggested, many ‘unit- 
ideas' — types of categories, thoughts concerning particular 
aspects of common experience, implicit or explicit presup- 
positions, sacred formulas and catchwords, specific philo- 
sophic theorems, or the larger hypotheses, generalizations or 
methodological assumptions of various sciences — which have 
long life-histories of their own, are to be found at work 
in the most various regions of the history of human thinking 
and feeling, and upon which the intellectual and affective 
“reactions” of men — individuals and masses — have been 
highly diverse. There is here another distinct realm of 
historiography, which needs to be added to the dozen men- 
tioned at the outset, partly because it is concerned with a 
class of historical phenomena of extraordinary interest in 
themselves, which the others do not wholly cover, and partly 
(which is the point that I here wish to make) because their 
progress depends greatly upon it — as its progress, not less 
truly, depends upon theirs. Until these units are first 
discriminated, until each of them which has played any large 
role in history is separately pursued through all the regions 
into which it has entered and in which it has exercised in- 
fluence, any manifestation of it in a single region of intellec- 
tual history, or in an individual writer or writing, will, as a 
rule, be imperfectly understood — and will sometimes go 
unrecognized altogether. “There are few things in the world 
more interesting,” Professor Lowes has remarked, ‘‘than the 
disclosure of facts which throw into fresh perspective a mass 
of other historic facts.” - Through the sort of study of 
which I am now speaking, the study of the (so far as possible) 

^ In the introductory lecture of The Oreat Chain <>/ Beinf/, the rest of the volume 
bpinj; an attempt to give, so far a.' the author’.s resources and the limitations of a 
siugle course ot lecture peimitted, an illustration of such a study of a single idea, 
in its interactions with others. Professor George Boa.s and the writer have at- 
tempted a similar study, by a somewhat different method, in Priniitirism and 
RdiiUd Idm.^ ill Antiquity, ilSo.!). 

- In his '‘Teaching and the .'Spirit of Research," The American Scholar, 1933. 
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total life-hi.story of individual ideas, in which the many parts 
that any one of them plays upon the historic scene, the differ- 
ing facets which it exhibits, its interplay, conflicts and al- 
liances with other ideas, and the diverse human reactions 
to it, are traced out with adecpiate and critical documentation, 
with analytical discrimination, and, finally, with imagina- 
tion — through this, I am persuaded, are to be disclosed many 
facts which will throw into fresh perspective, and thereby 
invest with heightened interest and greater intelligibility, 
facts in other branches of intellectual history which, lacking 
such perspective, sometimes appear dull, unrelated, and more 
or less incomprehensible. 

I do not mean to imply that this form of the historiography 
of ideas is as yet non-existent: some excellent examples of it, 
or at least approximations to it, have long been in our libraries, 
and numerous scholars in different quarters are now contribut- 
ing to it. But if it is not in its infancy, it is still, I think, 
barely in its adolescence: and its methods, its requirements, 
its aims, and its interest, are less generally understood than 
could be desired. Its program, you will observe, is one of both 
isolation and synthesis — the provisional isolation of an idea 
for separate study, but the bringing together, for that study, 
of material from all the historical provinces into which the 
idea has penetrated. 

3. Finally, from all that has been so far said, one con- 
clusion seems to me to emerge almost too plainly to require 
statement. It is that in almost all of the branches of histori- 
ography which deal with the history of men’s thoughts or 
opinions, and the affective attitudes and behavior associated 
with these, there is imperative need of more definite, re- 
sponsible, organized collaboration between specialists in these 
several branches than has hitherto been customary — collab- 
oration too, in some cases, between historians and specialists 
in non-hist orical disciplines, notably the natural sciences. 
Trustworthy historical synthesis is not a one-man job. If 
the pieces that are to be put together — even for the under- 
standing of one part of one subject — are to be sound pieces. 
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they must be provided, or at least be critically inspected, by 
those having special training and up-to-date technical knowl- 
edge in the fields to which the pieces primarily belong. And 
by cooperation I do not mean the sort of thing exemplified by 
the Cambridge Modern History and History of English Litera- 
ture, admirable and useful as those great works are. What I 
have in mind is not .simply the parcelling-out of the sub- 
divisions of a large subject among specialists in those sub- 
divisions; it is the convergence upon each of them of all the 
special knowledge from all of these subdivisions which is 
genuinely pertinent to it. The indispensability of such 
cooperation is especially evident if we consider possible large 
enterprises of scholarship which now wait to be undertaken. 
I will briefly mention only two such enterprises, of different 
types and scales of magnitude, and in quite dissimilar prov- 
inces, either of which might well be sponsored by a great 
learned society or a great university. The first is a book of 
annotations on Paradise Lost and of studies on special his- 
torical and literary aspects of that poem. Such books were 
fairly frequent in the eighteenth century, though usually 
very badly done. I am unable to discover, through some 
bibliographical search and inquiries of English scholars, that 
there e.xists any modern work of this character, bringing 
together all the knowledge needed for placing that great 
English classic in its historical relations, and for the adequate 
illumination of the ideas which it contains. And the reason, 
no doubt, is that such a work cannot now decently be done 
by one man, unaided; it needs, as what I have earlier said 
implies, the cooperation not only of a number of specialists 
in English, but also of a classical scholar, a patristic scholar, 
a medievalist, a philosopher, a student of rabbinical and other 
Jewish literature, a theologian versed in early Protestant 
divinity, special students both of French and Italian literature 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and a historian of 
science especially at home in early modern astronomy. I do 
not, once more, mean to imply that no studies in these fields, 
pertinent to Alilton, as yet exist. Much valuable work on 
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them has been and is being done, chieflj' by English scholars 
who have found themselves compelled, in the manner already 
mentioned, to deviate into provinces not primarily their ownd 
The task to which I am referring would consist in part in 
bringing together in a connected and synoptic way the results 
of these previous studies now scattered through many scores 
of monographs, books, and articles. But those studies are, 
as a rule, sound and dependable precisely in the degree in 
which the English specialists have been able to obtain col- 
laboration and criticism from specialists of thorough com- 
petence in the other provinces in question; some of them would 
be of more value if considerably more such cooperation could 
have been had by their authors ; and in any case, much further 
research is needed in some of these collateral fields, as well as a 
better correlation and cross-illumination between them. If 
such a piece of work could be cobperatively carried out, there 
could be focussed upon Milton's text a mass of facts which 
would, we may be confident, throw many parts of it into 
fresh perspectives of great and of diverse interest. 

To turn to the history of (primarily) scientific conceptions: 
there as yet exists, so far as I know, no historically and 
philosophically respectable account of the total development 
of the idea of evolution before Darwin — using the term in its 
broader sense to include not only the theory of the trans- 
formation of species, but also developmental conceptions in 
astronomy, geology, anthropolog3', social philosoph\q cosmol- 
ogy and theology', and the influence of all of these in other 
provinces of thought.- Historicalhq the various phases of 

' Four further recent examples of this may be given: Mr. Harris F. Fletcher’s 
Milton’s Rabbinical Studies (1930); Miss Kathleen E. Hartwell's Milton ami 
Lactantius (1929), both of which convincingly demonstrate the relevance and 
interest, for the student of Milton, of such excursions into other branches of 
learning; the cooperative enterprise of a group of scholars at the University of 
North Carolina, under the leadership of Professor U. T. Holmes, who, in order to 
contribute to the definitive clarification of one important question concerning the 
background and sources of Paradise Lost, and Milton’s way of using his sources, 
have undertaken a carefully documented biography of Du Bartas and a critical 
edition of La Seinaine: and the work of Professor G. C. Coffin on the same sub- 
ject {Milton’s Use of Du Bartas, 1934). 

- Substantially the same opinion is expressed by Professor P. T. Sorokin in his 
monumental Social and Cultural Dynamics, II, 371 (published since this paper was 
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the progress of what may be called the genetic way of think- 
ing — which has been a long, complex, and extremely gradual 
process — are closely related. The reason why there exists 
no adequate history of the process as a whole is, in part, that 
much of the grundlegend detailed study of sources still re- 
mains to be done; but the task, in any case, can scarcely be 
executed properly by any one scholar. For it requires a 
competent acquaintance with many special fields — not only 
with the several natural sciences mentioned, and with the 
history of particular subdivisions of these — in biology, for 
example, of taxonomy, comparative anatomy, paleontology, 
embryology and genetics — but also with an extremely wide 
range of the philosophical, theological and general literature 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries, 
and with the history of ideas about history and its general 
movement. A part of the story, for example, can be verified 
only through a thorough study of the works of Leibniz ; and 
another part demands an intimate acquaintance with the 
literature, the metaphysics, and even the aesthetic theories 
and fashions, of the German Romantic period. And all of 
these need to be illuminated from the special history of certain 
relevant individual ideas — for instance, of the principle of 
continuity and of the concept or pseudo-concept of ‘species.’ 
The thing can be done, and it could be wished that American 
scholarship would undertake it. But unless it is undertaken 
in the manner suggested, through large-scale, planned, and 
articulated cooperation, it is likely to be much more imper- 
fectly done than even the present state of knowledge in the 
numerous special fields pertinent to it would make possible. 

It may be that the kind and measure of cooperation needed, 
at these and at many other points in the historiography of 
ideas, is unattainable. There are undeniably great obstacles 
to it, both in the organization and traditions of most of our 
universities, and in human nature. Natural scientists have, 

presented), with especial reference to the medieval part of the story; '“The real 
history of the idea cjf progress . . . i.s not written yet. Works like J. B. Bury’s 
The Iileii of Progress, or Delvaille’s work, . . . only most superficially touch the 
problem.” 
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if I am not mistaken, realized earlier than historians the 
necessity for planned team-work, and have thus far de^'eloped 
it more skillfully and on a much greater scale. But in a 
number of historical disciplines encouraging beginnings of it 
are now discernible: Professor Xitze's paper has presented an 
important example of this^ The difficulty of realizing it, 
however, is still so considerable that I have thought it perhaps 
not wholly useless to take this occasion to emphasize its 
necessity in the present phase of that large business which is 
the endeavor to investigate the history, and thereb3u it may 
be hoped, to understand better the nature, of the workings 
of the human mind. 
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I HAVE been devoting myself since the World War to the 
problems of international peace. I sometimes think of myself 
in that regard as an academic war casualty: but I have been 
carrying on in the hope that this problem can be reduced to 
something like usable terms. If you will permit me, in a few 
minutes — because I shall not keep you long — I should like 
to summarize the main points that underlie my work of these 
last years. 

First of all I should say that as a historian I have received 
almost no help from historians in the study of war in history. 
War as a technique has its record, but war as an instrument of 
policy is a subject that has not been properly studied by 
those who analyze the processes bj" which civilization has 
moved along. In the protest of this post-war generation 
there has been a natural and perhaps inevitable tendency to 
turn against war as an institution, deny its legitimacy in the 
past, present, and future. This is utterly unsound from 
the historical point of view, for war has served two kinds of 
purposes. If it has been the instrument of anarchy and 
despotism, it also has been the one instrument by which pro- 
test or defence could be made successful against anarchy and 
despotism. It is still today the one action of police against 
anarchy and despotism menacing the world in certain quarters. 

The complications that confront one when one deals with 
the problems of international peace have never been squarely 
faced by the social scientists and historians. I have tried to 
furnish some of the material upon which what I would regard 
as sounder conclusions might be drawn. Let me say that as 
I look over the role that war has played I am conscious of the 

* Dinner address, April 24, 1937. 
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fact that the society of the past, in which it was a prime agent 
both for destruction and for progress, has been a society based 
upon a repetitive system of life and society. ^len had to do 
the same thing over and over again, generation after genera- 
tion, age after age, in a limited environment created by hand 
labor. The iron mould of custom was therefore broken now 
and again by war. But the clue to peace in the modern world 
is science — science which has brought us that change which 
makes life no longer a mere prisoner of routine and repetition, 
science which takes the world’s work out of the hand and 
moves it over through the brain to the materials which we have 
at our disposal. So in this revolutionary moment in the 
long processes of the centuries we are now faced with the fact 
that the technique of war is no longer in the same setting in 
relation to the technique of peace as it was in the days of 
Julius Caesar. 

Trying to boil down the elements or phenomena of the 
orld War to understandable size to make it usable, it is 
pretty well summarized in this simple aphorism, that war was 
no longer a pertinent instrument of policy, because it was no 
longer controllable, directable, among highly developed indus- 
trialized countries. The total military history of the World 
ar could be narrowed down to this, that it was a war of 
blockade. The battles on the front, the movement of troops 
under the direction of general staffs, provided little chance for 
either side, but the exhaustion of materials meant disaster for 
that nation that could not get out of the iron ring. England 
at the start began with the idea it could bring war back to the 
old techniques, and it hung out the sign, ‘‘Business as usual.” 
But Rathenau over in Berlin came to the War iMinistry with 
the suggestion that he be placed in control of raw materials, 
or at least that someone be, and the War ^Material Department 
of the \\ ar iMinistry then saw the beginning of mobilization of 
the industrial world for war. In the course of the war every 
other nation followed that lead, and at the end the exhausted 
nation lost: but it lost only after the totalitarian effort of 
nation against nation. \\ here was the direction of the plans 
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of the general staff, and what was the direction of the victory? 
The two do not coincide. 

The problem of war has changed as a procedure, and I 
venture to maintain that most of its mechanism, valid in a 
different day, is no longer valid. And if it is no longer valid, 
and war is no longer, as Clausewitz called it, the continuation 
of policy, then there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
civilized man that it is a crime when waged between civilized 
nations. I am ready to admit that war between high-grade 
societies and low-grade societies may be directed strategically, 
as well as between low-grade societies and in these cases we 
have to have other controls and other devices for achieving 
our ends — those of peace. But I am speaking now of the 
wars in which the United States conceivably might become 
involved. 

If it is in the nature of war that we must, therefore, turn to 
other techniques, we cannot turn to them by an Eighteenth 
Amendment, simply sajdng war must not be; because war is 
not like crime or vice, a thing that has been wholly wrong and 
has always been recognized as wholly wrong. There may be 
those of us here who think it wholly wrong, but the nation as a 
whole will not share that view. When the questions of 
national prestige, national honor and the like are rung in their 
ears, old history, habits and attitudes come back to us from 
the historic past and control our actions in the time of crisis. 
So it is necessary that we have something which will function 
before the crisis, something that can be counted upon with 
relative confidence to function with pertinence to the end 
before us. And that is the kind of thinking that we as a 
people have steadily refused to do. Instead, we mobilize our 
emotions in support of moral attitudes and then imagine that 
our actions in the crisis will follow the moral line instead of 
what we think of then as the immoral. But, we cannot be 
counted upon to have stable moral attitudes until we have had 
a longer experience in the arts and procedures of peace itself. 

And, now, where have these been experimented upon? 
Primarily in the League of Nations, of course. Do not be 
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alarmed, I am not going to try at this late hour to bring us 
back into the League, although I should be glad to do so if I 
could. But as an experiment, as a laboratory, there has been 
something there of which we should learn. War has to be 
met primarily by two devices, first, by some device that will 
give security for law and order in the world, calculable pros- 
perity, and the like. The problem of security is one that, 
naturally, we as Americans have never thought through 
because we have it naturally, from nature itself. Security 
that is artificial, that is political, lies beyond the immediate 
necessities of our thinking. But the League of Nations in the 
years following the War made security the key to its policy; 
I mean the nations in the League. And let me say that Ger- 
many and Austria and Hungary were just as anxious in those 
years for the status quo, as over against a possible breaking of 
the barriers of war upon Europe, as was France or England. 
It was a period when status quo and peace were more impor- 
tant than anything else to all the nations concerned. 

But such policies will never keep back war for more than a 
period. You have got to have machinery for pacific means as 
well, not simply for the settlement of disputes, but to keep pace 
with change, with the changing situations that are bound to 
arise with great rapidity in a scientific world. Provision must 
be made for international adjustment to changing conditions. 
Xow, the League of AArtions has failed so far to find adequate 
machinery for peaceful change, but its Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation has organized a study conference in which 
the problems connected with peaceful change are taken up. 
I know of no other way to approach the problems than by 
research. e have to lay the foundations of a new problem. 
Y e have been at it now for the last two years. Let me pause 
to say that the name, Committee of Intellectual Cooperation, 
is a tran-slation from the French, and “intellectual” is not 
an insult in French. 4\e have been working for two whole 
years on raw materials, colonies, and the technique that is 
pertinent to each and every one of the questions likely to 
come up in the immediate future. I don't know whether we 
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have made progress: none of us know; I wish we did. All we 
know is that we have probed into fallacies in popular thinking 
not only here but in Europe, and that our discussions and the 
results of our research will be placed before students for 
further analysis not only in the universities and colleges but 
generally through our publications. All that we can do is to 
ask that our generation address itself to consider such meas- 
ure of advance as we have made, and that then if we are 
wrong, the}’ right it: and if we are right, they build upon it. 
That has always been the method of the progress of knowledge. 

In this connection I should like to add a word of praise 
for the conference that has just been held in Washington by 
the International Labor Organization, on the textile problem, 
one of the most difficult international problems in the world 
today. The International Labor Organization has in that, 
and in the INIaritime Conference of last October, discovered a 
technique for solving some of the most serious international 
difficulties. It has drawn together representatives of labor, 
capital, and government in the specific industries concerned 
in an international conference. And as I sat there in Geneva 
last October and heard the seamen and the ship-owners 
discuss with the Board of Trade and our Commerce De- 
partment the problems that lay before them when they put 
three shifts on the ships, to get an eight-hour day, and as 
I saw the interplay of capital and labor, and heard the debates 
by those who knew what they were talking about because 
their lives were spent in it, I had a very different impression 
from listening to certain political gatherings in certain capitals 
by those who are representatives of great peoples making laws 
about things of which they know little. 

We have, therefore, a specific technique that is being 
worked out without any front-page news for the newspapers, 
but reaching into the heart of the controversies in the field of 
economies; and I hope that that same device will soon be 
taken up in finance, in trade, commerce, and the whole 
economic sphere. 
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And then I should say that I look forward to some kind 
of a league of nations that would have nations in it devoting 
themselves to economic problems, without necessarily be- 
coming members of a diplomatic corps or a diplomatic 
conference, and members of a diplomatic conference that need 
not become members of the other, — autonomous houses 
directing their energies upon the specific solution of specific 
difficulties. That is the only way we can approach the 
fundamental cause of war, which cause is not economics but is 
prestige. We must take the problems out of the sphere of 
emotion. We must bring them to their realities in their own 
terms, and then there is little left for that kind of hot political 
debate which is never on the subject matter itself, but is what 
you or I think about each other, instead of what we both 
think about it. That is what war is fought over. That is 
what they debated in those fateful days in the Austro- 
Hungarian Cabinet when they decided to go to war. It was 
prestige. That was what made Germany come to Austria’s 
aid — a world war for prestige. 

Colonies and raw materials are not one problem in the 
world today, although they are given out as one by one great 
nation. They are entirely separate and soluble entirely on 
different terms. They must be approached in those terms. 
Such analysis is the exercise of intelligence. There is a place 
in the world for intelligence. The day is coming when 
science will pass from engineering to statecraft. It has just 
begun to tear down the old local frontiers of our loyalties to 
ancient things and is now creating truer loyalties to ourselves 
and our State by making them part and parcel of a great 
world problem. 

I close by suggesting to you that a body such as this 
cherish the kind of tradition and attitude which is necessary 
if the world should have permanent peace. 
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Abstr vct 

It has been observed that the fir^t pages of a taijie of common logarithms 
show more wear than do the la-^t pages, indicating that more u^eil numbers begin 
with the digit 1 than with the digit 9. A compilation of some 20.000 first digits 
taken fi-om widely divergent sources shows that there is a logarithmic distribution 
of first digits when the numbers are composed of four or more digit'. An analy.'is 
of the numbers from different sources shows that the numbers taken from unre- 
lated .subject.s, such as a group of newspaper items, show a much better agreement 
with a logarithmic distribution than do numbers from mathematical tabulations 
or other formal data. There is here the peculiar fact that numbers that indi- 
viduallj’ are without relationship are, wlien considered in large groups, in gorid 
agreement with a distribution law — hence the name " Anomalous Numbers.'' 

A fui'ther anah'sis of the data shows a strong tendency for bodies of numerical 
data to fall into geometric senes. If the series is made up of numbers containing 
three or more digits the fii'st digits form a logarithmic series. If the numbers con- 
tain only single digits the geometric relation still holds but the simple logarithmic 
relation no longer applies. 

An equation is given showing the frequencies of first digits in the different 
orders of numbers 1 to 10, 10 to 100, etc. 

The equation also gives the frequency of digits in the second, third • • • place 
of a multi-digit number, and it is shown that the same law applies to reciprocals. 

There are many instance.' showing that the geometric .'cries, or the logarith- 
mic law, has long been recognized as a common phenomenon in factual literature 
and m the ordinary affairs of life. The wire gauge and drill gauge of the mechanic, 
the magnitude scale of the astronomer and the sensory response curves of the 
psychologist are all particular examples of a relationship that 'cems to extend to 
all human affairs. The Law of Anomalous Number' is thu' a general probability 
law of widespread application. 

Part I: Statistical Derivation of the Lav 

It has been observed that the pages of a much used table 
of common logarithms show evidences of a selective use of 
the natural numbers. The pages containing the logarithms 
of the low numbers 1 and 2 are apt to be more stained and 
frayed by use than those of the higher numbers S and 9. Of 
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course, no one could be expected to be greatly interested in 
the condition of a table of logarithms, but the matter ma^" be 
considered more worthy of study when we recall that the table 
is used in the building up of our scientific, engineering, and 
general factual literature. There may be, in the relative 
cleanliness of the pages of a logarithm table, data on how we 
think and how we react when dealing with things that can be 
described by means of numbers. 

Methods and Terms 

Before presenting the data collected while investigating the 
possible existence of a distribution law that applies to numer- 
ical data in general, and to random data in particular, it may 
be well to define a few terms and outline the method of attack. 

First, a distinction is made between a digit, which is one 
of the nine natural numbers 1, 2, 3, • • • 9, and a number, 
which is composed of one or more digits, and which may con- 
tain a 0 as a digit in any position after the first. The method 
of study consists of selecting any tabulation of data that is not 
too restricted in numerical range, or conditioned in some way 
too sharply, and making a count of the number of times the 
natural numbers 1, 2, 3, • • • 9 occur as first digits. If a 
decimal point or zero occurs before the first natural number it 
is ignored, for no attention is to be paid to magnitude other 
than that indicated by the first digit. 

The Law of Large Xumbers 

An effort was made to collect data from as many fields as 
possible and to include a variety of widely different types. 
The types range from purely random numbers that have no 
relation other than appearing within the covers of the same 
magazine, to formal mathematical tabulations that admit of 
no variation from fixed laws. Between these limits one will 
recognize various degrees of randomness, and in general the 
title of each line of data in Table I will suggest the nature of 
the source. In every group the count was continuous from 
the beginning to the end, or in the case of long tabulations, to 
a sufficient number of observations to insure a fair average. 
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The numbers counted in each group is given in the last column 
of Table I. 


TABLE r 

PERfEXTAGE OF TlME.-s THE XaTCR^L XfMBERA 1 TO 9 ARE U^ED AS FiRST 
Digits ix X’fmbers, as Determined by 20,229 Observations 
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At the foot of each column of Table I the average per- 
centage is given for each first digit, and also the probable 
error of the average. These averages can be better studied 
if the decimal point is moved two places to the left, making 
the sum of all the averages unity. The frequency of first 1 s 
is then seen to be 0.306, which is about equal to the common 
logarithm of 2. The frequency of first 2 s is 0.185, which is 
slightly greater than the logarithm of 3 2. The difference 
here, log 3 — log 2, is called the logarithmic integral. These 
resemblances persist throughout, and finally there is 0.04 1 to 
be compared with log 10, 9, or 0.046. 
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The frequency of first digits thus follows closely the 
logarithmic relation 

( 1 ) 

where F„ is the frequency of the digit a in the first place of 
used numbers. 

TABLE II 

Observed axd Competed Freoeexcies 
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Frfqitfiu y 

Logarithm 
Intel vul 

Observed 
— Computed 

Frub Error 
of Mean 

1 

1 to 2 

0 306 

0 301 

+0 00.7 

dzO.008 

2 

2 to 3 

0.18.7 

0.176 

+0.009 

±0.004 

3 

3 to 4 

0124 

0.12.7 

-0.001 

±0.004 

4 

4 to 5 

0.094 

0.097 

-0.003 

±0.003 

0 

.1 to 6 

0 080 

0 079 

+0 001 

±0 002 

6 

6 to 7 

0.064 

0 067 

-0.003 

±0.002 

7 

7 to 8 

0 O.'.l 

0.0.78 

-0.007 

±0.002 

8 

8 to 9 

0.049 

0.0.71 

-0.002 

±0.002 

9 

9 to 10 

0.047 

0 046 

+0.001 

±0.003 


There is a qualification to be noted immediately, for 
Table I was compiled from numbers composed in general of 
four, five and six digits. It will be shown later that Eq. (1) 
is a distribution law for large numbers, and there is a more 
general equation that applies when considering numbers of 
one, two ■ • ■ significant digits. 

If we may assume the accuracy of Eq. (1), we then have a 
probability law of the most general nature, for it is a probabil- 
ity derived from "events” through the medium of their de- 
scriptive numbers; it is not a law of numbers in themselves. 
The range of subjects studied and tabulated was as wide as 
time and energy permitted; and as no definite exceptions have 
ever been observed among true variables, the logarithmic 
law for large numbers evidently goes deeper among the roots 
of primal causes than our number system unaided can explain. 

Frequency of Digits in the qth Position 
The second-place digits are ten in number, for here we 
must take 0 into account. Also, in considering the frequency 
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Ffc of a second-place digit b we must take into account the 
digit a that preceded it. The logarithmic interval between 
two digits is now to be divided into ten parts corresponding to 
the ten digits 0, 1, 2, • • • 9. Let a be the first digit of a num- 
ber and b be the second digit ; then using the customary mean- 
ing of position and order in our decimal system a two-digit 
number is written ab, and the next greater number is written 
ab 1. 

The logarithmic interval between ab and ab + 1 is 
log {ab + 1 ) — log ab, while the interval covered by the ten 
possible second-place digits is log (a Ij — logo. There- 
fore the frequency Fj of a second-place digit b following a 
first-place digit a is 

As an example, the probability Ft of a 0 following a finst -place 
5 in a random number is the quotient 

f. = log|^/logi 

It follows that the probability for a digit in the 5 th position is 

, abc • ■ • p (q + 1) 

F ,,, 

** abc ■■■ 0 [p + 1) ^ ^ 

lOg 1 ^ 

“ abc ■ • • p 

Here the frequency of q depends upon all the digits that 
precede it, but when all possible combinations of these digits 
are taken into account Fg approaches equality for all the digits 
0, 1, 2, • • • 9, or 

Fg ^ 0.1. (4) 

As a result of this approach to uniformity in the 9 th place 
the distribution of digits in all places in an extensive tabula- 
tion of multi-digit numbers will be also nearly uniform. 
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TABLE [ri 

Frequexcy of Digits ix First axd Secoxi) Places 


Di'-iix Fir^t Place Second Place 


0 0.000 0.120 

1 0 301 0 114 

2 0 176 O.IOS 

3 0.125 0.104 

4 0 007 0.100 

5 0.079 0 097 

6 0 067 0 093 

7 . 0.058 0 090 

8 0 051 O.OSS 

9 0.046 0.085 


Reciprocals 

Some tabulations of engineering and scientific data are 
given in reciprocal form, such as candles per watt, and watts 
per candle. If one form of tabulation follows a logarithmic 
distribution, then the reciprocal tabulation will also have the 
same distribution. A little consideration will .^how that this 
must follow for dividing unity by a given set of numbers by 
means of logarithms leads to identical logarithms with merely 
a negative sign prefixed. 

The Lair of Anomalous Xumbers 

A study of the items of Table I shows a distinct tendency 
for those of a random nature to agree better with the logarith- 
mic law than those of a formal or mathematical nature. The 
best agreement was found in the arabic numbers (not spelled 
out) of consecutive front page news items of a newspaper. 
Dates were barred as not being variable, and the omission of 
spelled-out numbers restricted the counted digits to numbers 
10 and over. The first 342 street addresses given in the cur- 
rent Ainerican Men of Science (Item R, Table IV) gave excel- 
lent agreement, and a complete count (except for dates and 
page numbers) of an issue of the Readers’ Digest was also in 
agreement . 

On the other hand, the greatest variations from the 
logarithmic relation were found in the first digits of mathe- 
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matical tables from engineering handbooks, and in tabulations 
of such closely knit data as IMolecular ^Yeights, Specific Heats, 
Physical C'onstants and Atomic Weights. 


TABLE 1\ 

Summation of Differences between Observed and Theoretical 

Frequ'encies 


1 

z 

Xaxtire 

1 

i i , 


Nature 


1 

D 

Newspaper Items 

^ 2.8 

11 X 

Cost Data, Concrete 

12.4 

2 

F 

Pressure Lost, Air Flow 

! 3.2 

12 .8 

n' • • - n ', H ! 

13 8 

3 

G 

H.P. Lost in Air Flow 

' 4.8 

13 I. 

Design Data Generators 

16.6 

4 

R 

Street Addi'esses, 

0.4 

14 B 

Population, L'. 8. A. 

16.6 

5 

P 

Am. League, 1936 

, 66 

IT I 

Drainage Rate of Rivers 

21.6 

6 

Q 

Black Body Radiation 

7.2 

16: K 

-\n ■ ■ ■ 

22.8 

7 

0 

X-Ray Voltage 

■ 7.4 

17 H 

Molecular Wgts. 

23.2 

8 

M 

Readers' Digest 

1 8.4 

18' E 

.Specific Heats 

24.2 

9 

A 

Area Rivers 

■ 9.8 

19 : C 

Physical Constants 

34.9 

10 

T 

Death Rate.s 

11.2 

201 J 

Atomic Weights 

35.4 


These facts lead to the conclusion that the logarithmic law 
applies particularly to those outlaw numbers that are without 
known relationship rather than to those that individually 
follow an orderly course: and therefore the logarithmic relation 
is essentially a Law of Anomalous Numbers. 

Part II: Geometric Basis of the Laav 

The data so far considered have been composed entirely of 
used numbers: that is, numbers as they are used in everyday 
affairs. There must be some underlying causes that distort 
what we call the ‘‘natural” number system into a logarithmic 
distribution, and perhaps we can best get at these causes by 
first examining briefly the frequency of the natural numbers 
themselves when arranged in the infinite arithmetic series 
1, 2, 3, • • • ti, where n is as large as any number encountered 
in use. 

Let us assume that each individual number in the natural 
number system up to Ji is used exactly as often as every other 
individual number. Starting with 1, and counting up to 
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10,000, for example, 1 would have been used 1,112 times, or 
11.12 per cent of all uses. If the count is extended to 19,999 
there are 9,999 I's added, and first I's occur in 55.55 per cent 
of the 19,999 numbers. When number 20,000 is reached 
there is a temporary stopping of the addition of first I’s 
and 90,000 of the other digits are added to the series before 


FREQUENCY 

OF 

F/RSr PLACE D/G/rs 
© OBSERVED 



Fig. 1. Comparison of observed and computed frequencies for multi-digit 

numbers. 


I’s are again brought into the series at 100,000. At this point 
the percentage of I’s is again reduced to 11.112 per cent as 
illustrated in curve A of Fig. 2. This curve is and log n 
plotted to a semi-logarithmic scale. If the equations for A 
are written for the three discontinuous but connected sections 
10,000-20,000, 20,000-99,999 and 99,999-100,000 the area 
under the curve will be very closely 0.30103, where the entire 
area of the frame of coordinates has an area 1. But an inte- 
gration by the methods of the calculus is merely a quick way 
of adding up an infinite number of equally spaced ordinates to 
the curve and from this addition finding the average height of 
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the ordinates and hence the area under the curve. But if we 
are satisfied with a result somewhat short of the perfection of 
the integral calculus we may take a finite number of equally 
spaced ordinates and by plain arithmetic come to practically 
the same answer. By definition each point of ^4. represents 

LINEAR FREqUENC/ES 
FROM /QOOO TO /OqoOO 
/ 2 3 4-3 6 T 8 9 /O 



natural number 

Fig. 2. Linear frequencies of the natural number system between 10,000 and 

100,000. 

the frequency of first I’s from 1 up to that point, and an inte- 
gration tby calculus or arithmetic) under curve A gives the 
average frequency of first I’s up'to 100,000. The finite number 
corresponding to equally spaced ordinates now represents a 
geometric series of numbers from 10,000 to 100,000, and it is 
substantially this series of numbers, in this and other orders of 
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the natural number scale that lead to the numerical frequen- 
cies already presented. 

Curve B of Fig. 2 is for 9 as a first digit. The frequency 
of 9’s decreases in the number range from 10,000 to 89,999 and 
then increases as 9's are added from 90,000 to tf9,999, and an 
integration under curve B leads to a good numerical approxi- 
mation to the logarithmic interval log 10 — log 9, as called for 
by the previous statistical study. 

Geometric and Logarithmic Series 

The close relationship of a geometric series and a logarith- 
mic series is easily seen and hardly needs formal demonstration. 
The uniformly spaced ordinates of Fig. 2 form a geometric 
series of numbers for these numbers have a constant factor 
between adjacent terms, and this constant factor is determined 
in size by the constant logarithmic increment. 

Semi-Log Curres 

A geometric series of numbers plotted to a semi-logarithmic 
scale gives a straight line. In the original tabulation of ob- 
served numbers the line of data marked ‘’R” is designated 
simply as •‘street addresses.’’ These are the street addresses 
of the first 342 people mentioned in the current American Men 
of Science. The randomness of such a list is hardly to be dis- 
puted, and it should therefore be useful for illustrative pur- 
poses. 

In Fig. 3 these addre.sses are first indicated by the height 
of the lines at the base of the diagram. The height of a line, 
measured on the scale at the left, indicates the number of 
addresses at, or near, that street number. Thus there were 
five addresses at Xo. 29 on various streets. In order to make 
the trend clearer, the height.s of these lines were summed, be- 
ginning at the left and proceeding across to the right. It was 
found that four straight lines could be drawn among these 
summation points with fair fidelity of trend, and these four 
lines represent four geometric series, each with a different 
factor between terms. Each line will give the observed fre- 
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quency over the numerical range it covens, and hence satisfies 
the logarithmic relationship. 

The Xatiiral Xumbers and Xature's Xunibers 

In natural events and in events of which man considers 
himself an originator there are plenty of examples of geometric 
or logarithmic progressions. We are so accustomed to labeling 
things 1, 2, 3, 4, • • • and then saying they are in natural order 
that the idea of 1, 2, 4, S, ■ • ■ being a more natural arrange- 
ment is not easily accepted. Yet it is in this latter manner 
that a surprisingly large number of phenomena occur, and the 
evidence for this is available to everyone. 

First, let us consider the physiological and psychological 
reaction to external stimuli. 

The growth of the sensation of brightness with increasing 
illumination is a logarithmic function, as illustrated by 
Fechner’s Law. The growth of sensation is slow at fir.st 
while the rods of the retina are alone responsive, and a straight 
line on semi-logarithmic paper (the stimulus being on the 
logarithmic scale) can represent the intensity-brightness func- 
tion in this region. When the cones come into action there 
is a sharp change in the rate of growth, and another straight 
line represents our working range of vision. When over-exci- 
tation and fatigue set in, a third line is needed; and thus three 
geometric series could be used to state the relation between 
illumination and the sensation of brightness. If the litera- 
ture contained sufficient numerical references, the brightness 
function should give an extremely close approximation of the 
logarithmic law of distribution. 

The sense of loudness follows the same rules, as does the 
sense of weight; and perhaps the same laws operate to make 
the sense of elap.sed time seem so different at ages ten and fifty. 

Our music scales are irregular geometric series that repeat 
rigidly every octave. 

In the field of medicine, the response of the body to medi- 
cine or radiation is often logarithmic, as are the killing curves 
under toxins and radiation. 
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In the mechanical arts, where standard sizes have arisen 
from years of practical experience, the hnal results are often 
geometric series, as witness our standards of wire diameters 
and drill sizes, and the issued lists of “preferred numbers." 

The astronomer lists stars on a geometric brightness scale 
that multiplies by 100 eveiy five steps and the illuminating 
engineer adopts the same type of series in choosing the wattage 
of incandescent lamps. 

In the field of experimental atomic physics, where the 
results represent what occurs among groups of the building 
units of nature, and where the unit itself is known only by 
mass action, the test data are statistical averages. The action 
of a single atom or electron is a random and unpredictable 
event; and a statistical average of a group of such events 
would show a statistical relationship to the results and laws 
here presented. That this is so is evidenced by the frequent 
use made of semi-log paper in plotting the test data, and the 
test points often fall on one or more straight lines. The 
analogy is complete, and one is tempted to think that the 1, 2, 
3, • • • scale is not the natural scale: but that, invoking the 
base e of the natural logarithms, Xaturc counts 

e*', e-^, e-’h • • • 

and builds and functions accordingly. 

Part III. Digital Orders of Xiaibers 

The natural numbei' system is an array of numbers in 
simple arithmetic series, but on top of this we have imposed 
an idea taken from a geometric series. Xiimbers composed 
of many digits are ordinarily separated into groups of three 
digits by interposing commas, and here we unknowingly give 
evidence of the use of these numbers on a geometric scale. 

For convenience of description the natural numbers 1 to 10 
are called the first digital order numbers, those from 10 to 100 
the second digital order, etc. It will be noted that 10 is both 
the last number of the first order and the first number of the 
second order, and when an integration is carried out, as will 


• • 
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be done later, 10 appears as both an upper and a lower limit, 
and it is thus used in this case as a l)oundary line rather than 
a unit zone in the natural number system. 

In Fig. 4 the curves show the freciuency with which the 
natural numbers occur in the Natural Xuniljer System, begin- 
ning at the left edge, where 1 is the only number, its frecpiency 
is 1; that is, until a second number is added 1 is the entire 
number system. When 2 is reached the frequency is 0.50 for 1 


LINEAR EREQUENdES OR THE NATURAL NUMBERS I TO J,000 



Fig. 4. Linear frequencies of the natural numbers in the first three orders. 


and 0.50 for 2. At 5, for example, the frequency for each of the 
first 5 digits is 0.20, and the equal division continues until 9 is 
reached. At 10, the digit 1 has appeared twice and has a 
freciuency of 0.20 against 0.10 for each of the other eight 
digits that have appeared but once. 

It will be observed that the curve rising from 9 on the scale 
of absciss* is for only the digit I, while the curve continuing 
downward from 9 is for the digits 2 to 9 inclusive. At 19 the 
frequency curve for 2 rises to join the curve for 1 at 29 and 1 
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and 2 have a coninion ciiiAa^ until 09 is reached and a third 
first 1 is about to be added to the series. At any ordinate the 
curves therefore tell the fre(]uency of the total number of 
natural numbers up to that point. 



i iG. 5. Continuous and discontinuous functions in the neighborhond of tlie 

digit a. 

The curves are drawn as if we were dealing with continuous 
functions in place of a discontinuous number system. The 
justification for using a continuous form is that the things we 
use the number system to represent are nearly always per- 
fectly continuous functions, and the number, say 9, given to 
any phenomenon will be used in some degree for all the infinite 
sizes of phenomena between S and 10 when we confine our- 
selves to single digit numbers. 


• • 
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An enlarged sketch of the linear frequency curves at the 
junction of the first and second orders is given in Fig. 5. The 
lines h-b and b-J are the computed ratios of 1 in this region, 
while the lines S-b for the ratio of 9 begins at 8, for as soon as 
size 8 is passed there is a possibility of our using a 1), while for 


FREqUENCV OF SINGLE D/G/T3 
J TO 3 

+ THEORE TJCA L 

O OBSERVED FREQUENCY OF FOOTNOrES 
/N lO BOOKS EACH HAVING AT LEAST 
ONE PAGE a/ITH TEN FOOTNOTES 
(2.066 OBSERVED) 



Fig. G. ThoGrotR-iil ami observed frequencies of single digits. 

size 8^ 2 the chances are about ecjual for calling it either 8 or 9. 
dhe rumination of area under the curve S—b~c is taken as the 
probability of using a 9 for phenomena in this region. This is 
about ecpii\'alent to knowing accurately the size of all phenom- 
ena in this region and deciding to call everything between 8.5 
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and 9.5 by the number 9. Once 9 i.s pa.s.'^ecl the curve for 1, 
b~j, begins to rise in anticipation of the phenomena between 9 
and 10 that will be called 10. 

It has been noted that for high orders of numbers the areas 
under the curves of Fig. 2 are proportional to the freciuency of 
use of the first digit. The same demonstration will now be 
made with the aid of the calculus in regions that are markedly 
discontinuous. 

Slelecting the third digital order, Fig. 4, the area under the 
1-curve can be written 


J '^199 /^iOOO 

yi (Lc -hi iji dx -h f iji dx, 

100 Hi 99 t/999 


( 5 ) 


where the ordinates of the first rising section of the curve are 

a - 8.'=; 


Ui = 


( 6 ) 


The descending .section of the curve has ordinates 

111 


(7) 


and the last rising section between 999 and 1,000 has ordinates 


1/3 


a - 888 


a 


(S) 


The curves are plotted to semi-logarithmic coordinates and 

X = log fl, (9) 

dx = da' a. (10) 

The integrals after making these substitutions give the value 


.4 


f/f 

1 


, 1990 

“ 999 


8 

1000 ' 


A similar operation yields for the 1-curve in the second 
digital order 


A 


// 

1 


log 


190 

99 



% 
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and in the first order 


-di' = 



10 " 


From the symmetry running through these solutions and 
from the solutions for the eight other first digits, we can write 
the general equation for the Law of Anomalous Xumbers 




loge 


10 ( 2 - 10^-1 - 1 ) 
lO-- - 1 


s 

W 


X 



(o + 1) - 

a lO^'i - 1 


1 


1 

10^ 



( 11 ) 


where A* = log, 10 is the factor to convert the expressions from 
the natural logarithm system, base e, to the common logarithm 
system, base 10. 

If high orders of r are considered, as was unwittingly done 
in the original statistical work, these expressions simplify by 
dropping the terms — 1 in both numerator and denominator, 
and the numerical terms having lO'" in the denominator be- 
come negligible. Hence the general eciuations become 


9 

Fy = logioy, 


( 12 ) 


Fy = log 


0+1 

a 


(13) 


but these two expressions no longer have a difference in form, 
and they may be merged into 


F,y = loo 


« + 1 


(Id) 


which was the relationship originally observed for multi-digit 
numbers. 

In Talde d' numerical values are given for the theoretical 
frequencies of used numbers for the first, second, third and 
limiting digital orders. 
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TABLE V 

ThKORETIi AL FREUUEXCIEh IX VARIOUS DIGITAL (JrDER.S 


Fir-t Digit 

ru-t t 

.''eruiul { trilf'i 

TL'ili < hfier 

Limiring hlnlfT 


1 to 10 

10 to 100 

100 to 1000 



1 

0.39319 

0.317.S6 

0.3027b 

0.30103 

2 

0.2:)700 

0.17930 

0 17*43S 

0.17609 

3 

0.13206 

0.12432 

0.12487 

0.12494 

4 

0.0,S1.'.2 

0.09479 

0 09669 

0 09691 

o 

0.0534S 

0.07631 

0.07SS9 

0.07918 

ti 

0.03.17.5 

0 06366 

0 06662 

0.06695 

* 

0.023.52 

0.0.5444 

0.0.5764 

0 05799 

8 

0 014.56 

0.04742 

0.0.507S 

0.0511.5 

9 

0.00772 

0.04190 

0.04.537 

i 

0 04576 


The frequencies of the single digits I to 9 vary enough from 
the frequencies of the limiting order to allow a statistical test 
if a source of digits used singly can be found. The footnotes 
so commonly used in technical literature are an excellent 
source, consisting of units that are indicated by numbers, 
letters or symbols. 

The procedure of collecting data for the first-order numbers 
was to make a cursory examination of a volume to see if it 
contained as many as 10 footnotes to a page, for obviously 
no test of the range 1 to 9 could be made if the maximum 
number fell short of the full range. The numbers here re- 
corded in Table \l are the number of footnotes observed on 
consecutive pages, beginning on page 1 and continuing to the 
end of the book, or until it .seemed that a fair sample of the 
book had been obtained. The books used were the Standard 
Handbook for Electrical Engineers, Smithsonian Physical 
Tables, Handbiich der Physik and Glazebrook's Dictionary of 
Applied Physics. 

In Table \1 the observed percentages of single digits 1 to 
9 are given along with the number of pages used in each volume 
and the number of footnote.s observed. The freciuency for 1 
is seen to be 43.2 per cent as against the theoretical frequency 
of 39.3 per cent, and for the digit 9 the observations agree with 
theory with Ff = 0.8 per cent. 
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In general the agreement with theory is as good as the 
computed probable errors of the observation. 

TABLE VI 


Coi'XT OF roOTXOTES 



1 

1 

Pvim" 

; LA,.. I 

1 ■ 

■-} 

3 

r 

5 ! Ii 

7 

S 

0 

Total 

Count 



r- 

eqiifiiti«>. III Pei Cent 



I II K T 

‘ All 

1 1 


12 .1 

7. n 

2 4 i 17 

0 3 

1) 3 

0 3 

.')St> 

J .Sm l‘hq l'> 

AH 

d 1 

Z1 1 

*. t> 

h 1 

.')(•! 2 2 

1 1 

0 b 

0 0 

ISl 

1 // oh - 

■ 4ri»> 

.')J s . 

• ) ' ,, 

s 


4 U [ 3 2 

0 N 

0 0 

t. 

127 

1 // Phi 

: dull 

d7 _• ! 

Jd 7 

12 1 

i “ ' 

4 N .1 2 

2 0 

o o 

0 y 

230 

ii -/-/ Phq 

dn’) 

i** 7 i 

_o» t. 

11 ». 

' 11 l» 

N(»i oH 

.s 

I 0 

4 

•■>S7 

t. 11 der rh'l 

Jt.l 

r» ') 

17 4 

17 7 

; 11 H 

11 ;! 1 '.1 -j 

b 1 

5 S 

1.1 

293 

7 n 'IT phu 

.ii.i) 

dd o 

27 ’ 

11 s 

1 in 7 

4 d .') •) 

2 s 

2 4 

1 0 

2.')4 

S II 'drPKu 

I)>n 

.’>») s 

J-i 1 

1* 7 

1 7 ♦» 

2 4 < 14 

0 0 

4 

00 

211 

't < it i/f I 


4‘* 

.5 

Id 7 

n V 

2 d 1 d 

1.') 

1 

0 s 

394 

1 1 ) ( ll,l/ol )! 1 K )k \ 

1 

Ml 

41 7 , 

2 ’> 2 

Id 4 

■ n 1 

4 7 .j 2 

1.7 

0 5 

0 5 

405 

' !vi(l A VO 


{4 J 

2d '> 

11 ^ 

! s 3 

4 '0 3 (1 

1 y 

1 6 

0 8 

2968 

1*1 1 <ii( ttil \\ (• 


d'* .3 , 

J7i 7 

13 d 

s 1 

.L 3 0 

2 4 

0 

0 .8 


1 1 flu r 


1 

-2 1 

-1 d 

, — <f 2 

-0 4 |-r0 3 

-0 5 

^0 1 

00 


I’.ni.a'.h' KfHl 


= 0 

=t' H 

=U 7 

='.» j 

=0 0 =U 5 

=0 4 

=0 4 

d=0 4 



SiDfinidtion of Frequencies 

One of the conditions that must be met by these expressions 
for tlu‘ freciueneies of th(' integers is that, in any one order, 
the sum of the freciueneies must equal unity; that is, the sum 
of thc'ir probai)ilities mu'it equal certainty. 

Selecting the first-order digits, E(i. 11, and remembering 
th(' logarithmic rule that the sum of the logarithms of a group 
of numbers is tajual to the logarithm of their combined prod- 
ucts, we have tlie prolrability P' 


P' = logiu 


-f 


10 12 3 4 7) t) 7 SO 
0 1 23 4 5 (> 7 S 

_S _ J _ 1_ _ 1_ 

10 10 Tt» 10 


j_ _ 

10 10 


10 10 


10 


-Y’ 


which reduces to 


P' = log..,, 10 -f 0 

= 1 . 


In a similar manner from the complete set of ecjuations 
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indicated by Eq. 11 we have 

190 29 39-49-59-69-79 89-99 


P" = log 

+ 


99 19-29-39-49o9 69 79 89 

1111 

100 100 100 ~ 100 “ 100 “ 100 


1 

100 


1 

100 


— logio 10 + 0 
= 1 


1 ] 1 
“ 100 J i\' 


and similar proof can be worked out for the other orders. 


Summary of Part III 

Single digits, regardless of their relation to the decimal 
point and also regardless of preceding or following zeros, have 
a specific natural frequency that varies sharply from the 
logarithmic ratios. The second digital order, which is com- 
posed of two adjacent significant digits, has a specific fre- 
quency appro.ximating the logarithmic frequency: and for 
three or more a.ssociated digits the variation from the latter 
frequenc}' would be extremely difficult to find statistically. 

The ba.sic operation 

f = r 

./ a 

or 


in converting from the linear frec[uency of the natural numbers 
to the logarithmic frequency of natural phenomena and human 
events can be interpreted as meaning that, on the average, 
these things proceed on a logarithmic or geometric scale. 
Another way of interpreting this relation is to say that small 
things are more numerous than large things, and there is a 
tendency for the step between sizes to be equal to a fixed 
fraction of the last preceding phenomenon or event. There is 
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no necessity or implication of limits at either the upper or 
the lower regions of the series. 

If the view is accepted that phenomena fall into geometric 
series, then it follows that the observed logarithmic relation- 
ship is not a result of the particular numerical system, with 
its base, 10, that we have elected to use. Any other base, 
such as 8, or 12, or 20, to select some of the numbers that have 
been suggested at various times, would lead to similar rela- 
tionships; for the logarithmic scales of the new numerical 
system would be covered by equally spaced steps by the march 
of natural events. As has been pointed out before, the theory 
of anomalous numbers is really the theory of phenomena and 
events, and the numbers but play the poor part of lifeless 
symbols for living things. 
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Abstract 

The multiple scattering of electrons is calculated in terms of the well-known 
cross section for single scattering (§2!. The transmission of a collimated beam 
through a plane parallel plate is treated, neglecting energy loss; the transmitted 
intensity is found to be inversely proportional to the thickness of the plate for 
large thicknesses (§3). Under certain conditions (nearly random distribution of 
velocities) the motion of the electrons can be treated as a diffusion problem (§4) 
and their energy loss taken into consideration; several applications are given. 
The absorption of fast electrons due to energy loss and scattering is discussed 
quantitatively (§5). These considerations are applied to the determination of 
-y-ray energies from the absorption of their secondary electrons and very good 
agreement with experimental data is obtained. 

§1. Introduction 

The cross section of the elementary scattering of fast 
electrons by atoms has been known for a considerable time. 
However, for the problem of penetration of electrons through 
foils which is of great practical importance for the evaluation 
of experiments, multiple scattering must be considered since 
the thickness of the foils used in practice is very large com- 
pared to the mean free path of the electrons. It is the purpose 
of this paper to develop a theory of the multiple scattering 
expressing it in terms of the well known cross section for 
single scattering. 

In §2, we shall set up the Boltzmann equation which 
governs the development in time of a given initial electron 
distribution in space and direction of motion. The cross 
section of single scattering enters this Boltzmann equation 
only insofar as it determines the transport mean free path. 
The Boltzmann equation is applied in §3 to the penetration of 
electrons through a plane parallel plate. The transmission 

* This investigation was supported by a grant from The Penrose Fund of the 
American Philosophical Society. 
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of the plate and the angular disti'ibution of the emerging elec- 
trons \yill be calculated. In §4, the problem of diffusion of 
the electrons is considered. These considerations are appli- 
cable when there is no greatly preferred direction of motion, 
i.e. (1 ) when the electrons are emitted in all directions from a 
source (emergence of electrons from a radioactive target), or 
(2) when an initially collimated beam of electrons has lost 
most of its forward motion due to scattering. In the diffusion 
theory, the energy loss of the electrons can easily be taken into 
account. In §5, the penetration of electrons through foils is 
treated including the energy loss. This has been done only 
approximately but the approximation should be rather good. 
Theoretical absorption curves are obtained for electrons of 
given energy. From these, it is possible to derive the absorp- 
tion curves for the electrons produced by y-rays of given 
energy. This absorption method has been used recently ^ by 
experimenters for determining the energy of y-rays produced 
in nuclear reactions. In one case where the y-ray energy is 
known from other sources (Th C" y-ray, 2.6 ISIV) the observed 
absorption agrees practically exactly with the theoretical 
value. For higher energy, the theoretical curve should give 
better results than the curve used by the experimenters which 
was based on an extrapolation of empirical data. 

§2. The Boltziiaxx Epeatiox 

^Ye shall consider the number of electrons at a given 
position r and with a given direction of motion u, /(r, u, i) 
sin where d and v give the direction of the unit vector 

u and t is the time. The density / changes with time because 
of convection and because of scattering. In the usual manner, 
we find the Boltzmann equation 

^ = — u-grad/ -f J'sin a da dd X(T{a, v) 

X DTb u', t) - f(T, VL, 0], (1) 

1 Becker and Bothe, Zeds. i. Phijs., 76, 421 (1932). F. Rasetti, ibid., 97, 64 
(1935i: R, t leischmann, ibid., 103, 113 (1936). MitcheU and Langer, Phys. Rev., 
52, 137 (1937). 
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Here r is the velocity, and ds = v dt an element of the path of 
the particle. The gradient is to be taken in ordinary (r) 
space. -V is the number of scattering atoms per unit volume, 
a the scattering cross section for deflection of electrons of 
velocitj" V through the angle a. a is the angle between the 
unit vectors u and u', and d is the azimuth of u'. The first 
term in (1) represents the convection, the first term in the 
square bracket the scattering into the solid angle at u and 
the last term the scattering out of this solid angle. 

The scattering cross section a is known to be (cf. below) 
small for large scattering angles. Therefore the important 
directions u' will be very close to u; we write u' = u + w 
where [icl = 2 sin a/2 1. Then we can make a Taylor 

expansion of fin') in powers of w (always on the surface of 
the unit sphere), viz.: 


fiu') - fiu) = 


df , < 3 / , 1 o d j 

dUx dUy 2 dUx- 


r d-f , 1 , d’-f /.-.N 

+ 7 — 7 h 5 u'y- - — 5 . (2) 

dUxdlly 2 dUy’ 


Now u'x = ic cos /3, u'y - u'sind; therefore upon averaging 
over the azimuth d all terms vanish except those with ic/ 
and IV y-, and (1) becomes 


ds 


- u • gradr / + A„//X, 
where X is the “transport mean free path” 

1/X = xNj'sin a da <;■(«, r)(l — cos a) 


(3) 

(4) 


and 4, is the Laplacian operator in the angular coordinates, 


A 


u 


1 d 
sin ddd 



sm- ddis- 


(5) 


The differential cross section /r for single scattering by an 
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atom of nuclear charge Ze is given by- 


cr(a) sin a da = e^Z- 


ir- 

(cp) 


^ V 1 — cos a / 


Sin a da. 


i<o) 


Here TT" is the energy of the electron including >nc- and p its 
momentum. The formula is valid for any energy greater 
than the binding energy of the A'-electrons in the atom, and 
approximately valid for energies considerably below this 
limit. F is the atomic form factor known from X-ray scatter- 
ing, divided by Z ; it represents the contribution of the atomic 
electrons to the elastic scattering. F may be calculated using 
the Thomas-Fermi model of the atom; it is a function of 


£ = 2{ap;fi)Z-^'^ sin a/2, (7) 

where a is the Bohr radius. F is unity for $ = 0, about 1/2 
for $ = 1 and falls rapidly to zero for larger Because of 
the denominator (1 — cos a)-, the cross section becomes very 
small for large angles, ■' a fact which we have used in the 
derivation of (3j. 

For the transport mean free path we obtain 


1/x = irXe^z-nv^nw^ 


m-Fy- I sin a da (1 — cos a) 
Jo 



(8) 


Since F is near unity for $ < 1 and near zero for ^ > 1, we 
replace the integral by 



sin a da':i\ — cos a) 


= 2 log 2ap;fiZ^ 'y (9) 

1/X = 2TrX e^Z'W-l(W-^ - m-FY log 2aplhZ^iK (10) 

2 Bethe, Handbuch der Physik, 24 T, p. 491. It will not be necessary to con- 
sider inelastic scatteniiK because this is negligible e.xcept for very small angles. 
Inelastic scattering must, of course, be considered for the energy foss. 

3 A table for F is found, t.g., in Ann. der Phys., 5, 325 (1930;. 

<7 begins to decrease rapidly when f becomes larger than unity. For p = me 
and Z = 30, I = 1 co!Tespond.s to a = 1,3°. 
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Table I gives the values of X, in g. 'em.-, for various substances 
and kinetic energies E. 


TABLE I 


Transport Meax Free Path X ix g. 'cm.- 


Scatter- \ 
ms 

Material 

XR 01 


0 .> 1 

1 0 , 

1 “ ^ 

1 3 0 

i 

10 0 

! 

j 20.0 me- 

AI 

1 0.0070 

1 0.0220 

0.076 i 

0,30 

0 85 

i 3.62 

S..5S 

1 30.0 

Cu 

i 0.0032 

0.0103 i 

0 0.38 i 

0.14 

0.40 

1 1.75 

4.25 

1 14.7 

Pb 

1 0.0011 
i 

0.0037 

1 

0.017 : 

0.05 : 

0.15 

: 0.64 1 

i 1 

1.S7 

! 6.3 


§3. Penetration through a Plane Parallel Plate 

We consider a plane parallel plate of thickness d; .r (going 
from 0 to d) is the coordinate perpendicular to the surface. 
An electron beam is incident normally on the plate with uni- 
form intensity (1 electron per second per cm.- over the surface 
X = 0). We are interested in the number of electrons emerg- 
ing from the surface x = d (transmission) and their angular 
distribution, and also in the angular distribution of the elec- 
trons scattered back through the surface .r = 0. 

The electron distribution in the plate xvill depend on x 
and We consider the stationary case d/ ds = 0 and have’ 


^dx ® 


( 11 ) 


with 11 = cos d. This equation may be separated putting 


/ = (j{x)4>(.ii), (12) 

|;(l-.0g+W = O, (13) 


k being the separation parameter. Eq. (14) has the solution 
Qk = (for A- 0). (15) 

* This equation was already derived by Bothe, Zeits f. Phijs., 54, 161 (1929) 
but not correctly treated due to application of improper boundary conditions. 
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(13) is similar to the differential equation for the spherical 
harmonics, the only difference being the factor n in the coeffi- 
cient of \p. The boundary conditions are the same as for the 
spherical harmonics, viz. : xf/ must be finite everj’where between 
jj. — — 1 and /i = -h 1. The solutions of (13) for A’ 5 ^ 0 can be 
obtained either by numerical integration or (not very prac- 
tical) by expansion in spherical harmonics or, for sufficiently 
large A, by the Debye (WKB) method.® This latter method 
gives for the eigen^•alues 

A'nj- = rt 6.88 (n -|- A)". (16) 

The first eigenvalue Aq, is 15.4 from (16) whereas a numerical 
integration of (13) gives Aq = 14.476. Even better agree- 
ment will be obtained for the higher eigenvalues. The WKB 
solution shows that xp decreases rapidly (exponentially) for 
negative A'g. Thus for positive k most of the electrons move 
in a forward direction (0 < i? < y 2 ), for negative k, in a 
backward direction. 

Since the eigenvalues k calculated above are all very large, 
the corresponding solutions ' / = e~’''-^'^xp}, die out at a very 
small depth in the foil (.r « X 15). If these were the only 
solutions of ( 11 ), the electron absorption would be extremely 
strong. However, there is in addition a singular solution 

f ^ a + i3{n ~ 2.r/X), (17) 

where a and i3 are arbitrary constants. This solution is the 
only important one for the actual penetration of the electrons 
through the foil, the exponential solutions are necessary only 
to satisfy the boundary conditions at the surfaces of the foil. 

An approximate solution may be obtained by neglecting 
the exponential solutions altogether. The boundary condi- 
tions are that no particles go towards smaller x at the exit 
surface x = d, and that at x = 0 we have a collimated incident 
beam of unit flux. With our approximate solution, we can 

" Debye, Math. Ann., 67, 53.5 (1909;. 

■ In addition to these solutions, there are solutions which are 

only important near the back surface x = d. 


t 
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of course not satisfy these conditions accurately but only in 
the mean. At .r = d, we reciuire that the total current to the 
left is zero, viz. : 


£ 


ldj\d, fji) dfi = 0 . 


(18) 


At X = 0 we set the total current to the right equal to unity, 
viz.; 


£ 


ju/(0 , y) d/ji = 1. 


(19) 


Inserting (17), we obtain the values of a and d- The trans- 
mitted intensity is then given by 


J ^jid, m) dix ^3^ 2X) + 1 ■ 

The transmission is unity for zero thickness and inversely 
proportional to the thickness for large d. Therefore the ab- 
sorption is not nearly as strong as was believed previously 
(exponential absorption, cf. e.g. reference 5). 

To obtain an accurate solution, the exponential eigen- 
functions must be considered in the boundarj' conditions at 
both surfaces. The result for the transmission is 


0.862 

d'\ + 0.719’ 


( 21 ) 


provided d'\ is large enough to make the exponentials negli- 
gible, i.e. d > 0.2X. It is seen that the transmis.sion is some- 
what greater than that given by (20) (about 30 per cent for 
large thicknesses). 

The angular distribution of the emerging electrons has 
been calculated: it is 


fid, fi) ~ 0.717 cos i? — 0.181 ipiiiJ.) 

- 0.082 v!'2(yu) - • • • . (22) 

is the solutions of (13) corre.sponding to the eigenvalue k„. 
Except near fi = 0, the distribution is almost proportional 
to Cl -f Co cos i?. 
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§4. Diffesiox 

After a large number of collisions, the motion of the elec- 
trons will be almost random in direction. In this limit, the 
motion may be treated as a diffusion problem. We intro- 
duce the total density of electrons 

Fir, s) == J* u, s) (23) 

and the current density 

J(r, «) = J “/(b u, s) dn. (24) 

Then, with the assumption of small anisotropy, we may write 

fir, u, s) = (l.''47r)(F + 3S-U). (25) 

We integrate the Boltzmann equation (3) over all directions of 
u and obtain the continuity equation 

dF!ds = - div J, (26) 

since J du A,,/ = 0. ^Multiplying (3) by u and integrating 

over all directions yields 

5 XAs = - 1/3 grad F + 2 J/X. (27) 

The process may be considered a diffusion only if F and J do 
not change appreciably over one mean free path X. Therefore 
dJi'ds and combining (26j and (27) we obtain in 

sufficient approximation 

dFids = - (X;'6)AF, (28) 

where A is the ordinary Laplacian operator. 

F depends on the coordinates .r, y, z and on the total 
length s of the path of the electrons from their time of emis- 
sion. This length of path may be considered as uniquely con- 
nected with the energy loss suffered by the electrons, except 
for the rather small straggling of the energy loss.® Thus the 

^ The straggling is small only as long as the energy loss by radiation is negli- 
gible. Therefore this procedure is only valid for energies up' to SOO/Z MV in a 
material of atomic number Z. However, for higher energies the scattering is 
negligible. 
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distribution in space of electrons of a given energj" is given by 
the function F for the corresponding value of s. With a 
given initial energy E^, there will be a certain total length of 
path So rec[uired for stopping the electrons completely. After 
being stopped, the electrons are, of course, absorbed by re- 
combination with the atoms of the material. F(r, So) gives the 
distribution of electrons in space when they are absorbed, and 

J" (ds\')F(i, s) gives the total den.sity of electrons of all 

energies at the point r. 

Equation (28) will be simplified by introducing the new 
variable 

(29) 

Since s is a function of the electron energy E, and X is as well 
(cf. 10), r will also depend on E (and the initial energy Eo). 
If cIEjds is the energy loss per unit path, 

r(E) = ^ r°X(E) dEI , dElds (30) 

Explicit formulas for t{E, Eo) can easily be derived. 

With (29), (28) becomes 

dF/dT = - AF, (31) 

which is the ordinarj^ diffusion equation. Its solution de- 
pends on the boundary conditions and the initial condition. 
Some cases of particular interest are : 

(1) Point source of unit intensity in homogeneous medium . — 
If r is the distance from the source 

E = (47rr)-3-2e--/^-. (32) 

The mean square distance from the source at the moment of 
absorption is 

rAv = 6ro = r \{Fr) dEj\dElds\. (33) 

Jo 

The “Unwegfaktor” U may be defined as the actual length of 
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path of an electron, Su = I dE^ dE ds , to the average 

Jo 

distance from the source at the moment of ab.sorption, Tav or 
a/'-av. V is a measure of the importance of scattering. 

[2) Point source of unit intensity in a medium bounded by 
the plane x = 0. — Position of source .r = d, y = z = 0. 

E = (4t7 -)~^ iry ('34^ 


Number of particles of energy between E and E + dE emerg- 
ing from the surface is 


I dE = 


(dTTTj 


—,e 


rdF^^^- 


(35) 


(3) Uniform distribution of sources over the interior of a 
medium bounded by the plane x — 0. — If q is the number of 
electrons produced per cm.® and sec., the total number of 
electrons emerging from the surface per cm.- and sec. is 


n = 2 < 


Tut TT q = 




1/2 


(36) 


where is given in (33). Thus, if radioactive atoms are 
distributed uniformly in a target (e.g. neutron produced radio- 
activity), the number of emerging electrons is proportional 
to the “effective target thickness” (2'3w)^:'fr\^y'f''\ Table II 


TABLE II 


Effective Target Thickxess ix g./cm.- 


Soutter- \ 
Mateiial \| 

i 0 1 1 0 2 j 0 •') 1 10 ' 2 0 

! 1 1 1 1 

j 5-0 

i ! 

1 10 0 

20 0 me- 

A1 

0 0063 i 0.01.5.5 i 0.0.50 j 0.121 1 0.304 

0.990 

2.43 

5.95 

Cu ! 

0.0047 i 0.0116 ' 0.034 ] 0.093 j 0.227 

1 0.72.5 i 

1 1.76 

4.35 

Bb 1 

0.0031 ! 0.0084 i 0.027 1 0.065 j 0.160 

0.50.5 

1 

1 1-23 

3.00 


gives these thicknesses for various elements and initial elec- 
tron energies. The energy distribution is given by 


I dE = 


n(E) dr 
2{roT{E)J-^dE 


dE. 


Other cases can easily be treated. 


(37) 
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§5. Absokptkxv of Fast Elec trons 

A beam of fast electrons will in the beginning of its path 
suffer energy loss but -eery little scattering and thus move in 
almost a straight line. "With decreasing energy, scattering 
will become more important until finally the stage of diffusion 
is reached where the direction of motion becomes almost 
random. Both the limiting cases of straight motion and 
diffusion ( §4) are easy to treat whereas the intermediate re- 
gion is not . We therefore approximate the problem by assum- 
ing a direct transition from straight motion into diffusion. 
As the transition point we take the point at which the average 
cosine of the angle between the direction of motion and the 
primary beam becomes l,e. The average of cos after 
traversal of a path s can easily be shown to be 


{COS (?;av 



(38) 


The energy Fd at which the dift'usion starts is therefore given 
by 


1'-^^ dE _ 1 
X dE 'cIs , 2 


(39) 


The average penetration of the electrons in the ‘'straight” 
part of the path is 

Tav = r [cos (?(s'j]Av ds'. (40) 

Jo 


We assume that the source of diffusing electrons is a plane 
distribution at a distance Tav from the starting point. Then 
the current of electrons emerging from a plane at a distance 
•Tav + d from the starting point is obtained by integrating 
(35) over t from 0 to tq 


/(.tAv + d) = 1 - <f>(fr2ro‘-'=), (41) 

where 4> is the ei'ror integral. 

We apply these formulas to the absorption of electrons 
produced by y-raj’s (cf. reference 1). The y-rays pass through 
a thick A1 foil in which they produce electron pairs and Comp- 
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ton electrons. These electrons, if emitted in the forward 
direction, go through two Geiger counters separated by an 
absorbing foil of Al. The number of coincidences of the 
counters is measured as a function of the thickness of the ab- 
sorbing foil, due corrections being made for the absorption in 
the walls of the counters. In order to obtain the theoretical 
absorption curve, we must consider that electrons are pro- 
duced throughout the first foil. If the thickness x of the 
absorbing foil is less than .Vav and if the electrons have all the 



Fig. 1. Half-value thickness di » in Aluminum for the absorption of Compton 
and pair electrons generated by 7-rays of energy hv. The inset gives the curve for 
small energy in greater detail, Th C" and D measurements by Fleischmann and 
Th C' measurement by Mitchell and Langer. 

same energy, the intensity is approximately proportional to 
1 — In reality, the electrons have various energies and 

an average must be taken over the known energy distribution 
of Compton and pair electrons. The theoretical absorption 
curve thus obtained is in good agreement with the experi- 
mental curve for monochromatic 7-rays (Th C", cf. Fleisch- 
mann, loc. cit.). In the general case, the absorber thickness 
at which the intensity is reduced to one-half is taken as a 
measure of the y-i'ay energy. Figure 1 gives the calculated 
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half-value thickness as a function of the 7 -ray energy. Three 
experimental points are also given (Th C', H n -*D, Th C") ; 
the agreement is excellent, especially considering that there 
is no adjustable constant in the theory. The assumption of a 
linear relation between 7 -ray energy and half value thickness 
which was used by Fleischmann gives reasonably good results 
(energy 20 per cent too high at 30 me'-) : much better is the 
relation proposed by Bothe and used by Alitchell and hanger, 
viz. 

di -2 = 0.06o(hvy-'{hi> + mc'-)mc-, (42) 

the constant being chosen to fit the Th C" measurement. 

^Ye have also calculated the quarter value thickness as a 
function of hv. A comparison of the quarter and the half 
value thickness gives an indication as to whether the 7 -rays 
are monochromatic or not. If di /4 'di ,2 has about the theoret- 
ical value, the y-raj's will be monochromatic or nearly so 
whereas larger values' of this ratio indicate the presence of 
several components with comparable intensitjv The 7 -rays 
emitted in the capture of slow neutrons b\" nuclei have electron 
absorption curves which show that they deviate markedly 
from being monochromatic as is to be expected from the 
theory of that process. Similar calculations for the absorp- 
tion of radioactive /3-particles are in progress. 




EXPERIMENTS CONCERNING THE SECRETORY 
ACTIVITY OF THE LIVER* 

RUDOLF HOBER 

\ isitiiig I'rnf es-iiii' ot' Plivvioldgy, Uidvoi>ity ut' Pcniisylv.-inia 

AND 

ELINOR MOORE 

Abstract 

Earlk'r cxperimwits have shmvii tliat the freg liver wlieii peifusecl witli 
Ringer's solution containing natural or artificial pigments is alile to secrete 
these substances in concentrations seveial hundred times those in the jierf us- 
ing solutions. This secretory activity of the suiviving organ can be stimu- 
lated by certain organic substances and inhibited by others. In the group of 
compounds exhibiting an inhibitory effect have been found those which j'os- 
sess a strong affinity for water, are surface inactive, and produce dehydration 
and condensation of hydrophilic colloids. Examples of such substances aie 
sugars, polyhydric .alcohols, amino adds, and bivalent aliphatic acids and 
oxyacids. The members of the group promoting secretion are surface active 
and disclose organophilic and hydiophobic properties on one side of tlieir 
polar molecules and hydrophilic qualities on the other side. To this group 
belong the bile acids, higher fatty acids, carbamates and saponin. The same 
division into groups has been met with in experiments upon the influence of 
a fairly largo number of organic substances on the dispersity of lecithin sols 
and in experiments on tlie iiroduction of injury potentials in muscle and 
nerve. From these results it is concluded that the secretory activity is in 
some way dependent upon the altoiation of the condition of the cell colloids 
in the direction of either a higher or a lower degree of dispersion. 

Secretory activity designates not only synthesis l)y spe- 
cial living cells of specific clieniical compounds like hor- 
mones, enzAnnes, bile acid oi' milk sugar, but also collection, 
transiDort and concentration as in the removal from the 
blood of substances like nrea and uric acid by the kidney 
and of pigments by the liver. AVe Iuia’c found that sneli 
concentration can be accomplished by the frog liver even 
Avlien separated from the body of the animal and tvlien the 
blood is replaced by a simple saline solution. When a very 

^ This investigation was supported by a grant t’lom The Penrose Fund 
of the American Philosopiiical Society. 
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small amount of either normal hile piiiinent or of any tech- 
nical dyestuff is added to the saline solution, the pigment 
reappears in the biliary secretion in a concentration several 
hundred times that of the entering' solution. Such trans- 
formation of a dilute into a stronii’er solution requires work 
on the part of the liviny cell just as the concentration, 
the compression of air requires an expjenditure of energy. 
Furthermore, during suspension of the vital activity of the 
liver caused by administration of an anaesthetic the capacity 
for accumulation disapieears and the unchanged solution 
leaks through. After removal of the anfpsthetic the liver 
regains its concentrating power. The mechanism of this 
tyiee of activity, which is exhibited by the kidney in the 
transportation of urea, of uric acid or of certain dyestuffs 
from the blood into the urine, by the gills of marine fishes in 
the excretion of salt from their l)odies into the salty sea, by 
the skin of the frog and by plant roots in the accumulation 
of salt from the highly diluted source in the surrounding 
fresh water or in the soil, is an unsolved physiological prob- 
lem. '\Ye have been trying to attack this general problem 
in expei'iments on the liver. 

It is Avell known, mainly from clinical observations, that 
the secretory activity of the liver can be stimulated by sev- 
eral substances, namely, the normally present salts of bile 
acids, as Avell as those of oleic and salicylic acids. Sub- 
stances like these have been called “choleretics,” Avhich are 
distinct from the so called “cholagogues,” i.e. substances 
causing discharge of the filled gall bladder. In order to 
get better information concerning thi.s choleretic, secretoiw 
activity, we have undertaken a study of the ability of a 
large number of erganic substances to promote or to inhibit 
the aboA'e mentioned dyestuff secretion of the liver. 

Before giving a resume of this part of our iiiA^estigation, 
Ave Avish to turn the attention to an unexpected situation. 
IVe have not been able to find substances other than the 
dyestuffs to be concentrated by the Ih'er. Some carbo- 
hydrates and inorganic ions pass through the livers of 
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frog's and of rabliits uncoiiceiitratod as they would tlirouyii 
a titter, while simultaneously injeeted dyes show the char- 
aeteristie str(niy accumulation. This behavior is illustrated 
e.g. by a series of expei-inients on froys ])ul)lished I'ccently 
by Dr. Haywood and one of us. 

TABLE 1 

Dyestcff Coxcextratio-X Compvreu with that or Lvllix 


luLlilll 


Dye^tutf p c 111 

Cont eritration peIfu^lur^ p c in 

Factor fluid stcretiun 


70 0.069 0.049 

45 0.069 0,06S 

60 0.040 0.037 

30 0.040 0,041 

40 0.064 0.053 


Table 1 gives the results of five experiments in which 
the liver was perfused by inulin and dyestuff. 'Whereas 
the dyestuff’ reappears in concentrations 30 to 70 times 
higher than that in the iierfusion fiuid, the inulin glasses 
uneoncentrated. 

The fairly great number of organic substances tested 
for their influence upon secretion can be divided into two 
groups, one comparatively harmless to the liver, but dis- 
tinctly decreasing its ability of dyestuff accumulation, the 
other joroinoting in small, but poisonous in greater con- 
centrations. In the actual experimental procedure of test- 
ing for these eft’ects the liver is pei'fused with faintly 
stained isotonic salt solution until a secretion dark from 
concentrated dyestuff’ appears in the cannula inserted in 
the bile duct. 1 8 to 1 10 of the salt is then reidaced by 
the isosmotic amount of, for example, the sodium salt of 
an organic acid belonging to the first group of substances 
characterised as harmless to the liver. The behavior is 
illustrated by the Table 2, Exj^. 1 to 5. 
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TABI.E 2 

Axtk holeretic axd Choeeretu’ Effects 


Exp 

1 

fsodium .Salts 

' Mulurity 

Dyes.tuff Ciiinenfra- 
j Tioii Factor 

1 

' -\ni( 

j’mt of Set 
Hour 

retion 

Beloie ' Duimg 

Aftci 

Bcfulc 

1 Diiiing 

After 

1. j 

1 

Acetate 

0 02S 

40 : 0 

16 

i 0.63 

0 

0 24 

2. ! 

Glvcolate j 

0.014 

! 600 200 

770 

! 17 

ti.3 

27.0 

3. 

Glutarate 

1 0.028 

730 j 6 

250 

54 

; 0.091 

9.9 

4. 

Malate 

0.028 

260 ' 30 

210 

16 

0.18 

11.0 

0. 

Succinate 

0-028 

630 ; 6 

120 

36 

0 41 

4.5 

6 a. 

Taurocholate 

30X10-^ 

1000 : 3200 : 

950 

16 

ISO 

15 

6 b. 

i 

170X10-5 

11.50 1 640 

190 

1 46 

167 

134 

7. 

Oleate 

5X10-0 

760 1 900 

380 

1 48 

58 

32 

8. 

Salicylate 

7X10-5 

150 280 

— 

70 

120 

j 

— 


Tho amount of secretion as well as the dyestuff con- 
centration falls off. But the effect is reversible. After 
switching over to the original perfusing solution, the for- 
mer secretory power reappears. On the other hand, sup- 
plying the liver with a substance belonging to the second 
group mentioned iDroduces an increase in dyestuff con- 
centration as well as in volume of secretion (Exp. 6 to 8), 
but only when the concentration is kept below a certain 
value. Otherwise irreversible decrease of dyestuff concen- 
tration results (Exp. 6 b). 

Before enumerating more fully the organic compounds, 
which appear to (belong eitlicr tu one group or to the other, 
we wish to characterise these two groups not onlv accord- 
ing to their physiological effects, but also in terms of their 
physico-chemical properties, which seem to be correlated 
with their physiological behavior. The group of organic 
compounds disclosing an inhibitoi-y effect on the liver ac- 
tivity comprises comi)ouuds with a strong affinity for wa- 
ter. For this reason, they jire surface inactive and they 
]jroduce dehydi’ation and condensation of hvdrophilic col- 
loids like those m the cell surface and interioi’ by competing 
with them for water. Such substances are the sugars, the 
polyhydrie alcohols, amino acids, the sodium salts of bi- 
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valent alijihatie aeitl'^ and oxyacid>-. In eont]•a^t, the seere- 
toi'Y flower of the liver seems to lx* increased hy coni])Oiinds 
which show, more or less, the opiiosite type of Ijehavior. 
These substances, thouyh water-soluble and hydrophilic, 
are likewise oryano]jhilic and hvdrojjhohic. Their nade- 
cules have polar confiyurations, one part showing atltinity 
for organic substances, the other part for water. There- 
fore, these substances are surface active, hr. they are ad- 
sorbed at the interface between an organic structure and 
its environment. Such an interface would be located, for 
exanpde, between the organic colloids forming the cell body 
and water. AVhen the affinity for water is sufficiently 
strong, the colloidal structure is loosened instead of being 
condensed and tightened as in the former case. Substances 
belonging to this type are the salts of bile acids, of higher 
fatty acids, of salicylic acid, or the carbamates or saponin. 
Briefly, our experiments on the liver suggest as a working 
hypothesis that the secretory activity of the liver is in some 
way dependent upon the colloidal condition of the active 
structures, which can be altered in one or in the other direc- 
tion by the two groups of substances bringing about either 
functional improvement or functional impairment, either a 
choleretic or an anticholeretic effect. 

Of necessity, this is a rather vague statement, since, at 
the present stage of our investigation, we do not feel in a 
position to be more definite. In order to test further this 
suggestion that colloidal processes may underlie the physi- 
ological effect of the organic compounds, it seemed worth- 
'while to extend the investigation to other physico-chemical 
and physiological systems, since approximately the same 
colloidal material is present in all cellular structures. As 
an example of a purely physical system, a model exp^eri- 
ment was designed using emulsions of lecithin, a constituent 
of all cell stromata. The influence of the same two groui)s 
of organic compounds on the degree of dis])ersion of thi*se 
sols was investigated. Turning to physiological material. 
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parallel studies were eoiidueted upon the electric nianifesta 
tioiis of nerve and nius.cle. Since the injury and action 
potentials are generally believed to arise from alterations 
of the colloidal membranes, structures essential in these 
physiological reactions, we have studied the ability of our 
compounds to produce muscle and nerve injury potentials. 
The following summary of the results (in Tables 3 and 4) 
shows to what extent the ditferent processes supposed to 
correspond to each other really appear to bo comparable. 

TABLE 3 


SrBSTAxrES with Inc reasing ( + 'i Effepts 


Substance 

Dyestuff 

Secretion 

f.iver 

Iu)uiy Potential 

Dispersity 

of 

Lecithin 

Miq^de 

Xcrve 

Glvcodiolate 

4- 



_L 

Taurocholate 

-1- 

+ 

4- 

4- 

Oleate 

-t- 

+ 


-H 

Caprvlate 

“T 

4- 

4- 

-4 

Heptvlate 




-4 

Xonylate 


4- 


-4 

Salicvlate 

-!- 


4- 

-4 

Codeine 

-H 

, 

T 

_ 


Cocaine 

-t- 


“T 

— 

X'ovocaine 


4- 

+ 


t'eratrine 


4- 

4- 

-4 

Butvlalcohol 

-h 



-4 

Amvlalcoliol 




+ 

Heptvialcoliol 


“T 



Propyluretliane 

4- 



+ 

Butvlurethane 

-1- 



-4 

.Saponme 


4- 


-4 


Ob\ ioush , the results are in fairly good agreement with 
the concept that Ave are dealing in the liver experiments 
A\ itli altei ations ot the colloidal state of the structures con- 
cerned, since the augmenting as Avell as the inhibiting ef- 
fects of the conqiounds in question are paralleled by cor- 
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TABLE 4 


Srt!.vr\x(x-; witii Decreasing ( — j ITtects 


Siit.'-taDce 

Dye'iu^ 

' >c(-nn'»n 

, Livci 

Iiijiiiy Potoutiai 

DL'Peisitv 

..f 

I.ecilhiii 

Xtrve 

Acetate 

! _ 





(llvcolate 

. . . ' — 


_ 

Lactate 

.... — 



Pvruvate 

j 

— 


Aspartate 

i — 

i 


tilutamate 

i _ 

j 


Malate 

... 1 — 


— 

Succinate 

— 1 — 

i 

— 

Glucose 

t 




Lactose 

. . . . ' — 


— 

Sucrose 



— 

Ervthritol 

• • • i “ 


— 

Mannitol 

i 

! 

— 

Glvcine 

....! - 

1 

: 



resjDoncliiig effects on the lecithin suspension and since the 
muscle and nerve potentials, -which frequently have been 
considered as due to an increase of membrane permeability 
to ions, are likewise brought about by the corresponding 
group of chemicals. 

Therefore, summing up, we come to the conclusion that 
the characteristic ability of the liver to concentrate dye- 
stuffs in its secretion to an extraordinary degree, could be 
regarded as based upon the adsorption on siDecial carriers 
inside the cells and that entrance and transport are either 
increased or decreased accordingly as the condition of the 
cell colloids is altered either in the direction of a higher 
or a lower dispersion. 
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THE NEUROMOTOR SYSTEM OF ANOPLOPHRYA 
LUMBRICI, A DEGENERATE CILIATE, FROM 
THE EARTHWORM OCTOLASIUM 
CYANEUM * 

CHARLES A. KOFOID AND DATUS M. HAMMOND 

Emeritus Professor of Zoology, Eniveisity of Califoinia, Berkeley, California 

Abstract 

1. Tlie ueuromotor system of Aiwplophriiu TumhrUi (Selirank'). a simple 
fistoiiiatous eiliato from the intestine of the lumbricoiil eartlnvonu Orfnlu.sinni 
ci/inutim (Sa^igny) consists of 00 longitudinal rows of cilia, lio on tlie ventral 
surface, 30 on the dorsal, and 5 more c-losely-set ones on each lateral margin. 
Ciliary rootlets below the basal granules of the ciliary rows connect with 00 
primary longitudinal fibrils all of which join the anterior sutural fibril ■which 
crosses the anterior end of the ventral surface, and at the relict cytostomal 
depression passes internally and joins the motorium. From the angles of the 
motorium two othi'r fitu-ils enter the endoplasm. A secondary set of tin more 
superficial longitudinal filn-ils lies between the jirimary ones and is joined to 
them by cross commissures. The motorium lies in the region rvhere the an- 
cestral pharynx mav' have been located. 

2. The cilia beat in regular synchronized meta( lirunic waves, propelling the 
organism witli relatively great si'teed. 

3. The anterior sutural fibril and jirimary longitudinal fibrils are inter- 
preted as functioning in transmis.sion of impulses initiating liliary movements 
in the hues of cilia, while the secondary longitudinal fibrils atid cross commis- 
sures ju'ovide for coordination which results in the orderly ju'ogrc-ssioii of waves 
of ciliary action. 

4. In ail early stage of binaiy fission the ciliary lines are crowded inwarfl 
at both lateral margins at the future plane of division; a process of multipiii a- 
tion of the basal granules occurs on both sides of this plane, and an ectoplasmic 
W'all of demarcation ajipoars wliicli later grows inward tonniiig the ]ilanc of 
separation between the two daughters. 

5. The neuromotor system of AitopJoiiliriui may have arisen from that of 
the simple stomatoiis ciliates by degeneration of all of tlie fibrillar complex uf 
the iiharyngeal region except the connection of the mutoiium with the sutuial 
fibril. 

■* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Penrose Fund of the American 
Pliilosnphical Society fur a giant-iii-aid. Ai know lodgment is iiiade also to 
the IVorks Progress Administration for assistance rendered through Project 
Xo. 6079—5797. 
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ISTTEODrCTIOX 

SixCE the time -wlien Sharp (1914), under the direction 
of the senior author, demonstrated the presence of a co- 
ordinating fibrillar system in Diploduiiiim, a series of in- 
vestigations has shoAvn that such a structurally integrated 
neuromotor system is characteristic of a number of diverse 
grouijs of ciliated Protozoa, and ijresumably of all Ciliata. 
Most of these investigations have been concerned with the 
more complex genera. It is, therefore, a matter of con- 
siderable interest to determine •whether the simpler repre- 
sentatives of the ciliates also have a neuromotor system, 
and, if so, what relation it bears to that of the more highly 
differentiated and diversely specialized genera. This pa- 
per deals -with a holotrich of simple type the simplification 
of which has resulted from a parasitic mode of life. 

The parasitic mode of life tends to the simplification 
of the structural differentiation of any persisting organ 
systems by reduction in numbers of repeated elements and 
re.striction of structural modificatioiLS among parts of se- 
ries of organs. It may even go so far as to eliminate 
wholly an organ system or an unused part of it, or to retain 
it in some stage of differentiation or reduction. In con- 
f(jrmity to these processes of change induced by the para- 
sitic mode of life the astomatous ciliates, some of which, 
such as Anoplophryn. live in the fluids of the digestive tract 
of earthworms and al»sorI) food from the medium in which 
they are immersed, exhibit the loss of the pharyngeal or- 
ganelles consi>ting, in other hyi)otrichs, of specially ditfer- 
entiated cilia and even membranelles the function of which 
in the ancestors of the astomatous ciliates was to pick up 
organisms such as bacteria and pass them into and down 
the pharynx into the endoplasm, often shaping them into 
food l)alls at the inner end of this circumscribed route, 
t'ilia serving these functions, their structural differenti- 
atifiu, and their specialized groupings have been described 
by Lund (193.3) in Farnmcclum, and Eosenberg (1937) in 
Xprtotlicrus. 
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Since Aiiuploplt rya lias neither mouth nor pharynx it is 
a matter of interest to find out how far its parasitic mode 
of life has reduced the pharyngeal aiiiiaratns and the mo- 
toriuin, found near the pharynx, and from which fibrils are 
sent out to the pharyngeal apparatus and to other parts of 
the ciliary mechanism. 

As material for attacking this problem a relatively sim- 
ple astomatous ciliate, Atiuphjplnyn hiDihrici (Schrank), 
has been chosen by us. However, the >imple structure of 
this ciliate is nndoulitedly to be regarded as secondary, 
since this species appears to have been derived from an 
ancestral holotrichous form with a cytostome and pharynx. 
This makes the problem doubly interesting, for if this hy- 
pothesis as to ancestry is correct it is to be expected that 
some vestige of a more complex ancestral organization of 
the nenromotor system may be carried over in some stage 
or stages of degeneration. 

The only iirevious investigation of the neuromotor sy.s- 
tem of astomatous ciliates is that of Bush (1934) on Hup- 
topJirya inicliiganen.^is IVoodhead, iiara.sitic in the intestinal 
tract of the four-toed salamander. This ciliate has a well- 
developed sucker functioning for attachment, and a com- 
plex nenromotor system with parts homologous to those 
described in stomatons ciliates, including a motorinm, 
fibrillar ring and connecting fibrils. Cei^ede (1910) has 
shown that the astomatous ciliates are not monophyletic 
in origin. Thus, the simple AnoplophryidEe are not closely 
related to the more complex Haptoi)hryid;e, although both 
are astomatous ciliates. 

Scarcely any work has been done on the nenromotor 
system of the Anoplophryidfe except that of Tchang (1931) 
who gave a brief description of the superficial fibrillar 
system of AiioplapJ/rya hrasili Leger and Dnboscq. Cheis- 
sin (193U) figured a silver impregnation preparation of 
Mesnilella rostrata Kossolimo of the related family ITopli- 
tophryidte. Xo other work on the fibrillar system of the 
Astomata is known to us. 
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Because of the relatively simple structure of the asto- 
matous ciliatcs their systematics has been in a state of 
confusion. The latest extended work on this subject is 
that of Heideiireich (1935). This author places in sy- 
nonymy with A. huiibrici (Schrank) several later descril)ed 
species of Aiiuploithrija, including A. allitri Cep''’tle, A. vnm- 
pJanafa Eossolimo, A. inarpIau(Jt)isif! C’onklin, and ^1. sp. 
Ekseniplai'skaja. He considered the eominonly accepted 
name A. striata Ilujardin as a synonym of the earlier A. 
hiathrlci (Schrank), which name will be used in this study. 

Methods 

Anoplophrya Imnhrici (Schrank) was found in abun- 
dance in Octoplasixin ci/intrinn (Saviyny), a species of 
earthworni collected from the banks of Strawberry Creek 
in Berkeley, California. The earthworm was identified by 
Luther C. Altman, of Seattle, IVashington, to whom we 
wish to express onr appreciation. Anoplaplinja honhrici 
has not l)een previously reported from this host, although 
it occurs in several other genera of the Luml)ricid£e. 

The ciliates occur in the anterior part of the intestine 
in considerable numbers. Seventeen of 21 or SI per cent 
of the Avornis of this species examined were infected with 
An<jpl()plinja himhrkp both immatm-e and mature worms 
being infected, as a rule. The very small worms, below 
two inches in length, were usually free from infection. 

In studying the living ciliates a small amount of iihysio- 
logical saline wtxs added to the digestive fluid containing 
them. In preparations within vaseline rings thev live for 
sevei’al hours. Xeiitral red was used as a vital stain in 
studying the morjxhology of the living organisms. 

Foi' permanent preparations smears of the intestinal 
contents were made on cover slips, and fixed in Schau- 
dinn's, Bonin’s, Flemming’s, Champy’s, or Susa’s fluid. 
Ileideiihain’s iron-haMuatoxylin was used as a stain in 
either apueous or alcoholic solution. Klein’s (1926) silver 
method and a modification of Clelei’s wet silver method 
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(Hanunoiid, 1937) were used for silver iuipregnation prei^- 
araticuis. ^Material iixed in Sc-iiaudiun’s or in Fleiumhm ’s 
dnid was stained with a(ineous iron-lueniatoxylin for exani- 
inatioii. 

Gexeeal Morphology 

Anoploplirya htmhrici is elongate-ovoidal in shape and 
flattened dorso-veiitrally (PI. 1, Fig. 5). One hundred 
specimens averaged 54.1 a hy 22.3 g with a range from 79.0 
by 28.5 to 39.9 hy 16.1. the body is widest in life towards 
the anterior end, but in fixed specimens nearer the middle. 
The anterior end is more narrowly rounded than the poste- 
rior one. Although the organism is relatively simple in 
structure it has differentiated dorsal and ventral surfaces, 
and right and left sides. The ventral surface is slightly 
concave and has fewer rows of cilia than the convex dorsal 
surface. The anterior end is a trifle wider than the poste- 
rior and distinguished by the presence of the suture of the 
ciliary lines (PI. 1, Fig. 6; PL 2, Fig. 1). The three con- 
tractile vacuoles are on the left side of the body and the 
micronucleus on the right. The cilia are fine, very nu- 
merous and arranged in closely-set longitudinal rows. 
They are relatively long and nearly uniform throughout, 
mth an average length of 11.6 a, nearly half the trans- 
diameter of the body. 

In fixed material the ectoplasm consists of a relatively 
thick peripheral homogeneous layer lighter in appearance 
than the endoplasm and separated from it by a distinct 
boundary (PL 1, Fig. 1). There is a slightly denser or 
more deeply staining region near the ijosterior end of the 
suture line at the region where the cytostome and pharynx 
occur in stomatous ciliates. In life a slight depression in 
this region may be detected. The endoplasm varies in ap- 
pearance according to the fixation used and the condition 
of the organism. Thus it ranges from a homogeneous con- 
dition relatively free from visible inclusions to a reticular 
or alveolar structure with numerous formed bodies in it. 
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Tlie inacronucleiis is rod-shapod, lias in tlie sagittal 
plane, and extends tlirongli tliree-fourtlis of the total length 
equidistant from the two ends (Pi. 1, Fig: 5). In fixed 
material it has an irregular angular eontour and is sur- 
rounded by a clear zone. Since these features do not ap- 
pear in living organisms they must be an artifact of the 
process of fixation. The micronucleus is a relatively small, 
ovoidal, deeply staining structure located midway of the 
length, but displaced toward the right side near the margin. 

The contractile vacuoles are located on the left side of 
the body near the margin. They are usually three in num- 
ber, although just prior to division they increase to from 
four to six, and each daughter schizont has two or three 
after fission. In physiological saline solution the contrac- 
tile vacuoles do not discharge their contents but gradually 
increase in size until the death of the organism. Each vac- 
uole has a short, clearly defined canal leading to the ex- 
cretory iDore on the left dorsal surface (PI. 1, Fig. 3). In 
wet silver preparations these pores can be plainly distin- 
guished. The pores of the different vacuoles are all situ- 
ated in one parasagittal plane between the same two rows 
of cilia, or in the two adjacent intervals. 

Movewexts 

Anoploplu'i/a lumhrici lives in the viscous fluid content 
of the intestine of the earthworm and to make its wav 
through this medium a powerful system of locomotor or- 
gans is required. The length and abundance of cilia are 
factors meeting this requirement. In physiological saline 
the organism moves very vapidly, but naturally moves more 
slowly in the denser medium of the undiluted digestive 
fluid. 

The direction of progression is usually straight forward 
in line with the major axis, either with or without rotation. 
The rotation may be either clockwise or Jinti-clockwise. A 
])eeuliar mode of locomotion occurs occasionallv, at which 
times the organism changes direction and advancers for a 
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short distance in a sidewise t'asliion, possibly a relict or 
nioditied reaction. For study of the mechanism of move- 
ment the organisms were retarded by sodium amytal and 
l>y the preparation of smears several hours before use so 
that the movement was not so rapid as in freshly prepared 
mounts. The organisms are much more sensitive to so- 
dium amytal than are free-living forms such as Spirosto- 
iniiH teres and Euplutes patella. 

Faure-Frenhet (1908) in studying A. striata observed 
that the cilia move in metachronic waves comiiarable to 
those of the cilia of epithelial cells. This was confirmed 
by Cepede (1910) in his studies of A. alluri. He found in 
organisms slowed down prior to death that definite ciliary 
waves could be seen progressing from the posterior to the 
anterior end of the body. Eksemplarskaja (1931) also 
noticed this wave-like motion of the cilia. Because of the 
length of the cilia this shows very beautifully in the species 
we have examined. 


XErrtoiroToi: System 

This system consists of the cilia with their basal gran- 
ules, the superficial fibrillar system consisting of the pri- 
mary and secondary longitudinal fibrils and their cross 
commissures, the sutural fil)rih and the deeper lying nioto- 
]-iuni with pharyngeal and internal projections, indicative 
of fibrillar organs. The rows of cilia are about 60 in num- 
ber arranged longitudinally over the entire surface of the 
body. The number was determined by a count of rows on 
specimens prepared by the wet silver method, by Avhieh 
means the basal granules of the cilia are made clearly vis- 
ible along all the ciliary lines. The rows of cilia are paral- 
lel, converging towmrds the ends of the body. They fall 
into four regions as to spacing, namely the dorsal, ventral, 
and two lateral regions. The dorsal region has 30 equi- 
distant rows and the ventral 20 in about the same space. 
In the two lateral regions there are o more closely set rows 
(PI. 2, Figs. 2, 3 and 6) along each lateral angle. These are 
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Oil the margins of the slightly conea\'e ventral surface and 
are adaptations for attachment to or gliding over the sub- 
strate formed by tlie intestinal cells of the host. A com- 
parable adaptive differentiation of ciliary lines on dorsal 
and ventral surfaces occurs in Punirluoita (see Ko- 

foid and Bush, 1936), a parasitic ciliate from the gills of 
the clam, in Avhieh the cilia of the ventral surface are much 
shorter but the lines more closely spaced than on the dorsal 
region. 

It was impossible to determine whether or not the num- 
ber of rows is uniforndy constant in all individuals because 
of the difficulty of counting them on the margins of the 
body. It would be expected that, since at binary fission 
each daughter is supplied with the same number of rows 
as the parent, the number of rows would be uniform in all 
individuals of the species. In confirmation of this expecta- 
tion, six individuals -wliich were more favorable for count- 
ing showed exactly 60 rows of cilia. However, on some 
other less favorable specimens there was a variation of 
one to three rows in onr count which may have been due to 
the above-mentioned difficulty in counting all of the rows. 

Ccmklin (1930) in investigating Anoploplirya mary- 
landensis which Hcidenreich (1935) later assigned to the 
species lumhrici. counted 31 to 45 rows of cilia in five speci- 
mens examined. This is a lower number and a much 
greater range of variation than we obtained with the cili- 
ates with which Ave were working. In hiematoxylin prep- 
arations the roAvs are not so clearly differentiated as in 
sih’er i^reparations, a condition Avhich might lead to more 
seeming differences in number. There are also the possi- 
bilities of s])ecific differences and that Hcidenreich Avas in 
error in including (Vmklin's species in A. hunhrici. 

The sutural line near the anterior margin of the Amntral 
surface of the body is the region at Avhich ail of the 60 roAA^s 
of cilia originate. Each one of these rows, Avith the excep- 
tion of the five closely-set ones on each lateral margin, con- 
tinues Avithout interrui>tion around the posterior end of the 
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body, turiiinii' aiitei-iorly to end ayain at the Mitiire. The 
five lateral rcnv.s (jii each side pass posteriorly from the an- 
teriorly located sutural line and end near the posterior end 
without turning anteriorly or ac(piiriny any other terminal 
connections. To the rinht of the median line the suture 
makes a rather abrupt siu'inoid curve posteriorly and then 
continues to the rinht margin of the Ijody, resulting in a 
small elongated comma-shaped area of the ventral surface 
being covered by lines continued over frcjiu the dorsal sur- 
face (PL 1, Fig. 6). Xear the right end of this area, 
namely, the right anterior ventral surface of the body, 
occurs, a shallow dei)ression, visiljle clearly only in living 
organisms. This deiiression was described by Heidenreich 
(1935e). In our studies it does not appear so deep nor so 
extensive as described by him. He regarded it as an aid 
in attaclnnent. "We interpret it morphologically as the 
remnant of the ancestral cytostonie Ijut have no evidence 
that it serves as a sucker for attaclniient. The ciliary lines 
on the ventral surface are bent slightly toward the right in 
the left anterior region of the body, and this is correlated 
with the presence of the depression in this area. The rela- 
tions of the anterior sutural fiber, the overlapping of the 
dorsal fibrils onto the ventral surface, the dextral curva- 
ture of the anterior ends of the ventral longitudinal fibrils, 
the denser cytoplasm, and the superficial depression all 
combine to support the view that this is the region where 
the cytostonie of the ancestral holotrichous ciliate was 
located. 

SuPEIiFICIAL FiBIULLAU SySTEW 

The surface of the organism is transversed by alternate 
longitudinal ridges and furrows. The longitudinal rows 
of cilia coincide in position with the furrows, from the bot- 
toms of which the cilia arise. The basal granules of the 
cilia are located within the layer of ectoplasm. From the 
basal granules ciliary rootlets extend inward to join the 
subjacent primary longitudinal fibril situated just periphe- 
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rally to tlie boundary between ectoplasm and endoplasm 
(PL* 1, Fig-. 1). Cepede (1910) saw the basal grannies and 
ciliary rootlets of Aiioploplirya allur'u but showed them as 
passing inward to the endoplasm with no further connec- 
tion. The fibril connecting the basal grannies in the same 
longitudinal row will here be designated the primary longi- 
tudinal fibril. This shows indistinctly in the silver prep- 
arations but is especially well differentiated in the Fleni- 
niing-lifematoxylin preparations, in which it appears as a 
distinct line beneath the ]>asal granules. In these prepara- 
tions the ciliary rootlets connecting the basal granules to 
the primary longitudinal fibril are also clearly seen. In 
silver impregnations the superficial structural elements of 
the organisms are well shown. In these methods, particu- 
larly in the drying method of Klein, the pattern of the sur- 
face contour of the organism often influences the results 
obtained (Lund, 1933). The contour and contour lines 
must therefore l)e taken into consideration in interpreting 
these preparations. The wet silver preparations show a 
more regular pattern of superficial structure than do the 
dry silver ones because the distortion from diAung is 
eliminated. 

With the silver impregnation methods the primary lon- 
gitudinal fibrils are only indistinctly differentiated, but the 
secondary longitudinal fibrils are more clearly shown. 
The.se run between each two adjacent primary ciliary rows 
with their primary fi])rils. Cross commissures connect 
each secondary fibril with the primary fibrils on either side 
of it (PL 1, Fig. 4; PI. 2, Figs. 2-6). They are somewhat 
irregular in occurrence. On the right side of each sec- 
ondary filiril there are cross coumiissures connecting it with 
the 25rimary fibril at intervals of from 2 to 4 basal granules. 
On the left side these coumiissures are only about half as 
frequent. The secondary fibril does not run down midway 
between ciliary rows, but slightly to the left of the middle. 
It is significant that the convex ridge which occupies this 
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area is also sliuhtly to one side, and tlms coincides in loca- 
tion with the secondary til>ril. The secondary fil)ril and 
cross coniniissures are therefore related to the surface con- 
tour and for this reason they are shown to better advantage 
’tt’itli the silver inipre^nation methods than are the primary 
tibrils. The superficial filn’illar system is visible also in 
specimens stained by the alcoholic ha'inatoxyliii method. 

The primary fibrils, because of their position and rela- 
tion to the cilia, undoubtedly functicm in the coordination 
of the sequences of ciliary movement within each of the 
longitudinal rows. The cross commissures and secondary 
fibrils taken together ser^'e to connect the adjacent rows of 
cilia through the iwiniary fibrils and thus are moriDhologi- 
cally suited for the function of transverse coordination of 
the ciliary movements along the ciliary lines in successive 
waves. The secondary hlnils are related to the pattern of 
surface contour inasmuch as they follow the ridges between 
rows of cilia, Imt their primary relationship is with the 
fibrillar system through the cross coniniissures. 

The anterior sutural fiber crosses the anterior end of 
the body on the ventral surface in a fiat sigmoid curve, 
which curve originates on the right margin at the region of 
the degenerate cytostonial depression. The fiber termi- 
nates on the left margin where it is joined by the group of 
5 crowded lateral longitudinal fibrils. All of the primary 
longitudinal fibrils take their origin from this fibril. Those 
of the ventral surface pass immediately posteiiorly. Those 
of the dorsal surface arise from the sutural fibril on the 
ventral surface, pass anteriorly to the anterior margin 
where they turn over its edge to continue posteriorly (PL 2, 
Fig. 1). Connection of the superficial fibrillar system with 
the motorimn is established l\v a continuation of the sutural 
fibril transversely through the endoplasm to the deeply 
placed motorimn. Since this fibril lies beneath the surface 
of the organism it does not show in the silver preparations. 
Also, because of its deep-lying position it shows well oidy in 
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favorably differentiated lisematoxylin preparations. This 
anterior sutural fibril connects with all of the primary lon- 
gitudinal fibrils, and thus is interpreted as having the 
function of coordination of ciliary movements of the 
organism. 

The niotorium is an elusive structure detected only in 
specimens stained in iron lunmatoxylin and decolorized 
vdth care. It cannot be demonstrated by any silver method 
and its absence or puestiouable presence in some htematox- 
vlin preparations may be due only to artifact. There is a 
possibility of varying degrees of degeneration but it does 
not seem possible to establish this. ’VMien demonstrable it 
is a small deeply staining subquadrangular body, placed 
transversely, embedded in the endoplasm at the level of 
the cytostomal depression and of the right end of the sig- 
moid curve of the anterior sutural fiber. It lies deep in the 
endoplasm at the right and above the anterior end of the 
macronucleus. This is precisely the region Avhere the an- 
cestral pharyngeal wall would have been located and the 
motorium would then lie at some point on this wall, pre- 
sumalily near the inner end of the pharyngeal cavity. 

From the angles of this deeply staining structure three 
distinct fibrils can be traced. The subtransverse one from 
the right lower angle runs to the right margin in the region 
of the cytostomal depression (which is obliterated in fixa- 
tion) where it is continued as the anterior sutural fibril. 
Xo fiber has been demonstrated emerging from the upper 
right angle. The two angles of the left end of the moto- 
rium each give rise to fine fibers which are quickly lost in 
the endoplasm. These two structures are homologous to 
the “postpharyngeal bundle” and other unnamed small 
fibrils entering the endoplasm from the motorium in Xycfo- 
Inflct' and the anterior sutural fibril to some one or 
several of the ihiaryngeal fibers of the complex pharyngeal 
system of that >pecies (Eo>enberg, 1937). 

As is to be expected, the neuromotor system of Ano- 
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ploplinja is niueli simpler than that of the more complex 
Protozoa. It consists only of the niotorinni, the anterior 
sutural fibril t(j ’which are attached the piimary longi- 
tudinal fibrils running’ alonu’ the ciliary rows and serving 
to link the cilia in an integrated >ystem, and two endo- 
plasmic fibrils. The complex pharyngeal filn-illar system, 
in structural relationship with the pharynx, which we might 
expect the stomatous ancestor to have had, has degenerated 
along with the cytostonio, leaving as a distinct structure 
only the anterior fibril and the motoriuni to function as cen- 
tral coordinating elements. The motoriuni persists in the 
endoplasm at what may have been its location in the an- 
cestral holotrichous ciliate. 

The simplification of structure as a result of the para- 
sitic mode of life has iirogressed further in Aiioploplirya 
than is the case with Ilapfoplo-i/a, which has a relatively 
complex neuromotor system (Bush, 1934) a.ssociated with 
a sucker for attachment. Another possible explanation of 
the difference in complexity is that the free-living ancestral 
form from which Anoplophrya is derived was simpler in 
structure than the ancestor of Hapfophri/a. and neither 
Anoplophrya nor its ancestor evolved a sucker as an organ 
of attachment. 

The presence of a simple neuromotor system in Ano- 
plophrija is correlated with its lack of diversity in modes of 
progression. Such forms with complex neuromotor sys- 
tems as Euplutes have a series of diversified and uniformly 
adhered to types of movements. On the other hand, Ano- 
ploplirya with its simple neuromotor system, as would be 
expected, has no such consistently followed and varied pat- 
terns of movement. 


Bixauy Fissiox 

During division the macronucleus is halved between the 
two daughters without undergoing any demonstrated elab- 
orate process of reorganization. Heidenreich (1935b) has 
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described in astomatoiis ciliates such a process which is not 
necessarily connected with binary fission. This process in- 
volves a series of divisions of the niicronuclens and a re- 
placement of the old maeroiuiclens by one of the products 
of these divisions. According' to the description of Hei- 
denreich the products of the last micronuclear division fuse 
again to form the definite niicronucleus. The whole proc- 
ess is termed parthenogenesis by him. 

Although it was not possil)le in the present study to 
follow out completely, the process of reorganization in A. 
lumhrici, several stages showing, respectively, the early 
stage of the new macronucleus, its growth to the definite 
size, and the lu'eakdown of the old macronucleus, were seen. 
This portion of the process of reorganization observed by 
us conforms to the description of Heidenreich. 

This process in Aiioploplirya and related forms is pecu- 
liar in that it is not of necessity linked with binary fission, 
encystmeiit, or conjugation as is the case with most of the 
other ciliates which have been thoroughly investigated 
(Hammond and Kofoid, 1937). However, this process of 
reorganization may ])e considered to be a basic phase of 
the life cycle in itself, somewhat comparable to enclomixis. 
Since there is apparently no reorganization of the macro- 
nucleus during binary fission the organism must undergo 
a gradual senescence until the resorption or ‘‘death” of 
the old macronucleus and its replacement by a new one 
during the process of reorganization (Kofoid, 1923, 1935). 
The niicronucleus undergoes a form of mitosis, the details 
of which were not worked out in this study. 

In the process of binary fission provision is made for 
division and conseipient doubling in number of the neu- 
romotor organelles. The first evidence of the series of 
changes by which this is accomplished is a rearrangement 
of the fine ciliary lines at the lateral margins of the boclv. 
At the site of the future plane of division, the transverse 
break occurs across the middle memliers of these two 
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groups of closely placed lateral ciliary lines and the ad- 
jacent lines then l)end in toward the clear area thus devel- 
oped (PL 1, Fig. 4). The etfeet is similar to what would 
occur if a pinching-in had taken t)lace at this region. This 
change is the beginning of the rearrangement of ciliary 
lines to form a po>terior end for the anterior daughter and 
an anterior one for the po>teriur daughter. The trans- 
verse break in ciliary lines then develops around the entire 
circumference of the organism at the site of the future 
plane of division. This results in the formation of a trans- 
verse furrow which marks the }dace at which the daughters 
will be separated. 

The nature of this line of demarcation is of considerable 
interest. In hematoxylin preparations it appears as a dis- 
tinct and continuous deeply staining transverse line. This 
line was noticed by Cepkle (1910) during binary fission in 
A. alluri. by Eossolimo and Perzewa (1929) in Protoradi- 
ophrya and by Ekseinplarskaja (1931) in Aiioplophrya sp. 
In wet silver method preparations a furrow in the ecto- 
plasm is visible running transversely through the ])lane at 
which the ciliary lines are broken. This l)reak in continu- 
ity of the ciliary lines is made more apparent because the 
free ends of the ciliary lines anterior to the break are dis- 
placed toward one side. It is possible that the line repre- 
sents a condensation of the ectoplasm, a condition due to 
local contraction. 

In the later stages this ectoplasmic depression grows 
inward into the endoplasm as a wall, forming an incomplete 
partition lietween the two daughters. In stages just prior 
to separation of the daughters this extends inward almost 
to the macronucleus. 

This formation of an ectoplasmic plane of demarcation 
and its ingression as a partitioning wall resembles the lo- 
calized cortical ingrowth in division of amphibian eggs 
(Schechtman, 1937). The ectoplasm of the ciliate might 
be compared to the cortex of the IMetazoan egg. Although 
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details differ, there is in both cases growth from the surface 
inward along the i^lane of division. Schechtman assigns 
this growth to the category of sol-gel phenomena. 

In the process of binary fission in ciliates ttvo new sets 
of locomotor systems are organized with the inclusion of 
the continuously functioning parental system on either side 
of the plane of fission. The cilia are increased in number 
before, during, and after binary fission so that the two new 
individuals resemble the parent in respect to this system 
of organelles, although both the transmitted ancestral parts 
and the newly organized parts have certain differences in 
relations in the two schizoids in polarity (as a whole), in 
morphology, and in function. In Anoploplirija the process 
of increase in number of cilia occurs chiefly, if not entirely, 
during the process of binary fission. In wet silver prepara- 
tions it is seen that, during the first stages of this process, 
the ciliary lines on either side of the future plane of divi- 
sion become noticeably thicker due to increase in fibrillar 
substance. Slightly later the basal granules of the cilia in 
this region show a zigzag arrangement indicating a process 
of multiplication and a pressure of expansion of the fibrillar 
structures. It is of interest that the process of multiplica- 
tion of cilia is localized in the middle region of the body as 
in ParanirciiDii (Gelei, 1934) and in the sensory bristles of 
Eu plates (Hammond, 1937). 

The questions as to what extent, if any, dedift'erentiation 
occurs in the ancestral neuromotor system and if so how 
the motorium and sutural line behave during binary fission 
remain to be solved. 

It is a matter of great interest that the motorium, the 
fibril from it which integrates the entire ciliary system in- 
cluding the peripheral fibrillar net, and the endoplasmic 
fibrils persist after the cytostome, pharynx and its spe- 
cialized filu'illar ciliary structures have entirely disap- 
])eared. This persistence is indicative of the fundamental 
integrative function and morphological significance of the 
neuromotor system and especially of its motorium. 
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EXPLAXATIOX OF PLATES 
Plate I 

All figures of Anoploplirya himbrici (Selirank) drawn with camera lueida. 

Fig. 1. Diagrammatic sketch of structure of the cortical layer of cyto- 
plasm. The outer lighter layer represents ectoplasm, in the middle of which 
are embedded the basal granules of the cilia. From the basal granules ciliary 
rootlets extend inward to the primary longitudinal fibril lying just peripheral 
to the boundary between ectoplasm and endoplasm. X 2460. 

Fig. 2. From wet silver metliod preparation of an imlividual in the early 
stage of binary fission showing the rearrangement of the cilia in the five lateral 
rows at the level of the future plane of ditision. X 1140. 

Fig. 3. Outline showing contractile vacmdes with their excretory canals 
leading to the pores on the dorsal surface of the organism. X 820. 

Fig. 4. A portion of fibrillar system showing rows of basal granules, 
pirimary longitudinal fibiils connecting them, secondary longitudinal fibrils 
running between the rows of the basal granules, and the cross commissures. 
X 820. 

Fig. 5. Dorsal tiew of a specimen fixed in Champy’s fluid and stained 
with iron-hamiatoxylin, showing contractile vacuoles, micronueleus, and macro- 
nucleus. X 820. 

Fig. 6. Tentral view of anterior end of a .specimfu fixed in Ch.ampy’s 
fluid and stained with iron-haeraato.xylin. Anterior sutural fibril and primary 
longitudinal fibrils of the doisal and ventral surfaces which eoimect with it 
are 'hown, the former only as they come over upion the ventral surface. X 1640. 

Fig. 7. Ventral view of anterior end from a siiecimen fi.xed in Schau- 
dinn’s fluid and stained with iron-hsematoxylin. Just anterior and laterally 
to the nun roniu-h us is the nu.torium with a fibril connecting it at the right 
with tiie anterior sutural fibril. There are also two fibrils given ofi; from 
the left end of the motorinm which end blindly in the endoplasm. X 1640. 





Plate II 


PhotoniicTOgraphs of Anoplophyia Jumhrici (Schrank), taken by Mr. J. E. 
Gullberg. 

Pig. 1. Photomicrograph of dry silver method preparation showing suture 
at anterior end. X 550. 

Fig. 2. Photomicrograph of dry silver method preparation showing basal 
granules of the cilia, primaiy and secondary longitudinal fibril, and cross 
commissures. X 825. 

Fig. 3. Photomicrograph of dry silver method preparation showing basal 
granules of cilia, primary fibrils and lateral region of five crowded ciliary 
rows. X 825. 

Pig. 4. Same as fig. 2, at a higher magnification. X 1262. 

Fig. 5. Photomicrograph of dorsal surface in wet silver method prepara- 
tion. Xote the greater regularity of pattern of the fibrils and rows of basal 
granules. X 825. 

Fig. C. Photomicrograph of ventral surface of specimen in wet silver 
method preparation. Note five closely-placed lines of cilia at either side of 
the 20 ventral rows of basal granules of cilia. X 825. 







THE BLOOD VESSELS OF THE BRAIN SUBSTANCE 
IN SOME AMPHIBIANS! 


E. HORNE CRAIGIE 

Depai-tiiipnt of Biology, University of Toronto 
(In.troducecI by Henry H. Donaldson) 

Abstkact 

In Xecturus. Crypfobranclius, Tritiirus, and Flethodon. the central nervous 
tissue is vascularized entirely by slender loops which rise independently from 
the meningeal reticulum. These may branch by secondary looping but the capil- 
laries never ramify or anastomose. 

In Ambystoma. similar loops are associated with a very simple capillary 
network, some being independent of the latter, others connected with its 
meshes. The network is supplied by peripheral but not central arteries. Amby- 
stoma is thus intermediate in this respect between the other Caudata studied 
and the frog. 

Loops occur only in the central nervous organs. 

The frog has no capillary loops and the brain and spinal cord are vas- 
cularized entirely by a spongy reticulum more complicated than that in Amby- 
stoma and similar to that in other tissues. The network in the medulla ob- 
longata and the cord is supplied only by central arteries, in the rest of the 
brain basal arteries preponderate but peripheral arteries also occur. 

Caliber of the capillaries is large, largest in Xecturus. It is usually larger 
in one limb of a loop than in the other but the loops do not differ significantly 
from the network in Ambysloma in this respect. 

Evidence as to phylogeny is inconclusive but seems to favour primitiveness 
of the capillary loops. 


In the year 1882 Schobl iiiiblished a de.scri])tion of the 
blood vessels of the brain and spinal cord of Salamandrn 
maculosa, in Avhich he reported that neither arteries nor 
veins enter the substance of the central neiA^ous system, 
but that such Amssels branch only upon the surface, in the 
pia mater, and send into the interior of the organs only 
simple, unbranched capillary loops. The same condition 
he found also in Triton, Proteus, Ambi/stoma, and Jleno- 
b ranch us. 

1 Investigation partly supported by a grant from the Penrose fund of the 
American Philosophical Society. 
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Sterzi (’04) studied the vessels of the spinal cord, par- 
ticularly in Triton and Salamandra, and confirmed fully 
the above statements of Schobl. He states that the ar- 
teries of the cord break into capillaries at the surface and 
these suddenly turn inwards, mostly in a radial direction. 
Host of them reach the gray matter, then suddenly turn 
back without change of caliber and return to the surface 
close beside the arterial limb of the loop. Sometimes the 
limbs are twisted together spirally. Most of these loops 
enter from the dorsal half of the surface of the cord. The 
arteries and veins on the dorsal and lateral surfaces are 
connected only by such loops but those on the ventral aspect 
frequently are connected directly on the surface. 

In contrast to the agreement between the two authors 
just quoted was the finding of Eoofe (’35) in Ambystoma 
tigrinum, where he states that “The curious simple capil- 
lary loops and arterio-venous anastomoses described by 
Schobl do not exist in our specimens, and his account 
was probably based on poorly preserved material.” Her- 
rick (’35) writes, “As described by Eoofe, the arteries of 
the brain break up into a capillary net which pervades the 
nervous tissue and the chorioid plexuses.” 

In view of the diametrically opposed nature of these 
statements and of the consideration that such divergent 
observations could hardly be attributed to differences in 
technique, an examination of injected brains of a number 
of Caudata was undertaken. As no detailed account of the 
intracerebral vessels of Salientia was found in the litera- 
ture, a comparative study of the brain of the frog was 
also included. 

jM.\tei!ial axd ^Methods 

The species to be studied were selected so as to repre- 
sent five families and four suborders of tailed amphibians 
besides one species of frog. 

Preparations satisfactory for the purpose were ob- 
tained from the following animals, which were adults in 
all eases. 
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Order Caiulata. Suborder Proteida. Family Proteidse. 

Xecturiis maculosiis Eaf. (2 speci- 
mens ) . 

Suborder Cryptobranolioidea. Family 
Cryptobrancliidae. 

Crypt ohrancJtus all e game nsis (Dau- 
diii) (7 specimens). 

Suborder Salamandroidea. Family Sal- 
amandridfe. 

Trituriis viridescens (Eaf.) (4 speci- 
mens). 

Family Pletbodontidae. 

Pletliodon cinereus (Green) (2 speci- 
mens). 

Suborder Ambystomoidea. Family Am- 
bystoniidae. 

Amhystoma maculatum Shaw (3 
specimens ) . 

Ambystoma jeffersonlanum (Green) 
(3 specimens). 

Ambystoma tigrinum (Green) (10 
specimens). 

Order Salientia. Family Eanidfe. 

Rana pipiens Sclireber (10 speci- 
mens). 

Ambystoma tigrinum is represented by four specimens 
from Manitoba and six oldained from a Cliicago dealer. 
The latter were received in two lots which differed mark- 
edly in external appearance. For comparison, two brains 
of the lamprey {Petromyzon marinus), several of the turtle, 
and various mammalian specimens were available. 

The animals were killed with illiuninatino' gas, amyl 
nitrite, or chloroform, or usually with combinations of 
these and were at once opened and injected with carmine 
gelatin from the heart, the aorta and brachial arteries hav- 
ing first been clamped or tied otf. Immediate injection was 
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found in this laboratory to give better results than delayed 
injection. The pressure was gradually increased to a max- 
imum varying in different cases from 150 to 300 mm. of 
mercury, 200 or 250 mm. being most frequently used. 

The neck was ligated and the brain was partly exposed 
immediately after injection, being then at once immersed 
in 10 per cent formalin. Later, it was dissected out and 
was eventually imbedded in celloidin and cut into serial 
transverse sections. In the case of the frog, one series was 
cut coronally and one sagittally. In most series each elev- 
enth section was either 150 tx or, more usually, 200 pi thick, 
while the intervening sections were 20 (x thick. These were 
mounted as complete series and lightly stained vith picric 
acid. 

Observatioxs 

Nectunis 

The internal vessels of the central nervous system of 
Xectunis conform with Schobl’s description of those of 
Salamandra. They have the form of simple, elongated 
loops mostly disposed in a roughly radial manner (Figs. 
1, 9, 10). Many, but not all, reach the central gray and 
penetrate it to varying depths. Some turn back soon after 
entering the gray matter, while others reach right to the 
ependyma, and very occasional vessels seem actually to 
pass among the cells of the latter layer. 

The arrangement is essentially the same in both the 
spinal cord and the brain. 

The tAVO limbs of a loop always lie close together and, 
as obseiwed by Sterzi, the loops are usually Lvisted spirally 
to some extent, not infrequently to that of a complete turn 
or eA’en tAvo. In these spirals, one limb usually remains 
relatiA’ely straight AALile the other is tAusted round it. 

The course of a loop Avithin the tissue is not usually 
straight, but rather is euiwed, bent, or someAA'hat undulat- 
ing. Occasional loops haA*e eA’en a hooked shape. As theA- 
folloAV these irregular courses, the distances betAveen them 
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vary considorably, Imt they are in general scattered 
through the tissue in a nianner approaehina- uniformity 
(apart from definite regional differences in frequency). 
Xever do two loops appu-oach each other so closely that an 
anastomosis might he overlooked on account of faulty ob- 



PlG. 1. Freehand drawings of capillarr loops in the brain of Xcctunis selected 
to show various degrees of twisting and branching. 


servation or defective injection. Xever does a single ves- 
sel appear cut off in a section without its companion, except 
in the occasional cases where the extreme tip of a loop or 
a tangential slice of one limb is isolated. There is not a 
single trace of anastomosis within the substance of the 
central nervous organs. 

Xot infrequently loops are branched, as shown in fig- 
ure 9. This branching is produced by the formation of a 
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secondary loop from one limb of a primary one. The sim- 
ple twisted loops often show a rather sharp turn of one 
limb at a particular point and it seems probable that 
branching has been accomplished by an extension of such 
a sharp turn to form a short loop, which may then become 
more or less elongated. Examples of what appear to be 
various stages of such a process, as illustrated in figure 1, 
may readily be picked out. In no ease was there observed 
a branching of the capillary composing a loop. 

Xot only are the capillaries within the central nervous 
organs all disposed in the unconnected loops just described, 
but that arrangement appears to be confined strictly to 
these organs. The capillaries in the roots of the olfactory, 
trigeminal, and facial nerves which appear in the same 
series of sections run singly, branch, and anastomose to 
form large-meshed, three-dimensional networks (Fig. 9). 
Xo vessels were found in the substance of the optic nerves. 
The neural portion of the hypophysis has a network of 
wide vessels which, however, is only the superficial reticu- 
lum infolded between the convolutions of the infundibular 
wall. The epithelial portion of the hypophysis has wide 
capillary vessels disposed in a dense spongy network, while 
the wall of the infundibulum and the most caudal part of 
the hypothalamus lack vessels A\ithin their substance. The 
rest of the hypothalamus has loops identical with those 
elseAvhere in the brain tissue. The nodus vasculosus and 
the chorioid plexuses have highly developed reticula. In 
none of these networks were there detected any traces of 
loops or of anything wiiich could be recognized as transi- 
tional betw'een the two types of arrangement. 

As quoted above, Sterzi reports that, in Salamandra 
and Triton, at the end of a loop the capillary turns back 
towmrds the surface without change of caliber. In Nectu- 
rus, wTile there is not regularly a sudden change of caliber 
at the point mentioned, inspection indicates that the two 
limbs of a loop are frequently of unequal diameter. To 
check this, the diameter of both limbs of tAventy-five loops 
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was measured in oacli of two re£>'ions in each specimen 
available, with the results indicated in table 1. In the 
material used, the medial longitudinal bundle is not distinct 
and as the vessels in it are not numerous no attempt was 
made to be sure of measuring only capillaries within this 
fasciculus. The data recorded under this heading in 
tables 1 to 5 apply to capillaries in the medial longitudinal 
bundle or in immediately adjacent white matter. 

TABLE 1 

AraRAGE Diameter ix op Capillaries ix Each Limb of Twextt-pive Loops 
IX Xecturus, xot Corrected for Shrixkage 





Total 

length 

Injec- 
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pres- 

Pnmordium 

hippocampi 

Medial longitudinal 
bundle 

All 

capil- 




sure 







lanes 


i 


1 in cm 1 

1 

in 

mm 
of Hg 

Thicker 

limb 

Thm-i Aver- 
ner i age of 
limb 1 both 

Thicker 

limb 

1 Thin-; 
j ner i 
j limb 

Aver- 
age of 
both 

meas- 

ured 

Xecturus 

1 


24 

200 i 

13.8 

10.4 

12.1 

11.2 

8.1 

9.6 


Xecturus 

2 

?! 

[ 

27 

200 j 

14.1 

1 

10.6 

j 

12.4 

12.0 

9.2 

10.6 


Average | 

! 

12.2 


10.1 

11.2 


From this table it will be observed, further, that the 
caliber of the capillaries in Xecturus is notably large, a fact 
which may be clearly seen in the accompanying photo- 
graphs (Figs. 9, 10). 

Cryptob ranch us 

In Crypt ohranchus, the vessels of the substance of the 
central nervous system are essentially the same as in Xec- 
turus. As in the latter, they consist entirely of non-anas- 
tomosing loops, and although the loops may branch once, 
twice, or even oftener, this branching is produced only by 
the formation of secondary loops (Fig. 2), the component 
capillaries never ramifying. Also, as in Xecturus, such 
loops appear to be confined strictly to the tissues of the 
brain and spinal cord, the contrast between them and the 
capillary net in the attached nerve roots being striking. 
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In both animals, each loop lies in a single perivascular 
space, which surrounds the loop as a whole, not being di- 
■vuded to enclose the limbs separately. This would be a 
natural outcome of the method of development observed by 



Fig. 2. A branched loop in the brain of Cryptoi ranclius. 


Sterzi ( ’04) in the salamander, in which the loop as such 
grows inward from the meningeal net, its limbs becoming 
gradually more closely approximated, though unpublished 
studies announced by "Wislocki at a recent meeting show 
that Sterzi ’s view needs confirmation. 

The loops in Gryptohranclius are longer and more slen- 
der than those in Nectiinis (Figs. 11, 12) and the limbs of 
each tend to be even more closely apposed, though they 
may spread apart, particularly towards the end of the loop. 
They also seem to be less regularly twisted in the spiral 
manner described above. One limb frequently lies directly 
in front of the other, so that the loop appears as a single 
line in a transverse section. This is particularly common 
in the more ventral parts of the brain stem, and in the 
peripheral parts of the loops. In Necturus also one l i m b 
seems most frequently to enter the brain substance just in 
front of the other. 

Branched loops are very much in the minority (as in 
Necturus also) but are sufficiently numerous for one or sev- 
eral to appear in each thick section. While counts were 
not made, the impression is received that the proportion of 
branched and unbranched loops is about the same in all 
parts of the brain and in the upper portion of the spinal 
cord. 

The apparently greater slenderness of the loops in 
CryptahrancJius as compared with Necturus is partly due 
to smaller caliber of the capillaries themselves. Measure- 
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iiients of diameter of the capillaries were made as in Xec- 
tunis and are recorded in table 2. 


TABLE 2 

Average Diameter ix m of Capillaries ix Each Limb of Twexty-five Loops 
IX Cryptobratahus , xoT Corrected for Shrinkage 
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in 
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limb 
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of Hg 
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Cryptobranchus 

2 

9 

43 

200 

7.3 i 5.6 1 6.4 i 

8.3 

6.3 : 7.3 

Cryptobranch us 

4 

d' 

38 

140 

11.0 ’ 9.5 1 10.3! 

9.0 

; 7.6 S.4 

Cryptobranchus 15 

9 

39 

300 

10.0 1 8.0 1 9.1 

10.6 

: 8.4 i 9,5 ! 

i ‘ ! 

Average 





8.6 


I 8.4 1 8.5 


It may be seen that the animals were considerably 
larger than the specimens of Xectiints used, yet the average 
diameters of the capillaries are markedly smaller. Thu'; 
the difference in caliber of the capillaries can not be linked 
up with that in the size of the animals as can be done 
roughly in comparing the diameters of the vessels in small 
and large mammals (Luna, ’24; Craigie, ’SSa). 

Since the pressure used in injection was not the same in 
all cases, the pressure employed in preparing these par- 
ticular specimens is indicated in the tables. It is evident 
that the difference in caliber of the capillaries in Xecfurus 
and in C ryptohrajichus is not related to injection iDressure, 
nor can the smaller diameters in Cnjptohraiiclius 2 as com- 
pared with Criipiohi'diicltiis 4 be a direct result of this 
factor. 

Tritiirus 

The tissues of the central nervous system of the newt, 
like those of the two species just dealt with, are vascu- 
larized entirely by capillary loops which rise independently 
froni a meningeal network and never anastomose. Their 
character and relations are identical with those in the pre- 
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vious eases. Branched loops are a little less frequent but 
are common, the branching being again entirely a sec- 
ondary looping and no capillary ever being seen to ramify 
within the substance of the brain. Xerve roots and epi- 
thelial portions of the hypophysis have capillary networks. 



Fig. 3. Drawing of a slightly oblique section 200 fj. thick of the medulla 
oblongata of Triturvs. The meningeal net on the ventral surface is shown 
in the lower part of the picture, with the loops running from it independently 
into the brain substance. 


In slightly oblique, thick sections of these small brains 
(Fig. 3), the relation of the capillary loops to the superficial 
network is particularly clear. As described by Sterzi, the 
vude capillaries in the ineninx, which follow an irregular 
course, suddenly turn at right angles directly into the brain 
substance, being somewhat constricted at the turning point. 
(Thi.s constriction is probably an artifact.) The other 
limb of the loop emerges close to the point of entry of the 
first one and, like it, turns at a right angle, expands to a 
larger diameter, and continues along its more or less sinu- 
ous path through the meninx. 

The two limbs of the loop seem often to be rather less 
closely apposed than in Cryptobranclius but the loops are 
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not so coarse as in Xectunis. The caliber of the vessels, 
though someviiat less than in Cryptohniiichiis. is relatively 
Avicle in spite of the small size of the brain in -which they lie. 
Measurements similar to those reported for the ptrevious 
species are presented in table 3. 


TABLE 3 

Awrage Diameter ix m of Capillaries ix Each Limb of Twexty-five Loops 
IX Triturus, xoT Corrected for Shrixkage 




1 
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1 
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c? 
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Triturus 3 

9 

8 
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7.0 

S.4 

6.7 ' 

5.2 

5.9 


Triturus 5 

cf 


150 

9.5 

7.5 

8.5 

8.7 

6.7 

7.7 ■ 


Average j 

i 

7.9 


7.3 

7.6 


Plethoclon 

The lungiess and entirely terrestrial Plethoclon is prob- 
ably the most highly specialized of the genera of Caudata 
studied (Xoble, ’31). Nevertheless, the above description 
of the disposition and relations of the capillaries in Tritu- 
rus is fully applicable to those of Plethoclon also. No- 
■where in the central nervous system is there any trace of 
branching of individual vessels or of anastomosis. One 
of the specimens was left surrounded by the related skele- 
tal parts and muscles and the sections show clearly that the 
tissues of the central nervous system itself are the only 
ones in which the independent capillary looi^s occur. Even 
the sensoiw root ganglia have reticula. It is notable that 
in the midbrain and forebrain most of the loops do not run 
far through the grav matter but either fail to reach it or 
just enter its outer parts -with their tips. 

i\Ieasurements of diameter, as in the previous cases, 
are recorded in table i and show the average diameter of 
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the capillaries to be somewhat less than in the three i)re- 
ceding genera. 


TABLE 4 

Average Diameter ix of Capillaries in Twenty-fiv e Loops in Plethodon, 
NOT Corrected foe iShrinkage 
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1 

1 
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Amhy stoma 

In the material derived from two species of this genns, 
A. maculatuih and A. jeffersonianum, no differences were 
detected. Particular stress was laid upon the study of A. 
tigrinum, since it was upon this species that the accounts 
of Eoofe and of Herrick were based. As noted above, it 
was represented ])y three different strains which seemed 
to be alike in respect of cerebral vascularization, and to 
differ little from the other two species examined. The dif- 
ferences between Ainhgstoma and the animals of the four 
genera described in the preceding pages, however, were 
very remarkable. 

In brief, all specimens of Amhgstoma possess in the 
substance of the brain and in the uppermost part of the 
sihnal cord (the only part thereof examined) a true, three- 
dimensional capillary network, with meshes of large size, 
as described by the authors cited. Contrary, however, to 
the statement of Eoofe, capillaiy loops exactly like those in 
Xecfiirus. Cryptohranchus, and Tritiiriis are also present. 

In the upper end of the spinal cord, simple capillary 
loops, arising independently from a superficial, meningeal 
plexus, exactly a^. in the previous genera. He among the 


I 
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large meislies of the internal net. Thus some vessels rnn 
singly, branch and anastomose, while others rnn in closely 
associated pairs, form a simple loop, do not branch, and do 
not anastomose. 




Fig. 4. Two loops from Amby{<1<niia iniicuhitum. tlie loft one showing 
the peripheral parts of the limbs widely separated, the right one a single capil- 
lary branch which anastomosed nitli the reticular vessels. 

In the medulla oblongata, the loops are fewer in most 
regions, but in the cerebellum, in some i^ortions of the 
tectum (Fig. 13), and in the pallium they are numerous. 
They occur in all parts of the brain, but no part seems to 
be vascularized by them alone (Figs. 13, 14, 17, 18). The 
large-meshed network is also present throughout. The 
simple loops are less numerous in A. tir/r'Dium than in the 
other two species, being rather infrecpient in the spinal cord 
and medulla oblongata of that animal. 

Yeiy rarely, simple branching of the loops was seen and 
in every case this was of the type already described, the 
branches being formed by secondary looping, never by 
simultaneous ramification of the two limbs such as has been 
described and illustrated for certain lizards by Schbbl 
(78) and by Sterzi (’04) and for the brain of the opossum 
by "Wislocki and Campbell (’37). 



> » 
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All the loops, however, are not independent of the 
capillary network and a few examples of inter-relation are 
illustrated in figures 4, 5, 14, and 17. These connections 
are of quite varied character. In some cases, one limh of 
a loop gives off a single branch capillary which anas- 



Fig. 5. Four drawings of capillaries in Amhystoma jeffersonianum showing 
loops and various forms of connection between loops and meshes. 

tomoses with an adjacent component of the net. Again, an 
otherwise typical loop may arise from the side of a mesh 
of the internal net instead of from the meningeal vessels. 
Two capillaries entering the brain substance singly have 
been observed to come together some distance inside and 
form a typical narrow looi^ from that point onwards. 

The internal capillary reticulum appears to be fed and 
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drained througii its connections with the meningeal net all 
over the surface. There is no sign of central arteries or 
other main vessels connecting the deep and the superficial 
networks, and no vessels of larger than capillary size were 
observed within the central nervous tissue. Thus a strictly 
centrifugal course for the blood such as Sterzi demon- 
strated in the Salientia is not even suggested in the slight- 
est degree. 



Fig. 6. Amhysioma iigrinum. Three single ardies, each with a sleiiler 
loop connected, and one loop giving off a single branch capillary to the 
reticulum. 

The relatively simple network within the nervous tissue 
is not of the spongy, three-dimensional character shown by 
the fully-developed capillary bed of the central nervous 
system in higher vertebrates. Bather, it is strikingly sug- 
gestive of the conditions in the brains of chick embryos of 
five to six days incubation as described and illustrated by 
Williams (’37). The vessels entering the nerve substance 
run perpendicularly from the surface for a varying dis- 
tance and then bend or branch to form a more or less arch- 
like anastomotic connection with one or more similar 
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vessels (Figs. 7, S). Branching may occur successively at 
different depths, hut more frequently the perpendicular 
vessel ends with its first branching. Thus the vessels are 
seen in sections as a series of interconnected arches, with 
occasional anastomoses between the stems thereof. The 




Fig. 7 . Ainbi/stoma fUirinnm. Capillarv network in the left primordium 
hippocampi, showing it to be composed largely of simple anastomosing arches. 
Xo loops appear in thi.s section. 

Fig. S. Atiibystoma tifirnimr. Capillaries in a section of the right 
ventral thalamus and preoptie nucleus. This shows in the ventral thalamus 
oin- of the most complicated pieces of reticulum observed. Two simple loops 
also appear. 


system a.s a whole forms a net roughly parallel with the 
surface, with numerous vessels passing between it and the 
meningeal network. This internal net, however, is not all 
in one plane for, besides the secondary anastomoses men- 
tioned, some of the arches are in the white matter, some 
are near the ventricle (occasionally even penetrating be- 
tween the cells of the ependyma), and others occur at all 
levels between these. The majority lie in or near the more 
peripheral part of the gray matter. 
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The internal network does not appear to be continnons 
throng-hout the snbstanee of the brain and cord, as it does 
in higher vertebrates. There occur groups of two, three, 
or more arches which seem to give off no branches except 
to each other, thus forming little independent units. 
Single arches, apparently quite independent, have also 
been observed (Fig. 6). In the upper part of the spinal 
cord, anastomoses across the median plane are very rare, 
so that the internal networks of the two sides are practi- 
cally unconnected. In the brain, however, such connec- 
tions are numerous and no separation of the two sides is 
indicated. 

To try to determine whether the different arrangement 
of the capillaries found in Ambi/stoina is associated with 
any significant difference in the caliber of the vessels, the 
diameters of the two limbs of twenty-five loops and also 
the diameters of twenty-five capillaries which formed part 
of the reticnluin were measured in the primordimn hippo- 
campi in two specimens of each of Aiiibi/sto))Hi macithtfuni 

TABLE 5 


A^rERAGE Diameter in ^ of Capillaries in Each Limb of Twenty-five Loops 
AND OF Single AnastomO'^ing Capillaries in A/nhystu/tia, not 
Corrected for Shrinkage 
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and A. tigriiniiii. In the medial longitudinal bundle Ccipil- 
lary loops, while they occur, are too few to be treated sepa- 
rately, so only vessels running' singly and presumably 
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entering into mesli formation were considered, fifty being- 
measured in each ease. The results, which are recorded 
in table 5, show that there is no significant difference be- 
tween the caliber of the capillaries forming a network and 
those disposed as independent loops in Anihystoma. The 
caliber of the capillaries of both types is about the same as 
that of those composing the loops in Pletliodun and is 
smaller than in any of the other Caudata studied. 

Rana pipiens 

In the frog- there is no trace of slender capillary loops 
such as have been observed in the Caudata and described 
in the preceding pages. Vascularization of the tissues of 
the central nervous system is accomplished entirely by a 
three dimensional capillary network which is considerably 
more complicated than that found in Amhystonia and dif- 
fers significantly in its connections. 

Sterzi ( ’U4) reiJorted that the spinal cords of Rana es- 
culenta, R. fusca, and Bufo vulgaris are supplied with blood 
through central arteries which reach the gray matter and 
bifurcate to form two longitudinal channels, one on each 
side, a little ventral to the central canal. Branches from 
these give rise to capillaries of about 7 a diameter which 
form a continuous network. In the white matter, the 
meshes and the capillaries composing them both increase 
in size toAvards the periphery, where the capillaries empty 
into superficial veins. The anterior spinal artery gives off 

Fig. 9. Xecturus nuiculosus. Photomicrograph of transverse section of 
mcilulla oblongata, 150 /j. thick. X 50. In the roots of nerves A’ll and VIII 
at the right of the figure may be seen the capillaries forming a reticulum, in 
contrast tvith those mthin the brain. 

Fig. 10. Xfctuiiii-. Transverse section 100 /i thick through the caudal 
part of tectum. X TO. 

Fig. 11. C ryptobrunchus aUcguniensis. Transverse section through left 
half of medulla oblongata 200 y. thick. X 50. While the looped formation is 
less distinct in this pliotograph and the next than in those of Xecturus, the 
more slender proportions of the loops and the absence of anastomosis are 
evident. 

Fig. 12. Ciypiohraaclais. Transverse section through medial tvall of 
right cerebral hemisphere, 2u0 y. thick. X 50. 
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only rare and small lateral brandies and these do not send 
any vessels into the substance of the cord. Yenons tribu- 
taries, however, leave the cord all over its surface. Thus 
the flow of blood through the substance of the spinal cord 
is entirely centrifugal, jiassing from the central arteries to 
the superficial veins. 

The vessels within the Salientian brain do not appear 
to have been described, but Socha ( ’30) in an account of 
the superficial arteries and veins of Rcuia teinporaria notes 
that the anterior and middle cerebral arteries give otf 
branches into the substance of the prosencephalon, where 
they break into capillaries at some distance from the sur- 
face. He observes that the brain substance is very rich in 
vessels. 

The cerebral arteries of Eana pipiens correspond closely with 
those of European frogs as described by Gaupp (’96), Hofmann 
(’00), and Socha (’30). The internal carotid artery enters the 
cranial cavitj’ (A. carotis cerebralis) and divides into anterior and 
posterior rami. The former ramus passes forward on the ventro- 
lateral aspect of the diencephalon and divides into a ramus hemi- 
splijerii ventralis. which continues forward on the ventral surface 
of the cerebral hemisphere, and a ramus hemisphserii medialis, 
which passes dorsomediad to the nodus vasculosus, gives a branch 
to the chorioid plexus, and then proceeds forward on the medial 
surface of the hemisphere. The posterior ramus of the cerebral 
carotid artery unites Avith its felloAv of the opposite side dorsal to 
the hypophysis to form the basilar artery. Also, a little farther 

Fig. 13. Ajnlystoma maculatim. TrausA'erse section of brain passing 
through caudal part of tectum, thickness 100 fi. X 60. Distinct loops appear 
in the tectum wliile the capillaries in the tegmentum are mainly single and 
branch to form a net, of which the meshes are too large to appear in a section 
of this thickness. 

Fig. 14. AmVijbtoma tiijnnum. TransA’erse section through right cerebral 
hemisphere, thickness 150 y. X 50. In the primorclium hippocampi tiA'O long 
loops are clearly visible, the more ventral one being crossed by part of a 
mesh and a loop arising from it. 

Fig. 15. Feirohiy-on mariniis. Transverse section of left half of medulla 
oblongata, thickness 200 y. X 50. 

Fig. 16. Petromy~on. One unusually much-branched capillary loop in a 
section 200 y thick from the upper cud of the spinal cord. X 200. The central 
canal appears in the upper right of the picture and the ventral surface of the 
cord is at the bottom. 
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forward, a wide transverse channel runs between them, dorsal to 
the iiifuiidibuluiii. This is not named by the authors ({noted but it 
corresponds with the i^osterior communicating ramus of Eoofe’s 
description of Ai)ihystuitia. In front of either end of the anastomo- 
tic channel just mentioned, each posterior ramus gives otf a large 
superior mesencephalic artery (Gaupp) which runs to the dorsal 
surface of the isthmus. From the basilar artery spring two pairs 
of large vessels, the more anterior being the arteria auditiva, which 
passes to the auditory organs and apparently does not contribute 
to the blood supply of the brain. The more posterior branches are 
the Kr. commuuicantes cum A. vertebralis of Gaupp. Few if any 
small lateral branches to the surface of the medulla oblongata are 
present. Socha's middle cerebral artery to the anterior surface 
of the optic lobe was not recognized but a large vein occurs in this 
.situation, the vena diencephali posterior of Gaupp and of Hofmann 
COl). 

The tissue of the more caudal part of the medulla ob- 
longata is vascularized in the same way as the spinal cord, 
as described by Sterzi. The basilar artery gives off a 
series of central arteries which run vertically into the brain 
close to the median plane and branch in the deeper part of 
the tissue (Figs. 19, 21). The chain of longitudinal anasto- 
moses in the spinal cord can be seen in coronal and in sagit- 
tal sections to continue forward through the oblongata. 
Each artery branches to one side of the brain only, though 
capillary anastomoses occur freely across the median 
plane. The branches and capillaries stream out towards 
the surface and enter the veins all over the latter, so that 
the strictly centrifugal course of the blood appears to be 
preserved in the oblongata until a level near the isthmus 
is i-eached. 

The posterior ramus of the cerebral carotid artery 
gives (jff at intervals along its course branches which pene- 

Fig. 17. Amhi/fttoiiia tigrinum. Transverse section of left ventral thal- 
amu.s auil jireoptic niiiTr-u-:. tlin kucss 200 /r. X 100. IndepeiiJent capillarj’ 
loops are -ecu iii the ventral tlialamus and in the preoptie area a short loop 
appears originating from a mesh ('.f the reticulum. 

Fig. is. Ai/ihy.-^tvniii tigrmum. Transverse section of right thalamus a 
little farther fortvaril than Fig. IS, thickness 200 m. X 100. Xumeroits capil- 
lary loops and parts ol a few me.slics are visible. 
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trate directly into the brain substance, and as it approaches 
its felloAv, short superficial branches also occur, which ram- 
ify on the ventral surface and aiJparently turn into the 
brain substance in some eases. From the transverse anas- 
tomotic channel described above a pair of relatively large 
arteries run directly dorsad within the brain tissue and 
branch to supply much of the midbrain and the more caudal 
part of the diencephalon. Some smaller superficial 
branches also occur. 

The superior mesencei^halic artery gives off a large 
branch which enters the ventral margin of the optic lobe 
and ramifies Avithin its deeper portion. The artery then 
continues, to end in numerous branches on the posterior 
surface of the optic lobe, into Avhich many of them pene- 
trate, supplying mainly the torus semicircularis, where 
the capillary reticulum is notably rich (Fig. 21). The 
superior mesencephalic artery also provides a few smaller 
rami to the anterior part of the cerebellum. The cere- 
bellum is supplied mainly, however, by central arteries 
sweeping round the ventricle from the oblongata below it 
(Fig. 19). 

The anterior ramus of the cerebral carotid artery near 
its origin gives off one or more deep branches which run 
mediad in the plane between the thalamus and the hypo- 
thalamus ramifying to both. It then proceeds rostrad to 
near the caudal end of the hemisphere, Avhere it gives rise 
to small branches Avhich penetrate the diencephalon. Im- 
mediately thereafter it divides into the ventral and medial 
hemispheral arteries. 

Fig. 19. Jl<uui Transverse scetioii of medullH oblongata and 

oaudal part of eerobelliim, thickness 200 ,u. X TO. Two central arteries ap- 
pear, passing to right and left sides respectively, the latter sending branches 
into tlie cerebelliiin. 

Fig. 2 ( 1 . Hano pipiens. Transverse section of left cerebral hemisphere, 
tliicknes^ 200^. y 40. A branch from the medial lieinispheral artery is seen 
entering the jiriinorOinm liippocampi and dividing into dorsal and ventral rami, 
of which the former sweeps round to enter the capillary reticulum of the 
dorsolateral area. On tlic nay it contributes to the supply of the dorsomedial 
and dorsal areas. The ventral ramus branches in the deep parts of the dorso- 
medial and ventromedial regions. 
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The ventral liemispheral artery sends a large internal 
branch into the anterior end of the dieneephalon, where it 
divides to supply both that region and the caudal part of 
the hemisphere (Fig. 22). A little farther forward an- 
other branch passes into the ventral surface of the hemi- 
sphere to ramify in its caudoventral portions. The ventral 
heinispheral artery gives off occasional small branches to 
the ventral surface and one or two larger ones which pene- 
trate directly into the anterior half of the hemisphere. It 
ends by ramifying over the surface of the olfactory bulb. 

The medial heinispheral artery in the earlier part of its 
course sends branches over the lateral surface of the di- 
encephalon and the caudal surface of the hemisphere, and 
from these arterioles penetrate the nervous substance. 
After passing the nodus vasculosus, the artery breaks into 
a few large vessels running forward on the medial surface 
of the hemiphere, gives one or two rather large branches 
into its substance (Figs. 20, 22), and ramifies on the antero- 
medial surface and within the region of fusion of the two 
hemispheres. 

Venous tributaries emerge from all surfaces of the 
brain (Figs. 19-22). 

From the foregoing it vull be evident that the arrange- 
ment of the blood vessels in the brain of the frog corre- 
sponds fundamentally with that in the spinal cord, the 
blood flowing mainly in a centrifugal manner, but that, 
except in the medulla oblongata, the centrifugal course is 
not preserved in the strict way in which it appears to be 
in the cord. 

The medulla oblongata is probably supplied entirely by 
central arteries. The cerebellum is fed mainly by such 

Fig. 21. ^ana pipieiu. Sagittal section of mklbrain and hindbrain sliow- 
iiijj eentral arteries ruiining inwards from the basilar and bifureating longi- 
tudiiially in tlie eenfial gray of the medulla oblongataj where thev ramify in 
the capillary network. Draining the latter, small venous tributaries appear 
between tlie arteiies. Arteries and veins are seen connecting the rather rich 
reticulum in the torus semicircularis with the superficial vessels, and the small 
vessels penetrating the surface of the cerebellum may also be observed. X 40. 
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vessels but also receives small tributaries throng'll its ante- 
rior surface. The midbrain, besides receiving basal arte- 
ries as described above, has a considerable number of 
peripheral vessels derived from the superior mesencephalic 
artery and entering the more caudal part of the tectum. 
The diencejihalon has rather extensive arterial ramifica- 
tions (from the medial hemispheral artery) over its lateral 
surface, from which small vessels penetrate it. The hemi- 
spheres are fed mainly by basal arteries from the two hemi- 
spheral arteries but the latter also give rise to some super- 
ficial branches which eventually penetrate the medial or 
ventral walls. Thus, while the flow in the hemispheres is 
not entirely centrifugal, most of it is, and much is from the 
medial aiid ventral walls to the dorsal and lateral ones. 

In the medulla oblongata, capillaries in considerable 
number run to the floor of the ventricle and there turn to 
course and ramify parallel to the ventricular surface. In 
this way there is formed a paraventricular capillary net- 
work of some richness, which lies partly just under the 
epend^mia, but mainly among the cells of the latter. This 
group of capillaries, while continuous everywhere -with the 
spongy capillary reticulum of the oblongata, is sufficiently 
richer than that in the immediately adjacent gray matter 
to suggest the character of a partly differentiated two- 
dimensional net. In contrast, the lining of the central 
canal of the spinal cord lacks any such vascular supply, as 
do also the ventricular surface of the cerebellum and most 
of that of the dorsal (cochlear) part of the acoustic area. 
Capillaries penetrate the ependyuna also in the more ante- 
rior parts of the brain, and these are sufficiently^ numerous 
to form a superficial net over parts of the walls of the third 

FKt. 22. i>ipie'ns. Coronal section of forebrain. X -10. At each 

siile is seen a basal artery tlerived from the Tentral hemis[)heral and bifurcating 
To the anteiinr part of the dieiicephalon and the posterior part of the hemi- 
sphere, ivhere it branches in the gray matter of both medial and lateral walls. 
A fairh large branch outers each medial wall from the medial hemispheral 
artery. The arteries supply a continuous capillary retieulumj from which small 
venous tributaries leave all surfaces. 
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veiitric-le. Xo’wliere C'lse, liowevor, is tlie ependymal net so 
rich as in the floor of the fourth ventricle. 

A quantitative study of the vascular supply in the brain 
of the frog is to be reported in a separate paper (Craigie, 
'oSb) and it is intended also to extend such investigations 
to rcqu’esentative Caudata but for comparison with the di- 
ameters of the capillaries in Caudata the values in table 6 
are presented here. 

TABLE 6 


A\ erage Diameters ix fi of 50 Capillaries ix the Frog (Rana pipiens), xox 
Corrected for Shrinkage 




Body 
leneih m 
cm. 

Injection 
pressure in 
mm of H<; 

Primordium 

hippocampi 

Medial 

longitudinal 

bundle 

Average of 
capillaries in 
five areas 

Frog 105 

c? 

6,8 

100 

5.2 

6.4 

5.5 

Frog 106 

g 

6.5 

50 

6.0 

5.3 

5.5 

Frog 108 

c 

7.0 

1.50 

5.1 

6.0 

5.4 

Frog 110 

$ 

6.2 

175 

5.0 

7.1 

6.1 

Frog 124 

9 

7.0 

200 

5.7 

5.7 

5.2 

Average 

5.6 

6.1 

5.5 


The figures in the table show that the average diameter 
of the capillaries in the frog is comparable with that in 
Plethodon and in Amhystoma and is a little less than in the 
other tailed amphibians studied. 4Vhether or not the dif- 
ferences are mathematically significant, their imi^ortance 
is increased by the fact that the frog is a considerably 
larger animal than Anihystoina, Triiurus, or Plethodon, 
which would lead to the expectation that its capillaries 
would be wider than those of these animals. Thus it would 
appear that in the amphibians the presence of a fully de- 
veloped capillary net is associated with a relatively small 
caliber in the capillaries. 

Discrssiox 

The o]^>ervatious imported above confirm for all the ani- 
mals examined except Anihystonia the descriptions of 
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Sohobl and Sterzi and are in agreement with their concdu- 
sion that the disposition of the vessels within the central 
nervous system is radically dilferent in Caudata and Sali- 
entia. The observations are new, however, in the finding 
of an intermediate condition in the genus Ainhysioma. 

AVislocki and Campbell (’37) recently reported the dis- 
covery that the central nervous organs of the opossum are 
vascularized by non-anastomosing capillary loops essen- 
tially similar to those in tailed amphibians but ditfering 
from the latter in branching dichotomously, often many 
times. Further, this branching in the opossum sometimes 
involves parallel ramification of both limbs of a loop, in- 
stead of being accomplished only by secondary looping as 
in amphibians. In this it resembles the conditions in most 
lizards found by Schobl (78) and by Sterzi (’04), 

Sterzi iioints out that the simple loops constitute a much 
less efficient arrangement of capillaries than a network and 
expresses the belief that they are the more primitive dis- 
position. Wislocki and Campbell, on the other hand, main- 
tain -s^fith justice that this view is open to cpiestion and that 
“the facts at hand could be interpreted as indicating that 
the condition of terminal loops is a form of specialization of 
the capillary bed which has arisen independently in several 
widely separated groups of vertebrates.” 

It seems highly probable that the primitive condition 
of the vertebrate nervous system was one in which the 
blood supply was entirely superficial (Craigie, ’38a) and 
it is unlikely that the two types of internal capillary pattern 
originated from this independently and have both been 
carried through the vertebrate series. It seems more prob- 
able that one condition must have been derived from the 
other, but as to which is the more primitive available evi- 
dence is inconclusive. Embryological studies of Amby- 
stonia may throw some light upon the cpiestion and such 
studies of certain lizards in which also Schobl and Sterzi 
found intermediate conditions are also desirable. 
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Aleaiiwliile, liowever, it may be pointed out tliat in the 
lanpDi'ey, as in Ampltiuxus, the spinal cord has only super- 
ficial vessels, ijresuniably the most primitive state, while 
the brain of the lamprey has numerous independent, non- 
anastomosing loops. The latter (Figs. 13, 16) are exactly 
like those in tailed amphibians except in that they are com- 
posed of much more slender capillaries. They are usually 
unbranched but occasionally branch in the same way as do 
those of the Caudata. Figure 16 shows a loop branched 
to an unusual degree. 

Sterzi (’07) described the conditions in both the 1am- 
lirey and the hag-fish {Myxhie) and states that the latter 
has a network of anastomosing capillaries in both spinal 
cord and brain. Towarnicki ('35) confirmed this. Thus 
both types of disposition occur even in the Cyclostomes, but 
since the brain of Myxine is so highly modified and since 
the vascularization of the spinal cord of the lami^rey is 
more priniiti\'e than that of Myxine in being purely super- 
ficial (except at its upper end), the probability seems 
greater that the condition in the brain of the lamprey {\.e. 
the simple loops) is the more primitive. 

If this be assumed to be the case, then it is possible that 
the looped arrangement in simple or more complicated 
form may have been transmitted through the stem fishes 
to the early Stegocephalia and from them to modern Oau- 
data, to the ancestral reptiles, and even to the most primi- 
tive mammals. In that case a reticular condition must 
have arisen independently in Myxinoidea, fishes, Salientia, 
reptiles, and perhaps mammals. The alternative inter- 
pretation is that reversion from a reticulum to loops has 
occurred independently in tailed amphibians, lizards, and 
niarsuijials. 

If the reticular is the more primitive condition, then 
loops must have been produced by parallel specialization in 
each of these groups and in the lampreys. It is difficult to 
see that such a modification can be of adaptive value or to 
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imagine any factor wliicli could act to produce it inde- 
pendently in sucli diverse places in the phylogenetic series 
unless it is a reversion to a more primitive condition. 
Thus it appears to the writer that, so far as it goes, the 
evidence favours primitiveness of the simple loops. 

SuMiI.lEY 

The arrangement and cahber of the vessels in the sub- 
stance of the central nervous system have been studied in 
sections of injected material from seven species of tailed 
amphibians and one species of frog. The tailed amphib- 
ians belong to five families and four suborders. 

In Necturiis, Cryptohranclius, Tritiinis, and Pletliodon 
the central nervous tissue is vascularized entirely by slen- 
der loops which arise independently from the meningeal 
reticulum. The loops may brauch by secondary looping, 
but the component capillaries never branch and anasto- 
mosis between them never occurs. 

In three sjpecies of AmhystoHia there occur scattered 
loops of the same character as those in the four genera just 
mentioned, but there is in addition a very simple capillary 
network. Some of the loops are independent of this, 
others rise from its meshes or send otf single branches to 
anastomose with it. Both afferent and efferent vessels of 
small size connect the network with the meningeal reticu- 
lum at points all over the surface. 

The loops in these Caudata occur only in the central 
nervous organs. Peripheral nerve roots and ganglici, the 
chorioid plexuses, the hypcjiliysis, and the muscles have no 
trace of them, but are supplied entirely by reticula of 
anastomosing capillaries. 

Capillary diameter differs markedly in the different 
genera but not in the loops and the reticulum of A))ihy- 
stoma. 

In the frog there are no loops like those of the Caudata 
even in the substance of the brain or siiinal cord. These 
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are vascularized by a sijongy reticulum wliicli is more 
liigiily develoi^ed than that in Arnhystotna. In the spinal 
cord and medulla oblongata this reticulum receives blood 
only through central arteries, so that the flow is entirely 
centrifugal. In the rest of the brain basal arteries pre- 
ponderate, but there are also peripheral arteries playing 
a minor role. The hemisphere is supijlied only through its 
ventral and medial walls, while efferent vessels leave all 
surfaces. 

Evidence as to the ijhylogeuetic relationship of the 
looped and the reticular dispositions of the capillaries is 
inconclusive, but seems on the whole to favour the view that 
the looi^s are the more primitive arrangement. 
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EVAPORATION AND RAINFALL STUDIES IN THE 
NORTHWEST MINNESOTA LAKE REGION * 

J. C. JENSEN 

Professor of Physics and Astronomy, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Abstract 

The evaporation and rainfall studies made in the Northwestern Minnesota 
Lake Region during the summer of 1935 were continued with essentially the 
same equipment during the spring and summer of 1936. The rainfall devia- 
tions noted in the preliminary report were duijlicated to a large extent during 
the summer of 1936, the heavier precipitation in the vicinity of Evansville 
being especially noticeable. Tabulated data are given to show the wide varia- 
tions of thunderstorm rainfall in stations only a few miles apart. This is in 
agreement with the studies of local storms made by Thornthwaite in Oklahoma. 

The large additional moisture content in the air on the lee-side of lakes 
was again noted and additional information obtained regarding the rate of 
evaporation by observation of several lakes. It is shotvn that the heat absorp- 
tion resulting from one-half inch of evaporation per day is considerably more 
than the total incident solar radiation on the corresponding surface; therefore, 
it is evident that the presence of the lake will have a decided cooling effect in 
addition to adding to the moisture content of the atmosphere. Radiation fall- 
ing on stubble and dry soil, on the other hand, is mostly reflected and thus 
raises the temperature of the surrounding air. This cooling effect of e.vposed 
water surface is one of the important contributions of the lakes and ponds 
which the author contends should be greatly increased in number. 

The investigation was made possible by additional support from the Pen- 
rose Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 

A PROGRESS report of investigations on I’ainfall distrilni- 
tion in the Xorthivest !^^innesota Lake Kegion for the sinn- 
nier of 1935 ^ called attention to the desirability of continn- 
ing’ the studies in order to obtain additional data. The 
equipment of the preceding year being still available, a 
small additional grant from the Penrose Fund of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society made it possible to continue the 
work during the summer of 1936. 

This investigation was supported by a grant from the Penrose Fuml of 
the American Philosophical Society. 

1 Proc. American PJiilosophical Society, 76, 5, 19o6. 
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The rain gauges having been left with the observers who 
cooperated during the suiiuner of 1935, as shown by the 
map, Fig. 1, rainfall records were begun on May 1, 1936. 
The recording instruments were brought from the writer’s 
laboratory at Lincoln, Xebraska, on July 11, which proved 
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Fig. 1. Map sliowiiig teiritory eovered by this investigation. Key; 1. 
Base station on West Battle Lake. 2. Pelieaii Rapids, .'i. Fergus Falls. 4. 
Elbow Lake. o. Evansville. C. Alexanilria. 7. Eagle Bend. 8. Parker’s 
Prairie. 9. Lind Farm. 10. Haarsted Farm. 11. L'nderwood. 12. Battle 
I.ake. Li. Henning. 14. Deer Creek, l.j. Wadena. 16. New York Mills. 17. 
Ottertail. IS. Amor. 19. Twin Lakes. 20. Erhard. 21. Perham. 22. De- 
troit Lakes (2.1 mi. NW. of Pelican Rapids). 
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one of the hottest clays of the entire summer. Camp on 
West Battle Lake, ^Minnesota, was reached at about 1 :00 
A.w. on the 15th, and by noon of that day the microbaro- 
graphs were lined up on a table for adjustment, the thermo- 
graph and hygrog'raph Avere in position, and l)y noon of the 
folloAving day the recording' rain gauge and recording ane- 
mometer at Base Station Avere installed ready for serA’ice. 
Barographs, thermographs, and hygrographs AAmre taken to 
the recording stations at Pelican Eapids, Fergus Falls and 
ElboAA’ Lake on the seA'enteenth, and the Acork aa’us carried 
on continuously under direct snperA'ision until August 24. 
The rain gauges AA'ere left in sei'Auce until October 1, but 
recording stations Avith the exception of one set in charge 
of Prof. Lind of the high school at Fergus Falls, AA'ere dis- 
continued on August 24. 

Some changes in personnel. AA'ere made necessary be- 
cause of illness, death, or remoA'al of persons avIio had 
assisted during the preceding summer. The loss of !Mr. C. 
E. Ki.ssenger, the I'. S. AVeather Bureau obserA'er at Fergus 
Falls, AA'hose aclA’ice and assistance AA'ere so A’aluable during 
the first summer, was keenly felt. His successor, Mr. H. C. 
Featherstone, gac’c OA'ery lAossilde assistance. The death 
of Mr. Miller, the efficient obserA'er at Deer Creek, and that 
of Mr. Haarsted, aa’Iio kept A'ery complete records at his 
farm betAveen Fergus Falls and ElboAA' Lake, remoA'ed Iaa'o 
other experienced men. The records at Deer Creek AA'ere 
kept by Mr. Max Xastansky. Airs. Haarsted and her 
daughter efficiently continued the Avork of that station. 
The continued illness of Air. Buerkle at Xcaa' York Alills 
left the records for that station A'ery incomplete. Air. C. H. 
AA^eiby, aa’Iio had charge of the station near Amor, A\'as suc- 
ceeded by Air. A. E. Liinhiuist. The other obserA'ers con- 
tinued in the same friendly an<l accurate manner as in the 
lireceding summer. 
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Method of Attack 

Tlie procedure followed was similar to that of 1935. 
Each of the observers in charge of a rain gauge was pro- 
vided with a book in which records were entered after each 
shower. During the time when the investigation was under 
personal supervision, the records were collected once each 
week from most of the stations. Postcard forms were pro- 
vided for stations off the regular routes between recording 
stations. In case an observer was missed on the regular 
circuit, he was asked to report by postcard, the blank form 
provided having a space for each day of the week to make 
certain that no showers, however small, were overlooked. 
During' the remainder of the time semi-monthly postcard 
reports were made from all stations. The recording in- 
struments were serviced and checked for accuracy each 
Monday. The instruments at Base Station were checked 
daily, the recording rain gauge and anemometer rising a 
twenty-four hour chart. These instruments were set away 
from the banks of the lake on the open sand where there 
was excellent exposure for rainfall, and for wind from 
every direction except north, in which case the trees pro- 
vided considerable shelter. Fig. 2. 

An attempt was again made to obtain pictures of light- 
ning discharges, but none of unusual interest were taken. 
In order to get an unobstructed view of approaching storms 
it was necessary to go out on the open beach on the north 
side along the lake front. This produced the two-fold haz- 
ard of rain on the cameras and of possible injury by light- 
ning to an observer standing on the sand a hundred yards 
from the nearest timber. As a safeguard in this connec- 
tion, a large umbrella, such as is used on harvesters and 
other farm machinery, was fastened to a post set deeir in 
the sand. Copper wires attached to the rilrs of the um- 
brella extended along the post Avhich reached dovm beloAV 
the Avater IcA’el. The unibrella gaA^e shelter from the rain 
excejAting under conditions of A’ery high AA’inds, and the cop- 
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per wires sliorild have carried to groniid the major portion 
of any direct lightning discharge in the vicinity. 

Raixfall Disteibutiox 

Table I gives a summary of the rainfall at the various 
points under observation, including the U. S. AVeather Bu- 
reau stations at Fergus Falls, Alexandria, Wadena, and 
Detroit Lakes. The records for May were incomplete in a 
number of instances and have been omitted. Only those 
days are included iu the table on which there was rainfall 
at one or more stations. 

The large variations in precipitation, even at points 
separated by only a few miles, should be noted. In the 
previous report attention was called to the fact that Evans- 
ville had more rainfall than most of the other stations. 
One of the interesting phenomena of the 160 mile circuit 
covered each Monday was the fine corn and alfalfa between 
Evansville and Lake Christine. The nearest Weather Bu- 
reau stations are Fergus Falls and Alexandria. Reference 
to the table shows rainfall of 0.13 inches on June 30 at 
Fergus Falls, 0.81 at Alexandria, and 1.42 at Evansville. 
This same local shower gave a precipitation of 1.56 inches 
at the Haarsted farm eight miles southeast of Fergus Falls. 
During July the total for Fergus Falls was 0.05 inches, 
while Evansville was again favored with 1.48 inches on 
July 19. During August, Fergus Falls once more shows 
the loAvest rainfall, while AVadena and Alexandria, both in 
the eastern part of the lake section, had much more pre- 
cipitation. 

The thunderstorms on August 20 were of the line-squall 
ty])e with large variations in intensity at points only a few 
miles apart, as shown by the microbarograph records. 
Fig. 3. The total for two showers at Base Station was 
0.53 inches, while eight miles north at Ottertail, the gauge 
showed 1.64 inches, and Henning, ten miles east of Base 
Station, received 1.15 inches. South of Henning at Mining 
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Oil East Battle Lake there was evidence of a iiiiicli heavier 
rain, estimated at 2 inches. At Parkers Prairie it had 
dwindled to 0.95 and at Alexandria to 0.04 inches. Fero-us 
Falls showed 0.67 inches, while the Haarsted farm eight 
miles away showed 2. .5 times as iiiiich. Other similar vari- 
ations will be evident from an examination of the table. 
Thus, ill direct line with a report by C. IV. Thoriithwaite of 
the L^. S. Soil Conservation Service,’^ it is evident that a 
rainfall report for the area under observation based on 
official records for Fergus Falls for June, July, and Au- 
gust, 1936, would give a very imperfect and incorrect esti- 
mate of the true precipitation. 


TABLE II 



1 July 

j 

August 

September 

Fergus Falls 

. . . ■ O.Oo 

i 

1.66 

1.43 

Alexandria 

1.01 

i 

1.90 

2.01 

Detroit Lakes 

1.03 

i 

1 

0.88 

1.00 

Moorhead 

0.42 

i 

0.96 

0.26 

Wheaton 

. . ; 0.09 

f 

2.55 

2.26 

Wadena 

0.71 

i 

2.86 

1.24 

Morris 

. . i 0.34 

t 

2.66 

1.64 

Park Rapids 

. 1 0.46 

1 

1 

2.33 

0.72 

Little Falls 

. . i tr 


1.51 

1.85 

Ave 

0..52 

j 

1.92 

1.38 

Ave. from Table I 

0.54 

1 

2.. 54 

1.20 


DeOUGHT CoXDlTlOXS 

The summer of 1936 was one of most severe drought 
for all of Minnesota. It is interesting in this connection 
to study the barographic record for the week August 3-10, 
as shown in Fig. 4. It will he noted that the barometric 
pressure was practically constant during that week. There 
was a moderate high on Tuesday and a moderate low on 
Friday but very little air movement during the first part 
of the week. The total wind movement for the 66 hours 
ending at 6 a.m. on August 6 was only 105 miles. A mod- 

^ BuU. American ^efeoroJogtcal Society. 17, Dec., 193<*, p. 383. 
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erate low pressure area to the northwest on the 7th and 8th 
resulted in high winds from the south. The wind velocity 
reached 25 miles per hour at 10 a.m. on the 7th and con- 
tinued high during the afternoon, but without precipitation. 
On the 9th it varied from complete calm to seven or eight 
miles per hour. 

The graphs in the lower part of Fig. 4 show the hu- 
midity records for three of the stations during this same 
lieriod. The thin, uniform line is Pelican Eapids, the 
heavy line, Fergus Falls, and the broken line was the record 
for Base Station. Pelican Eapids and Fergus Falls, being 
on the west side of the lake area where winds from the 
southwest should l)ring dry air from the Dakotas, it would 
be expected that their relative humidity should be lower 
than at Base Station where the instrument was located on 
the north shore of a large lake. This is well illustrated in 
the record. It will be noted that the relative humidity in- 
creased rapidly each night at Base Station, while the in- 
crease at the other stations was much less marked. During 
the windy conditions of Friday and Saturday the curves 
more nearly coincide due to the fact that the moisture added 
to the air by the lake at Base Station was carried awfiy by 
the wind. The variations in time for the humidity peak 
at the three stations are largely a matter of exposure. The 
Fergus Falls Kiosk is on the roof of a hotel adjacent to the 
Ottertail Eiver. Here the increase in humidity was cpiite 
marked in calm weather, but the curves were in almost com- 
plete coincidence during the high winds of Thursday after- 
noon and Friday. 

Table III gives a selected set of observations showing 
the relative and the absolute humidity on dry, windy days 
at selected points. Maximum temperature differences of 
more than eight degrees were found between points two 
or three miles from a lake and those near the leeward side 
of the same lake. Corresponding dift'erences in relative 
humidity were noted. The variations in absolute humidity, 
which are more imimrtant, ranged as high as 38 per cent. 
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TABLE III 
Ht'iiiuiTY Data 


Date 

Hour 

Place 

Di V W'et 
Bulb Bulb 

ReL 

ative 

Hu- 

mid- 

ity 

Ah-^olute 

Humidit\- 

W'lnd 

July 25 

4 10 p M 

Stubble field two mi X 








ofW Battle Lake 

bS o 

64 5 


4 Ogr c-u ft 

L 14 9 mi hr 


4 ."U p M 

E side of Otre? tall Lake 

>7 

f.."> 

30' ; 

4 2 ei '< u ft 

E. 


3 lb P -M 

\V >ide of Utteitail Lake 

bj 

67 

3'p; 

5 1 gr cu ft 

E 10 7 mi ;hr. 

July 31 

4 00 P M 

Ba^se 

S9 

66 

30'~ 

4 6 gr cu ft 

S. 


4 46 P M 

Two mi X of Base on 








highway 

‘»2 5 

66 o 


4 1 gr 'cu ft 

S 19 6 mi ,'hr. 


o lo P M 

X end of Utteitail Lake 

b4 

6s 

-14' 

o 7 gr /cu ft 

S 17.3 mi ,hr. 

Aug. 6 

4 06 P.M 

Base 

90 

6S 5 

33^c 

o 1 gr cu ft 

SE. 9.1 mi /hr. 


4.33 P ii. 

Three mi S of Base on 








bill 

94 

69 


4 Sgr /cu.ft 

SE 12 6 mi. /hr. 

Aug 7 

4-10 P-M- 

Base 

92 

70 

3*T ; 

■j 6 gr ;CU ft 

S. 16 5 mi /hr. 


4 3o P M 

Three mi X of Base on 








highway 

91 

69 

32‘^- 

j 2 gr 'CU ft 

S 16 0 mi 'hr. 


o 00 P M. 

X end of Ottertail Lake 

SO 5 

71 

46^;- 

6 6 gr , cu ft 

S 13 0 mi ,hr. 

Aug 11 

O lo P M. 

X end of Clitherall 








Lake 

90 

70 

37'-; 

5 7 gr ,'cu ft 

S 5 4 mi /hr 


5 33 P M 

On hill thiee mi. S. of 








Base 

93 

70 


j.4gr.'cu ft 

S SW 9 6 mi hr. 


O JO P -M 

Base 

Sb.o 

7U 5 

4P~c 

6 1 gr ;CU ft 

S SW 6 5 mi /hr. 


It is thus seen that the lakes were adding quite appreciable 
amounts of moisture to the air, the moisture content of 
which after blowing over the parched plains of the Dakotas, 
was unusually low. The effect of this higher humidity in 
the formation of local thunderstorms was pointed out on 
page 755 of the previous report, where it was shown that 
on the basis of the Xeuhoff diagram, air of approximately 
20 per cent higher humidity should reach the saturation 
point, expanding adiabatic-ally, at a level half a mile lower 
than the less humid air. In this connection it would be 
well to emphasize the fact that the advocates of lakes and 
ponds as a means of increasing rainfall under drought con- 
ditions do not contend that the construction of such water 
reservoirs will of itself result in thunderstorms. As Dr. 

F. Brooks has pointed out,^ thunderstorm conditions pre- 
vail with some regularity during the driest seasons over the 
^Mississippi ^ alley. Light showers result from these local 
storms, and as Dr. Brooks said, “Give them more vapor 

1 BtiU. American Jleteorological Hociety, 16 , 5, May, 1935, p. 145. 
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and they will rain.'’ The bhortage of rainfall in Minne- 
sota in recent summers has been cited as proof that the 
large amount of water there exposed has no appreciable 
influence on rainfall. It shoidd be borne in mind that the 
winds coming in from the Dakotas were extremely dry; 
that they had already dried up many of the smaller Dakota 
and Minnesota lakes and that they continue to take a large 
toll every hot day from the lakes which remain. It is too 
much to expect that a few hundred scpiare miles of scattered 
lakes should be able to make up the large deficit in moisture 
content of the air which prevailed to the westward. 

Lake Levels 

TavIii Lakes northwest of Amor are equipped with a 
level gauge under the supervision of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. There is a similar gauge at the west end of Rush 
Lake. Since Twin Lakes have neither inlet nor outlet, the 
gauge readings there are a good index to the extent of 
water losses in this area. These losses totaled 5.16 inches 
from May 22 to July 2, 6.48 inches during July, 1.44 inches 
in August, and 3.6 inches in September. The rainfall noted 
in Table I accounts for the smaller net loss in August. 
ITest Battle Lake may also be considered an isolated lake 
at the present time, as it has evaporated far below the level 
of the stream which normally discharges water from its 
west end. It lost about 7 inches during the winter of 
1935-36. A gauge installed near Base Station showed a 
drop of 3.50 inches from July 23 to August 4 and 2.50 inches 
from August 4 to August 19. The Geological Survey 
gauge at Rush Lake showed a total loss of 10.32 inches 
during the month of July. The water was then below the 
lower index of the gauge and was not immediately reset. 
A gauge on the east shore of Ottertail Lake at Bay View 
resort showed a droii of 6.38 inches from July 22 to August 
13 and an additional loss of 0.50 from August 13-24, this 
latter including the heavy rain of August 20. The Ottertail 
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Elver runs tliroiiiih Eusli Lake and Ottertail Lake and on 
toward the southwest, sniiplying power to a hydraulic plant 
at Feryus Falls and furnishiny water for several towns 
down stream. The large drop in Kush Lake was due pri- 
marily to lowering the dam at the outlet of the lake. The 
dam at the outlet of Ottertail Lake was also lowered some- 
what, but it did not lose as nineli proportionately. Eiish 
Lake, which is surrounded by marshes, was lowered sev- 
eral inches at the request of farmers who wanted to obtain 
additional hay on the wet ground bordering the lake. The 
effect of such a policy from the standpoint of moisture con- 
servation needs little comment here except to quote from 
page 11 of President Eoosevelt’s Great Plains Drought 
Area Committee in its report of August, 1936, “In a land 
of little rain it is imperative that water should never be al- 
loAved needlessly to go to waste.’’ 

The cooling effect resulting from the evaporation of 
water is worthy of consideration. Mr. C. D. Reed, Senior 
iNIeteorologist of the U. S. Weather Bureau at Des Moines, 
has made extensive studies of drought conditions in Iowa 
during the summer of 1936 with special reference to causes 
leading to failure of the corn crop. He contends that Iowa 
had sufficient rain to produce a satisfactory crop, had the 
temperatures not reached such great extremes. His i^osi- 
tion in this respect may not be wholly tenable in view of 
the oasis near Evansville, Minnesota, above referred to, 
resulting from a few local showers in that immediate area 
where the temperatures must have been essentially the 
same as elsewhere. There is also abundant evidence to 
show that corn yields of 30 to 70 bu.shels per acre were ob- 
tained in 1936 by means of pump irrigation in the Platte 
Valley around Kearney and Lexington, Xebraska, and that 
record yields f)f watermelons and alfalfa were obtained by 
means of irrigation at Orleans, Xebraska, although sur- 
rounding crops which did not have irrigation were com- 
pletely burned iqi. 

It is interesting to compute the amount of heat required 
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to evaporate half an inch of ^vater per day. That this esti- 
mate is not excessive is shown by the fact that the daily 
average for Lincoln, Xebraska, for July, 1936 was 0.545 
inches and for August, 1936, it was 0.417 inches. The max- 
ima were 0.855 inches on July 24 and 0.678 on August 17, 
as reported by the XL S. XVeather Bureau. 

The solar radiation constant, according to Abbot, is 1.92 
calories per minute on each square centimeter of the earth 
normally exposed. This amounts to 1.065 B.T.X'. per sec- 
ond, or more than one horse-power, per square yard. In 
a twelve-hour day the total would be 46,000 B.T.I"., but 
much of this heat is al)sor]>ed by the atmosphere and does 
not really reach the earth A surface due to atmospheric 
absorption. i\Iilankowitch in the Kopper-Geiger Hand- 
hiicli der Klhnatologie gives a total of 487 gm. cal. per day 
at latitude 40“ for August 8 with the sun at a longitude of 
135' and an estimated transmission coefficient of 0.7. This 
would be the equivalent of 508 gin. cal. per day at latitude 
46' where this investigation was carried out. "Weather 
Bureau records show a mean of 523 gm. cal. per day at 
Lincoln, X'ebraska, and 442 gm. cal. per day at Wadison, 
Wisconsin, for August, 1936. There is considerable hazi- 
ness in Minnesota, especially under drought conditions, so 
that a transmission coefficient of 0.7 would not be far from 
correct. 

On the basis of 508 gm. cal. per square centimeter per 
day, the average heat received at the surface would equal 
17,000 B.T.I^. per s(piare yard. 578.3 calories are required 
to evaporate one gram of water at 90^ F.^ This is equiv- 
alent to 24,380 B.T.F. to evaporate a one-half inch layer of 
water per scpiare yard, or 43 per cent more than the average 
incident radiation. The radiation corresponding to the 
maximum of 0.855 inches evaporation mentioned above was 
630 calories, requiring 41,600 B.T.I". with only 21,000 
B.T.I". available, or a deficiency of nearly 50 per cent. 

1 Smithsonian Tables, p. 235. 
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This available heat should be reduced by 6 to 8 per cent 
for reflection from a water surface when evaporation from 
lakes and ponds is under consideration. It is thus seen 
that a pond losing water at the above rate will not only 
contribute its moisture to the atmosphere but will absorb 
much more than the average solar radiation incident upon 
it in the process. In other words, the heat absorbed in 
evaporation will be eqnal to about one and one-half times 
that incident on its own surface, while dry earth or stubble 
re-radiates most of the heat which falls upon it. 

A similar computation shows that 21 per cent of the in- 
cident radiation will be required to evaporate 9 inches of 
water during a summer of 5 months. This would be 50 
per cent of an 18 inch annual rainfall. Mr. Adolf F. 
Meyer ^ has shown that the runoff and moisture evaporated 
from the soil may easily exceed the 9 inches estimated in 
this connection. Since the ground water level remains 
practically constant, the disimsition of the rainfall at any 
given locality must be divided between runoff’, evaporation, 
and transpiration. If half of the moisture that falls is put 
back into the air through vegetation, the other half is either 
lost by drainage or evaporated locally. In an ideal situa- 
tion under semi-arid conditions no water would be per- 
mitted to escape from the region. Therefore, the greater 
the storage, either in the soil or in basins, the greater the 
cooling effect must be. 


COXCLUSIOXS 

(1) The irregular rainfall distribution in the area stud- 
ied has demonstrated the value of the investigation of pre- 
cijoitation and humidity variations in small areas because 
of their bearing on the larger problems of moisture con- 
servation. The data at hand is not sufficient to be conclu- 
sive, but there is evidence of a direct relationship between 
the 40 mile chain of lakes beginning with Lake Lizzy and 

^Eun. American ileteon, logical Snciciy, 17, 4, April, 1936, p. 103. 
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extending througli Lake Lyda, Star Lake, Ottertail Lake, 
the two Battle Lakes, and Lake Christine and the larger 
rainfall recorded to the southeastward around Evansville 
and Elbow Lake in two successive seasons. Further stud- 
ies where similar conditions exist may bring out corre- 
sponding situations which have escaped unnoticed in regu- 
lar "Weather Bureau reports due to the distance between 
stations. 

(2) It has been shovm that higher humidity and lower 
temperatures, both of which are conducive to increased 
rainfall from local thunderstorms, obtain on the leeward 
side of lakes and ponds. 

(3) The cooling' effect of the evaporation from exposed 
water surfaces and its probable relation to crops in the 
vicinity have been pointed out, together with the desirabil- 
ity of increasing the total water exposure over all areas 
where the rainfall is too low for successful agricultural pur- 
suits. It is also suggested, that with the approach of a wet 
cycle, the outlet levels of all natural water basins should be 
raised in order to conserve and retain the maximum water 
storage in anticipation of future droughts. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL TOLLS PROBLEM AND ITS 

SOLUTION 

EMORY R. JOHNSON 

Professor of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 
(Bead February 10, 193S ) 

Ox the elosino- dtiy of the re.o-nlar session of CongTess, 
the 21st of August, 1937, final action wa'^ taken npon legis- 
lation giving the President definite authority to fix, vnthin 
limits designed hy law, the tolls to be paid for the nse of the 
Panama Canal, and to prescribe the rules to be applied in 
measuring vessels to determine the tonnage npon which the 
tolls shall be levied. This action settled and disposed of a 
question that has been before Congress for nearly a quarter 
of a century. 

In 1912, two years before the completion and opening 
of the Panama Canal, Congress passed an act to govern 
the use and operation of the Canal, and, by that Act, Con- 
gress intended to vest in the President the power to fix, 
within prescrilied limits, the charges levied on transiting 
vessels. The law provided that the tolls might 1)0 levied 
upon the gross or net registered tonnage of vessels or npon 
some other basis; but the statute stipulated that ‘“If the 
tolls [upon ships of commerce] shall not be based upon net 
registered tonnage, they shall not exceed the equivalent of 
$1.25 per net registered ton . . . nor be less than 75 cents 
per net registered ton.” 

For commercial vessels, a ton is 100 cubic feet of 
closcd-in space. The tonnage of Avar shi]is is their weight 
or displacement in tons of 2240 pounds. The gross tonnage 
of commercial vessels Avhen accurately detennined is their 
entire closed-in space in cubic feet divided by 100; Avhile 
their net tonnage, when correctly calculated, is their earn- 
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iiig capacity in units of 100 cubic feet — their ^voss tonnage 
less the tonnage of the spaces used for the operation of the 
vessels. IVhen a connnercial vessel is registered under the 
national flag, its gross and net tonnages are determined by 
the national vessel measurement rvdes and its gross and net 
registered tonnages are stated in the vessel’s certificate of 
government registration. 

Acting upon the authority given him by the Panama 
Canal Act of August 24, 1912, President Taft, in Xovember 
of that year, issnod a proclamation prescribing a canal toll 
on laden commercial vessels of $1.20 per net ton — each 100 
cubic feet — of earning capacity. For such vessels in bal- 
last the toll was 72 cents i)er net ton. For war ships the 
toll was made 50 cents per ton (2240 pounds) of weight or 
displacement at the time of passing through the Canal. 
The Secretary of ITar, under whose authority the Canal is 
operated, was directed to prepare rules for measuring ves- 
sels to determine the tonnage upon which the prescribed 
rates of toll were to be levied. The Panama Canal vessel 
measurement rules were promulgated by President IVilson 
l)y a proclamation issued in Xovendjer 1913. 

A few months after the Canal was opened — which was 
in August 1914 — the power of the President over Canal 
charges was largely nullified by an interpretation that the 
Attorney General gave to the tolls section of the Panama 
Canal Act of 1912. He held that, inasmuch as the Panama 
Canal vessel measurement rules had not been prescribed 
when the Act of 1912 was adopted, Congress, in fixing the 
maximum toll at $1.25 per net registered ton, must have 
referred to tonnage determined by the Fnited States rules 
by which vessels are measured for registration under the 
American flag. The President has no authority over for- 
mulating and interpreting the national vessel measurement 
rules Avhich are based upon statutes and are framed and 
applied by the Director of the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Xavigation in the Department of Commerce. The 
determination of the maximum tolls for the Panama Canal 
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was taken from the President and shifted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

When the Canal l^egan operations in 1914 the tonnage 
resulting from measuring vessels by the Xational registra- 
tion rules was hut little less than the tonnage determined 
by the Panama Canal rules; but, beginning in 1915, tlie 
Xational measurement rules, in order to make them corre- 
spond to the British rules, have from time to time been so 
modified as greatly to reduce the net registered tonnage of 
American vessels. In 1936, the aggregate net registered 
tonnage of vessels transiting the Panama Canal was only 
69.5 per cent of their tonnage by the Canal rules. Thus 
a maximum toll of $1.25 per net registered ton was much 
less than a toll of $1.20 per net ton Panama Canal measure- 
ment. On some types of ships, a large share of the spaces 
used for passengers and cargo were, under the Xational 
measurement rules, not included in the tonnage upon which 
tolls were levied. 

When early in 1915 the intention of Congi'ess to vest in 
the President authority over Panama Canal charges and 
fiscal policy was defeated by the opinion of the Attorney 
General, it was expected that Congress would promptly 
correct the situation by appropriate legislation: but those 
who benefited from the successive lowering of Canal 
charges by changes made in the Pnited States measure- 
ment rules by the Bureau of iMarine Inspection and Xavi- 
gation successfully opposed action by Congress. Although 
26 bills were introduced between 1915 and 1936, and four 
passed the House, no action was taken by the Senate. 
Finally, in 1936, Congress authorized the President to ap- 
point a special conmiittec of three men to investigate Pan- 
ama Canal tolls and vessel measurement rules and to recom- 
mend such changes as the committee found to be needed. 
The Conuuittee on Panama Canal Tolls and Vessel iMeas- 
urement Rules devoted seven months to its task, and in 
February 1937 recommended legislation giving the Presi- 
dent sole authority to fix the Panama tolls within statutory 
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limits, and to prescribe the rules to determine the tonnasje 
upon ^vhich charges shall he levied. The Chairman of the 
Committee was the author of this statement, presumably 
because it was he who had prepared the schedule of tolls 
prescribed in 1912 and the Panama Canal vessel measure- 
ment rules promulgated in 1913. The Committee recom- 
mended that Congress should authorize tolls on laden com- 
mercial vessels to be fixed Avithin a maximum of $1.00 per 
net ton and a minimum of 75 cents per net ton. These 
I'ecommendations Avere einl)odied in the Act passed August 
21 and approved by the President August 24. 

The Committee recommended sev'eral changes in the 
Panama Canal ^leasurement Rules of 1913, modifications 
made desirable by changes in the design of A'essels and the 
substitution of fuel oil for coal. Tolls of 90 cents per net 
ton for laden commei-cial vessels and 72 cents per net ton 
for such vessels in liallast Avere also recommended. The 
President adopted the Committee’s recommendations as to 
rates of toll and as to changes in the Panama measurement 
rules. The amended rules and neAv schedule of tolls AA’ere 
made ett'ectiA'e iNIarch 1, 1938, six months notice of the 
changes being required by statute. This A’ery satisfactory 
disposition of a long-standing controA’ersy betAA-een the 
users of the Canal and the Canal administration is most 
gratifying to the Canal Authorities and to the Committee 
Avhose recommendations haA'e been embodied in legislation 
and executiA’e decrees. 
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